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IRON AGE AND ROMAN COINS FROM HAYLING ISLAND 

TEMPLE 


DAPHNE BRIGGS, COLIN HASELGROVE, AND CATHY KING 


Introduction 

THE Romano-Celtic temple on Hayling Island, Hampshire, was excavated between 1976 and 
1982, following extensive investigations at the turn of the century. 1 The earliest structure on 
the site was a circular timber building, set within a roughly square enclosure, which appears to 
be a courtyard. The Iron Age shrine is thought to have stood from the later first century BC 
until the second half of the first century AD, when it was levelled to make way for a massive 
stone-built replacement. The Roman temple embodied the main elements of its predecessor on 
a far larger scale and has close architectural parallels with the large circular shrines of central 
and western Gaul. In the early second century AD there were further alterations, and the 
temple continued in use throughout the century. Although the building itself then went into 
decline, the coin evidence suggests that activity on the site continued until at least the end of 
the fourth century. 


Coin deposition within the temple 

151 Iron Age coins were found during excavations, together with 152 Roman coins.- The 
majority of these had probably been deliberately deposited, presumably as offerings, together 
with many other types of artefacts, at the end of what may well have been a complex sequence 
of ritual activities involving the objects in question.-' The accompanying late Iron Age material 
includes personal items such as brooches, bracelets, and rings; four speculum mirrors; horse 
and vehicle trappings; warrior equipment; and miscellaneous items, including two bronze 
tankard handles and several iron ‘currency bars’. Other pre-Conquest finds include local Iron 
Age pottery, some of it wheel-turned cordoned ware imitating the north Gaulish tradition, and 
sherds of imported Italian wine amphorae, as well as quantities of animal bone, mainly sheep 
or goat, and pig. The absence of cattle bones is conspicuous, and probably reflects a feature of 
the cull practised at the site. Several of these objects, especially pottery and animal bone, and 


1 See R. Downey. A. King, and G. Soffe. ‘The Hayling 
Island leinplc and religious connections across the Channel', 
ill Temples, Churches anil Religion; Recent Research in 
Roman Rrilain. edited by W. Rodwell ( R.A.R . 11. Oxford. 
1980). pp. 289-304: A. King. 'Hayling Island 1976-82. part 
one: the Iron Age temple", Hampshire Field Club Archaeol, 
Six.. Archaeol. section Newsletter I, 3 (1982). 8-11: id., on 
the Roman temple, ibid. I. 5 (1983). 2-7; G. Soffe. on the 
Saxon evidence, ibid.. I. 5 (1983), 8-12. Full report on the 
1976-82 excavations forthcoming The existence of the 
Roman building was first recorded in 1826. The first 
excavations took place between 1897-1907, although it was 
not until 1966 that the building was recognized as a Romano- 
Celtic temple. A single plated Iron Age silver coin of 
uncertain type was found in the earlier excavations 

■ Fourteen Iron Age and 178 Roman coins were recovered 
as surface finds after the conclusion of systematic excavations 
(see fig. 4). The final totals for the site as a whole were 168 


Iron Age and 330 Roman coins, The proportion of Roman 
coins found in securely stratified contexts falls off sharply in 
the second century AD. Of all identifiable Roman coins dated 
before AD 98 (101). 56 (55.459B were found in stratified 
contexts. Of the second century coins (25). 8 (32% ) were 
stratified; of those dated AD 193-360 ( 133) only 16(1 2.03% ) 
were stratified, while of those dated later than that (38) none at 
all were recovered front stratified contexts. The significance ol 
these figures for the history of the site will he considered in 
more detail in the final report, when the rest of the evidence is 
available. 

1 See. for example, discussion ol the complex rituals 
employed at the third- to firxt-eenlury BC sanctuary at 
Gournay-sur-Aronde in Picardy: J-L. Brunaux. P. Mcnicl and 
F. Poplin, (ionrnay I : l.es fonillcs sur le siinetuairr el 
1'iipjndtnn (/975-/9X4), (Rev. ArcItjoIngUpie de I’ieardie No. 
Special). (Amiens. 1985); J.-L. Brunaux, The Celth hauls: 
Cauls, Rites, and Sanrtuaries (London. 1988), 1 19 If. 
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to a lesser extent coins and brooches, although no weaponry, continued to be placed in the 
temenos of the Roman temple until the early third century AD. The nature of the subsequent 
use of the site is uncertain. The post-excavation recovery of Roman coins from topsoil in the 
general temple area suggests that activity on the site continued, though there could have been 
a shift in the focus of activity in the late Roman period (cf. fig. 4 below). 

A number of the coins were probably deposited in small groups rather than singly (e.g. HI 
143-148), but the detailed stratigraphic analysis which might permit reconstruction of other 
less obvious associations has yet to be undertaken. 4 Some of the other metal objects were also 
grouped around burnt areas of gravel or mud-stone, which may have been offering points. 
Like coins, brooches are frequent finds at other Romano-Celtic temples in Britain and on the 
Continent, and presumably fulfilled a similar function as offerings. 5 * The brooch assemblage 
from Hayling is of particular interest since the proportion of true Nauheim types (11%) - as 
opposed to derivatives - stands out from other British sites, matching exactly the early 
chronological emphasis and Continental affinities of the coins/’ 

Another important category is the group of broken sword-shaped iron 'currency bars’. 
These standardized iron ingots were in widespread use in central-southern England during the 
middle Iron Age. Whether or not such objects originally had any monetary significance, a 
recent study has shown that in most if not all cases their deposition was motivated by ritual 
beliefs. 7 Hayling Island would therefore seem to represent a continuation of the tradition, 
although it is the first formal temple to yield such a find - most ‘currency bars' come from 
settlement boundaries, or natural settings such as rivers, caves, or rocks - and lies at the end of 
their chronological range. 8 

Many of the small metal objects on the site were bent or broken before deposition. The 
breaking of metal objects deposited for votive reasons is well known on other British and 
Continental temple sites. Some of the Iron Age and Roman coins have also been deliberately 
damaged, which in this particular context may suggest sacrificial intent (see Table I). The 
great majority of such coins are pre-Claudian in date, suggesting that this practice was at its 
height before and immediately after the Roman conquest of Britain. While it is natural to 
assume that bent or stabbed plated coins were so treated to test for plating, most of the 
deliberately damaged Iron Age coins at Hayling Island were of perfectly good manufacture, 
calling into question the usual interpretation of cuts and stabs even with the plated coins on 
this site. Where the Roman plated coins are concerned, there is also a conspicuous absence of 
the ‘bankers' marks' and regular stamps so often employed elsewhere in Britain in the process 
of sorting genuine from false denarii, but a prevalence instead of crude cuts and stabs that 
would be equally compatible with ritual destruction. 

The identity of the cult to which the shrine was dedicated remains unknown. It is. however, 
very probable that the temple was part of the development of the Chichester-Fishbourne area 
under Verica and Cogidubnus. There was an early temple to Neptune and Minerva at 
Chichester, v and the composition of the Iron Age finds at Hayling Island might suggest 
dedication to another martial deity. 


4 Ai the contemporary Gallo-Roman temple site at Bois 
L' Abbe. Eu. in Normandy, there was clear evidence that many 
of the coins were originally deposited in heaps and piles, some 
of them probably in woven containers. See M. Mangard. 

‘Informations archeologiques: circonscription de Haute- 
Normandie’. Gallia 36 (1978), 295-313. Bois I'Abbe offers a 
number of parallels to Hayling Island. It too lies close to the 
sea and has yielded a few British coins. 

* The 1962-71 excavations at Harlow temple, Essex, for 
example, yielded 96 brooches (N E. France and B, M, Gobcl. 

The Romano- British temple at Harlow I (Harlow, 1985). 

Brooches are equally common finds on Gallo-Roman temples 


(Gazetteer by P. Horne and A. King in W. Rodw'ell (ed.) op. 
at. n 1 above, pp. 369-555). 

6 Information from J. Bayley and S. Butcher. 

7 R, Hingley. ’Iron Age “currency bars": the social and 
economic context’, Archaeol J 147(1990). 91 117. 

* It is possible that the Iron Age shrine at Hayling Island 
was in use for some time before coins began to be deposited 
there, 

’’ See J.E. Boguers, ‘King Cogidubnus in Chichester: 
another reading of R. I B. 91’. Britannia It) (1979). 24.3-54. 
Sce also B.W. Cunliffc. Excavations at Fislihaitritc 1961-71 
(Leeds, 1971). 



TABLE I'" 


Deliberately damaged coins (*= plated coin): 

site phase 

coin period 

Iron Age 

coins 



HI no. 

8 

edge apparently flattened with a blow 

IV 

B2 

12 

edge bent 

X 

B2 

14 

holed 

IV 

B2 

39 

edge chisel-cut and coin hammered 

11/1V 

B3 

71 

cut in half 

X 

B2 

74 

cut in quarters 

X 

B 1 

94* 

edge stabbed 

I1I/1V 

B2 

103* 

cut roughly in half 

X 

B3 

124* 

edge cut 

Il/IV. some VII 

G3 

132* 

bent and slashed 

X 

G3 

135 

cut in half 

X 

G2 

151* 

cut in half 

X 

G3 

152* 

slashed 

X 

Gl 

Roman coins 



168 

halved as. stabbed 3 limes 11 

X 

Rla 

175* 

stabbed 

X 

Rla 

179* 

pricked 

X 

Rla 

185* 

cut in half, edge hammered 

X 

Rib 

188* 

slabbed 

I1I/IV 

Rib 

191* 

pricked 

IV 

Rib 

195 

halved as, cut 

IV/VII 

Rlc 

196* 

pricked 

X 

Rib 

198* 

cut in half, broken 

X 

Rib 

201* 

scratched 

VII 

Rlc 

211* 

slashed, pieces snapped from rim 

X 

Rid 

228 

edge bent 

X 

R2a 

235 

edge bent 

X 

R2a 

263* 

3 pieces snapped off. preserving portrait 

X 

R3 

293* 

piece cut off 

X 

R8 

362 

cut in half 

X 

RI3b 

436 

cut in half 

X 

R 15a 

451 

cut in half 

X 

RIO-16 


The history of the local dynasty in this period is relevant to the evolution of the temple. 
About a generation after Caesar’s invasion, the rulers of the southern British kingdom appear 
to have entered into an alliance with the new Roman authorities across the Channel with 
whom they had already developed increasingly close ties. Tincommius (c. 20 BC-AD 5) was 
almost certainly entitled Rex el Amiens by Augustus - a client king; this relationship is 
reflected in some of his coins (e.g. HI 44-7). whose types are strongly influenced by Roman 
engraving techniques. 12 Some of the earliest dies of this phase of Tincommius’ coinage may 
actually have been engraved in Gaul, perhaps at the mint on the Titelbierg. for the same hand 
seems to have been at work on the coinage of the Treveran authority ARDA as on some of 


10 Tor the significance of site phases and coin periods, see 
notes to figs. 1-4 below. 

V Halved republican and early imperial asses (HI 166-711. 
192, 195, 262) are a separate phenomenon (p. 54 below i. 


although two of them [111 168. 195) were also hacked at as 
well. HI 168 with 3 conspicuous blows 

l! M. Henig, 'The origin of some ancient British coin 
types'. Hmunniti 3 ( 1972). 209-22 V 
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Tincommius’ dies. 13 This might even be connected with Augustus’ tour of Gaul in 16 BC, an 
appropriate opportunity to underscore the alliance at a time when the administrative 
organization of Gaul was being put on a new footing. 

During his long reign, Verica (c. AD 10-41/43) also maintained a close alliance with Rome. 
His coin types mirror ongoing changes in Roman coinage, current in Gaul: types of Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Gaius are imitated. H There is. however, little evidence for the presence of 
significant quantities of Roman coinage in Britain at this time, and none at all for its use as 
currency in the island. Familiarity with the form and types of contemporary Roman coinage 
went hand in hand with other aspects of ongoing contact with the Romans in Gaul. A 
comparison can be made with second- to first-century BC Noricum, where the local client 
kings had a similar relationship with Rome, and imitated types of Roman denarii on their 
otherwise entirely native coinage. 15 

Although the first shrine on Hayling Island may prove to have been in existence earlier, 
coins seem only to have been deposited with any regularity during the later first century BC at 
the earliest. The custom of using coins as ritual offerings probably reflects adaptation to a 
Gallo-Roman style of religious observance that was by then typical of Roman Gaul, but still 
foreign to Britain, during the generation immediately before the conquest of Britain, in a local 
climate that was exceptionally dependent upon Roman support, and openly proclaimed it. 

In AD 40 Gaius attempted invading Britain, but was thwarted by a mutiny at Boulogne; 
soon after, perhaps ousted by Epaticcus or Caratacus, Verica fled to Claudius, who did 
successfully initiate the conquest in AD 43. lfl Although Verica now disappears from the 
record, he was apparently succeeded as ruler by Cogidubnus, a notable Roman ally who was 
still alive in Tacitus’ time (Agricola 14). The kingdom furnished an important supply-centre at 
Fishbourne harbour for the Roman armies during the early years of the invasion, as well as an 
initial base for Vespasian’s conquest of the Durolriges, and its ruler was richly rewarded for 
his support. Cogidubnus was made a privileged ally, left legally free, and given defeated tribes 
to administer. He was awarded Roman citizenship by Claudius (Tiberius Claudius C.) and 
styled himself Rex Magnus . 17 Presumably in AD 69 he espoused Vespasian’s cause, bringing 
still further rewards. His dedication to Roman ways is manifest in the quite exceptional 
monuments for their date in Britain that he had constructed at Chichester and Fishbourne. It 
was probably under Cogidubnus, towards the end of his reign, that the earlier wooden shrine 
at Hayling Island began to be replaced with a new stone temple, employing a masonry 
technique also used at Fishbourne and Chichester. 

Could Hayling Island temple have played some part in reinforcing the peculiar status of the 
client kings of the southern dynasty? The coinage found at the site has a number of features 
that would be compatible with its interpretation as a cult centre connected with the exceptional 


” D. Nash. Coinage in the Celtic World (London, 1087), p. 
129. cl D.F. Allen (ed. D. Nash), The Coins of the Ancient 
Cells (Edinburgh, 1980), p. 80. 

14 S. Scheers. 'Les imitations celtiques des mammies 
romaines en Angleterre et leur signification historique’. Acles 
dn Vc Congees International de Ninnismaiique 19X2, J>p. 
619-23. See now also her article. Celtic coin types in Britain 
and their Mediterranean origins', in Celtic coinage: Britain 
and Beyond, edited by M. Mays (B.A.R. 222. Oxford, 1992). 
pp. 33-46. 

15 Allcn/Nash. op. cit.. n. 13 above, p. 51: Nash. op. fit., n. 
1 3 above, p. 63. 

The exact date of Verica’s flight is uncertain, but was 
presumably after Claudius became Emperor. Perhaps the most 
likely candidate to have displaced him is Epaticcus, Although 
Epaticcus styles himself the son of Tasciovanus (Tincommius' 


contemporary north of the Thames), his relatively rare coinage 
is struck in gold and silver units and fractions only, following 
Ihe southern tradition. Most of its findspots are within 
southern territory, including Chichester, where issues of 
Epaticcus account for 20 per cent of the Iron Age finds (cf. 
notes on III 105-6). Alternatively. Verica was ejected hy 
Cunobclinus' son Caratacus, who by AD 43 had evidently 
succeeded Epaticcus. whose silver types he borrowed for his 
own very limited coinage. 

17 Bogaers. op. cit.. n. II above. Bogaers's reading Be/gis 
M jagm Britlanniael of the dedication inscription of the temple of 
Neptune and Minerva at Chichesler replaces the previous rendition 
Leg Aug Bril, an honour which has always been difficult to 
explain. It is conceivable that Cogidubnus' title recalls the para- 
mount status earlier enjoyed by Ihe eastern ruler. Cunobclinus. 
whom Suetonius called King of Ihe Britons (Caligula 44. 2). 
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position of a British dynasty that had been dependent upon Roman support even before the 
Conquest. In a much earlier era, we hear of a temple of Minerva in Cisalpine Gaul where 
‘immovable’ military standards were kept 1 8 - this seems to have represented or even 
guaranteed cohesion among allied but otherwise independent Lribal units. The temple of clivus 
Claudius founded in Britain at Colchester 19 on the model of the altar and temple of Rome and 
Augustus at Lugdunum in Gaul performed analogous functions within provincial territory. In 
an allied kingdom, an explicit cult of Rome and Augustus would have been inappropriate, but 
Cogidubnus seems to have paid meticulous homage to the Roman dynasty for his own 
reasons, and some form of ceremonial expression of his allegiance - this temple, for instance 
- would make sense. 

Cogidubnus struck no known coinage of his own, but his kingdom did not become Roman 
territory, using exclusively Roman currency as its own. until after his death at some point in 
the late first century AD. As a free ally surrounded by conquered lands, Cogidubnus’ territory 
was crucial to the organization and economy of early provincial southern Britain without 
being an integral part of it. His own independent need for coinage was largely met from local 
Iron Age coinage still in circulation, although some Roman coinage, especially silver, also 
presumably started to come into use, as happened in the territory of his fellow client ruler, 
Prasulagus, in East Anglia . 20 This complicates the interpretation of the Iron Age coins on ihe 
site, although it will be argued below that a tentative distinction can be drawn between pre- 
and post-Conquest coin finds. There are similar difficulties with the Roman coins. First- 
century AD Roman coinage is found at Hayling Island in quantities unusual in Britain outside 
military sites, and most of it probably derives from the post-Conquest period, reflecting 
Cogidubnus' hospitality to the invading forces as well as interaction with conquered areas of 
Britain. There is, however, a small amount of Roman coinage in late pre-Conquest contexts on 
the site, together with the British and Continental Iron Age coins that constitute the majority 
of the coins recovered. Roman and Gaulish coins may well have entered Britain together 
during the early first century AD. reflecting the southern dynasty’s early involvement with the 
Romans in Gaul. 

The Iron Age and Roman coins from the Hayling Island temple comprise one of the largest 
and most unusual mixed groups of site finds in Britain, including many rare or hitherto 
unrecorded British types and an unusually high proportion of Gaulish imports. The early 
Roman coin assemblage also has many atypical features. The opportunity has therefore been 
taken to publish a preliminary account of the coins here, although full assessment of their 
significance must await the main excavation report, on which work is still proceeding . 21 The 
catalogue is followed by a discussion of the nature and sequence of coin deposition at the 
temple, where both the Iron Age and Roman finds will be set in their wider British and 
Gaulish context. 


Is Polybius. Histories II. 32. In Celtic territories, the armed 
goddess Roma could perhaps readily be assimilated to the 
native warrior dcily called Minerva or Athena by 
Mediterranean observers. In this connection, the marked 
preference lor Ihe Minerva type of Claudiaii as when local 
copies were made in Britain and Gaul is perhaps significant. 
rl Tacitus Annals 14, .31. 

As is clear Irony the presence ol Roman denarii in several 
post-Conquest lecnian silver hoards. See J. Creighton, The 
decline and tail of the Iceniun monetary system', in M. Mays 
ted.) op. cit.. n. 14 above, pp. 83-92. The two recent post- 


Conquest silver finds in southern territory, at Waltham St 
l.avvienee. Berkshire, and at Waiihorough. Surrey, both 
contained small numbers of Roman denarii alongside many 
more Iron Age issues. For Waltham St Lawrence, see now A. 
Burnett. ‘Celtic coinage in Britain III: l ho Waltham St 
Lawrence treasure trove'. DNJ 60 ( 1990). I 3-28. 

:| We are indebted to Anthony King and Graham Soffe. 
who together with the late Robert Downey directed Ihe 
1976-82 excavations, for their permission to publish the coins 
in advance of ihe main report, and for providing much helpful 
inlormalion 
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CATALOGUE OF COINS FROM THE HAYLING ISLAND TEMPLE 
Daphne Briggs and Colin Haselgrove 


1. BRITISH COINS 


A. CENTRAL-SOUTHERN BRITAIN 

Thin Silver Coins 

Hampshire Type n 

1. AR 0.49g SF 572. Paper-thin silver unit, cf. M.32L VA 1280-1 (ascribed to Durotriges). Allen p. 82. cl', pi. 
v fig. 30. Rev. ring and 2 chains below horse, centre-dotted ring, chain, and pellets above. 

2. AR 0.45g SF 1087. Another, cf. Allen fig. 30. Rev. ring (?) below horse. 4 centre-dotted rings above. 

3. AR 0.48g SF 448. Another, as VA 1280-1 and Allen fig. 30. Rev. lyre ornament above horse, 2 rings and 
chains below. 

4. AR 0.28g SF 423. Another, broken. 

5. AR 0.58g SF 335. Another. 

6. AR 0.20g SF 4 17. Another, uncertain variety. 

These coins have often been ascribed to the Durotriges, most recently by Van Arsdell (p. 301). Derek Allen's 
reasons for preferring an east Hampshire origin are, however, still valid. Apart from the six at Hayling Island and 
the similar coins listed below (HI 7-8, 9-14), the following findspots are known: one in a find from 'near 
Portsmouth', 1830; six from excavations in 1911-12 at Hengistbury Head: four in the Le Catillon hoard; one each 
from excavations at Winchester in 1964 and Owslebury in 1970; and another from an unknown location in 
Hampshire. Nothing in the type or distribution of the series really suggests a Durotrigan origin; somewhere to the 
east of the Solent is much more likely, where they evidently constitute the earliest stratum of indigenous silver 
coinage. 

Allen noted Continental parallels for the types of the Hampshire thin silver series, which is unusual in being 
virtually flat. The potential Continental prototypes are perhaps later than Allen thought; none are incontestably 
earlier than the 60s BC. Then, for what was probably a short period around the middle of the first century BC. 
probably extending into the 40s or even 30s BC. a number of communities in areas of Gaul close to the Channel, in 
central-southern Britain, and perhaps on some of the Channel Islands, struck thin silver coins, usually distinctly 
scyphate, and often with very elaborate zoomorphic designs. These include several silver types from north-western 
Gaul between the lower Seine and Picardy (S. 51-3). the latest Armorican billon coinages in small denominations 
(e.g. LT XXI 6455-6480. and many on pis. XXV-XXVI1). and still largely unclassified coinages presumably of 
British or Channel Islands origin such as those that follow from Hayling Island. In 1985-6 an example of S- 52 
w'as excavated at Silchesler, :! - , demonstrating that the supposed Continental prototypes did sometimes reach 
southern England. Provisionally, all these coinages may be ascribed to points within the same chronological 
horizon, from c. 70/60 -c. 40/30 BC. The origins of the Hampshire series itself could fall on cither side of Caesar’s 
invasion of Britain 


Fractions similar to Hampshire Type 

7. AR pi. 0. 1 6g SF 294. Thin base silver fraction. VA-, M-. Obv. thunderbolt pattern with centre-dotted ring in 
centre; Rev. horse 1.. 2 rings below, several pellets above. Perhaps a fraction of the larger Hampshire type 
above. 

8. AR 0. 13g SF 1663. Thin silver fraction. VA-. M-. Obv. similar to last, with large wheel ornaments either 
side and centre-dotted rings; Rev. similar to last, with various centre-dotted rings in the field Edge 
apparently hammered, deleting the design. 


— D.F Allen. ’Lcs pieces dargent minces du comtd de 2J Information M. Fulford. 
Hampshire: nouveau lien entre la Gaule celtique el le Grande 
Bretagne’. RN( Ser. 6). 7 (1965). 79-93. 
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Ollier types 

9. AR ().52g SF 3X9. Silvered bu.se alloy unil, VA-. M-. Obv. Abstract design bused on head, neck, and lurelcgs of 2 
horses back to back: Rev. horse I.. with rope curling forward from chin: dolphin above, flower ornament below. 
Akin to S.53 ( tig. 337: probably from Picardy), but types on both sides reversed. See also Delestree lig. 21. 

10. AR 0.27g SF 3005. Another. Obv. type clearly equine. 

11. AR 0.2Xg SF 99. Fragile thin silver coin. Obv. pattern of paired animals, poorly preserved, somewhat as 
last; Rev. horse r., 3 dots below, otherwise as last. 

12. AR pi. 0.69g SF 3483. Thin silver coin, bent, VA-. M-. Obv. Abstract, possibly zoomorphic pattern 
(damaged): Rev. horse r. with various poorly preserved ornaments. See. remotely. M32la. 

13. AR 0.37g SF 706. Very thin base silver coin, much corroded. VA-, M-. Obv. uncertain type employing many 
dots; Rev pattern of a ring or stylized face and dots; cf. paired eyes on Obv. of Hampshire type, or 
Durotrigcs potin motifs, VA pis. 35-7. For possible Continental parallels sec Belgic potins S. 198 or AV of 
Treveri (S. 22), both of which were issued in the first half of the first century BC. 

14. ARC?) 0.64g SF 1735. Broken and corroded: illegible thin British type. Rev. might depict animal to right 
looking over its own back. There seems to be a deliberately punched hole in the flan, confused with 
subsequent breakage. 

Silver units and fractions 

Types with Belgic affinities 

15. AR LI4g SF 2905. Unit of uncertain Continental/British origin. Obv. two stylized confronted horses with 
foal, vegetal motif, and sun motif below (cf. S. 53. fig. 337. probably from Picardy): Rev. horse r.. wheel 
and sun ornament above, small animal or fish looking over its back below (cf. severed horse-head motif on 
British silver, nos 41-3 below). 

See VVSL 16 (Obv). Burnett ad loc. notes another with similar obverse in the Le Cafillon hoard, and another 
‘roughly similar' found in 1989 near Kingsclere. Hants. 

16. AR L02g SF 668. Unit of uncertain Continental/British origin. Obv. schematic lid. r. with flamboyant hair 
(die apparently much altered); Rev. triple-tailed horse r. with severed head above and Armorican boar below. 

The Obv. type probably copies Conquest-period central-western Gaulish silver inscribed ANDECOMBO (HI 15 It 
The reverse design, with severed head, is inspired by central Gaulish silver issues of the first half of the first 
century BC. still in use in the mid century (Nash SC. figs. 656-64). but the horse is derived from hue gold issues of 
the Aulerci Eburovices (Seheers, Seine-Maritime, pi. XIV. 284-93 and op c/7. (1980), n. 44 below, pi. Ill), also slill 
in use in (he mid first century BC. Late Armorican or Channel Islands silver billon coins also copied a wide range 
of the Gaulish coin types that were in general circulation during the decades immediately following the Roman 
conquest of Gaul (e g. LT XXV JI6 - XXVI 10392). The ILiyling Island coin, though certainly of different 
geographical origin from the coins in LT. seems to be doing something similar in choice of types, and if it is indeed 
imitating AN DECOMBO, is unlikely to be earlier than the 40s BC. 

These coins may come from the Hampshire area, or at least from central-southern Britain. Another was found at 
Alcislon. Sussex.' in 1989 ( 1 .35a. CCI 90/55. B.S'J Coin Register 1990 no. 4). A third (CCI 90/837. I.27gt. 

probably from the same reverse die but in an earlier state, and with its obverse die also in better condition, was 

found ‘3 km from Chichester 1 . Burnett (WSL on no. 15) mentions another example from the same place 'near 

Chichester’. A fourth, a variant in cruder style, was in the Waltham St Lawrence hoard (WSL 15. I.lbg). 

17. AR 0.87g SF 2862. Silver unit of Continenlal/British type. VA-. M-. Obv. hd r.: Rev. horse r. with lyre below, wheel 
above, and pseudo-legend. Obv. cf. S. 63. lig. 360 (Belgic bronzes of uncertain origin, perhaps from Picardy). 

Again, an origin in central -southern Britain or in the Channel Islands seems likely. Ollier examples are recorded 
from 'the Isle of Wight’, shown to the British Museum ICCI 92/48. I .l4g); one from Pctersfield. Hants, or else 
Hatting, Sussex, now' in The Museum, St Helier, Jersey (CCI no number, n.w, t: one from the Le Catillon hoard. 
Jersey (Allen, Origins, p. 298); one from Bognor. Sussex (illusi. Allen. Origins, pi. xiii no, 20). 

For ihe types in general compare the post-Conqucsi silver of Picardy (Dclestrcc). with which the British coinage 
is probably contemporary. 
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Types with Annorican affinities 

18. AR 2.07g SF 615. Base silver unit, perhaps not British. Obv. lid. r., rather Annorican in style, with heavy locks 
of hair; Rev. horse r., with Annorican boar below, as on LT XXI 6455 (Andccavi; post-Conquest period). 

Both types, especially the obverse, bear some resemblance to HI 17. On the reverse, the motif of boar beneath 
horse is a familiar one on mid-first century BC Arniorican coinage, e.g. Coriosolites (see HI 133) or Baiocasses 
(see HI 136). Stylistically, this coin has most in common with coins of the Baiocasses. Cf. also, remotely, LT XLL 
Ev. PI. G 1, M87 (Le Catillon) or the Channel Islands (?) billon coins of the period after the Caesarian war (HI 
138-9). HI 18 may prove not be an insular issue when more provenanced examples come to light. 

19. AR 0.35g SF 130. Base silver fraction, VA-. M-. Obv. pattern of lyre (or possibly two connected by linear 
design), wreath, and rings; Rev. boar to left with ring and lyre ornaments. 

For the reverse type, see J.P. Bushe-Fox, Hengistbmy Head , PI xxxii, 27; the obverse of this coin also has some 
similarities. Another possible obverse parallel is the AR unit VA 1 185-1, unattributed, though classified with 
‘Irregular Dobunnic' coins (p. 284). and perhaps contemporary with them (see HI 95). Compare also AR unit M 
446d (fd. Rowlands Castle. Hants., 1948). classified by Allen as a south of the Thames type. British LZ10.- 4 

20. AR pi, 0.72g SF 447. Base silver plated fraction. VA-. M-. Obv. two boars arranged around centre-dotted 
ring, ring-dot ornaments in field; Rev. horse I. with ring-dot ornaments, and rayed motif in front. Some 
affinities with the coin from Hcngistbury Head compared with HI 19. 

21. Silvered billon 0.59g SF 326. Fraction of uncertain Continenial/British origin. Obv hd. r., hair incised in 
straight lines; Rev. Armorican human-headed horse r„ uncertain trailing ornament in front, wheel below. 

See style of the latest Armorican billon issues, e.g. LT XXI 6455 (Andecavi) or XXIII 6794 (Redones). 

As already indicated, the chronology of these thin silver coinages as a whole is uncertain, and their relationship 
with standard British silver issues is undetermined. The many points of similarity with non-quinarius type 
Continental silver issues of the period c. 70/60 BC— 40/30 BC is suggestive, and they might tentatively be regarded 
as parts of the same phenomenon. There are other examples of coin design shared by communities inside and 
outside a Roman province: a relevant example is the silver monnaies a la croix of the first century BC, struck both 
within the Roman province of Gallia Narbonensis, and by independent communities in south-western Gaul. Coins 
of this general type in Britain seem to derive primarily from areas close to the Channel coastline, and the dolphin 
employed as a subsidary element in the design of HI 9 may be an explicit reference to maritime concerns; dolphins 
are still occasionally sighted off the south-western coast of Britain, In this connection, the poorly preserved coin 
HI 12 seems, on the reverse, to include a subsidiary motif very like the ship motif (or key-like derivative) held 
aloft by the horseman on the much earlier coinage of Normandy (LT XX 6949. 6927-8; Schecrs. Seine-Maritime , 
pi. Xlil 270, with bibliography p. 71; third/second century BC). 


Other Early Uninscribed Issues 25 

22. AV pi. 4.60g SF 332. British QA = VA 214-1 . M 58 var. 

The types on both sides of this coin are derived from Suessiones gold staters, S. 26 figs. 174-6. c. 60/50 BC (see 
HI 123), but the designs have been reinterpreted in British style: note especially the horse's head. “British” QA 
coins are not uncommon in northern France, suggesting that the earliest issues of the lype (on a 5.9g siandard. and 
in yellow gold) were actually struck there, subsequent development of the series later taking place in Britain. The 
British variety was ancestral to the earliest inscribed gold staters of the centra I -soul hern area in the name of 
COMMIOS (VA 350—1 ), and may be dated to 50/40 BC. 

23. AR pi. 0.88g SF 416. Silver unit, VA-, M-. Obv. hd. I., somewhat Armorican in style, surrounded by crescent 
ornaments; Rev. Atrebatic horse I., surrounded by rings and pellets, sun ornament above, circular motif below. 
Dies of HI 24. 

24. AR pi. 0,79g SF 2780. Another, Dies of HI 23. 


:4 The type is ascribed by Van Arsdcll (1662-1) to arc little known and unpublished, will become possible on 
Dubnovetlcunus in Essex, without argument. completion of Simon Bean's Ph.D. thesis for Use University of 

25 A fuller understanding of these coinages, some of which Nottingham on the coinage of this area of Iron Age Britain. 
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25. AR pi. 0.67g $F 3457. Another. Rev. die of HI 23-4; Obv. die too poorly preserved for secure comparison. 


26. AR pi. 0.65g SF 2925. Another. 

27. AR p). 0.86g SF 6092, 2(1 Another, variant. 

At present, this is the largest number of coins of this unpublished type from a single site, and while that does not 
necessarily indicate origin in the immediate locality, the presence of three die-linked specimens would be 
compatible with manufacture nearby. 27 The style and module of these coins are comparable with other early 
standaixl silver units of the central-southern area, notably those that follow on below. While there do not seem at 
present to be any other recorded finds of this exact type, a gold fraction with identical types was found 'in Sussex’ 
in 1990 (CCI 90/842, 0.77g). A very similar but not identical silver coin, with Obv. a ring before the forehead and 
Rev. a double ring on the horse’s shoulder and haunch and a rayed star above was found at Sheering. Essex (CCI 
90/721. n.w., illust. BNJ Coin Register 1990, no. 146). The Waltham St Lawrence hoard contained two coins with 
similar reverse, but obverse to right (WSL 17-18, 0.97, 0.8 Ig). 

28. AR pi. 1 ,09g SF 2079. Plated base silver unit, perhaps early Atrebatic. M-, VA cf. 280-1. Obv. stylized head 
I. with circular ornament on chin, double row of dots before mouth; Rev. horse r. with sun ornament above 
and ring below. 

Three other coins of precisely the same type are recorded in CCI. One is well preserved and shows the types more 
clearly: Obv. hd. 1. with several straight ropes of hair swept back, prominent round chin, and double ring in front of 
the throat; Rev. horse r. with double-ring ornament on shoulder and haunches, double nostrils, ring and dot 
ornaments in field, and spiral sun ornament above (0.87g, CCI 92/52, probably ex Wanborough hoard). A second 
coin. (0.72g, CCI 88/7 1 ) is said to have come from Essex, but a manuscript note by Mr Van Arsdell suggests it was 
found at Danebury (Hants.). 1984. A third (15.2 grains = 0.99g, CCI 86/192) is recorded as having been found at 
‘•‘Haslemeie 1985”, poss. = Wanborough = Mossop’. 

29. AR pi. 0.5 ig SF 6088. Similar type: Obv. illegible, ? hd. I.; Rev. horse I., wheel ornament above, ring or 
rings in front. 

30. AV pi. 0.82g SF 1767. Core of plated quarter-stater. VA-, M-. Obv. diademed hd. 1.; Rev. horse r. with two 
prominent nostrils, surrounded by wheel, ring, and dot ornaments. Cf. Atrebatic types VA pi. 9. M pi. V 
(Alien British QC) or VA 234-1, M76 (Allen LX4). 

Another with identical types (AV 0.93g. CCI 90/812, BNJ Coin Register 1990 no. J 27) was found at Robin Wood. 
Compton. West Sussex, in 1989. Cf. WSL 10, 14. Burnett notes another similar to WSL 14 was found at Farley 
Heath (coin in BM). 

31. AR 0.98g SF 664. Silver unit. VA-, M-. Obv. horse I. looking back, with large nostrils; Rev. horse r. with the 
same large nostrils, sun ornaments above and below. 

This coin is Atrebatic in style: cf. VA pi. 9, 250-1, 280-1 (Rev.). Cf. also BNJ Coin Register 1990 no. 145. found 
at Tilbury, Essex, but with Obv. reversed, and different motifs in field on the reverse, perhaps a Trinovantian issue. 

32. AR pi. 0.87g SF 473, As Iasi, but Rev. type reversed. 

33. AV pi. 0.79g SF 1675. Quarter-stater, VA-, M-. Obv. abstract cruciform pattern; Rev. Atrebatic horse L, oval 
or circular ornament in front with at least 2 central dots; 2 rings below. Cf 'Atrebatic Abstract’ type. VA 
242-1, M 7.3 (British QC). 

Another, in silver, with almost identical types but no provenance is recorded in CCI (91/598. 0.40g). A second 
silver coin, very similar but with sketchier obverse was allegedly found at Waltham St Lawrence. Berks, in 1990. 
(CCI 90/822, 0,49g = N.Circ October 1990, 268. no, 8), 

34. AV pi. 0.$3g SF 595. Core of plated quarter-stator; Obv. as VA 244-3 (’Atrebatic’). Rev. illegible. 


-’ 6 SF numbers from 500 1 onwards have been assigned by us 27 HI 23 and 24 were tound in levels II and VII of the site 
to coins collected as surface finds from the temple area after respectively, 
the excavations had finished. 
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Another similar coin is recorded in CCI <84/645. n.w.. Van Arsdell collection, no provenance): same Obv.. but Rev. 
has horse r. with star ornament above (British QC). 

35. AV pi. 0.58g SF 1683. Very corroded bronze core of uncertain type, probably a quarter- stater. Obv. 
cruciform ornament: Rev. horse r. with ring above and uncertain ornament below. See 'Atrebatic Abstract' 
types. VA 244-1. 246-1 , M 73. 74 (British QC). but different in detail. 

36. AR 1 .25g $F 647. Silver unit. VA-. M-. Obv. hd. r. with hair in heavy crescents; Rev. horse r., centre-dotted 
ring above, ring and three pellets in front, ring ornament with double linear superstructure below. 

37. AR 1 ,02g SF 2169. Another. 

38. AR L30gSF 3064. Another. 

39. AR 1.02g SF 1385. Base silver unit that seems to have been hammered, splitting the flan. VA-, M-. Obv. as 
last; Rev. similar, but radial spikes behind horse's rump. 

A similar coin to no. 39 was found 'near Portsmouth' in 1830 (information from Paul Robinson). It is possible 
that nos 36-9, otherwise unrecorded, were struck locally, and to judge from the damaged state of some of the 
dies, it may originally have been a substantial coinage which has since largely disappeared, perhaps recalled 
soon after issue. All four coins listed here were found in different places on the site, three of which were in 
clearly pre-Flavian contexts. They are also unusual among coins found on this site in that none seems to be 
plated. 


Early Inscribed silver units 

40. AR pi. 0.87g SF 3487. VA Atrebatic C unit, see 355-1/3/5. M446b. Garbled inscription on Obv.. EC on Rev. 

Horse akin to HI 41-3. 

Van Arsdell attributes this coinage to Commius (NCirc December 1986, 330; March 1987. 42; May 1989. 1 15: 
November 1989, 2S9; see also D. Symons, ibid.. May 1991, 112, no. 2). Van Arsdell links inscribed and 
uninscribed varieties together by the E symbol on the reverse in its various forms, and these in turn are connected 
with a similar symbol on some gold staters also attributed to Commius (M 92 van, VA 352-1). One silver unit of 
this series (CCI 91/36=90/840. 0.268g, found near Chichester) docs appear to have CO under the chin on the 
obverse. 

This is evidently a complex series of coin types with many varieties, mostly uninscribed or illiterate, and it 
seems premature to ascribe the series as a whole to Commius himself, although it is apparent that at least some 
of the coins may have originated in the central-southern area, and (hey may well belong to the same 
chronological horizon. Another exactly as HI 40 was found at Hursibourne Tarrant, Hants. (CCI 92/316. n.w.). 
Van Arsdell ( NCirc Nov. 1989, 289) records two minims of the series (cf. VA 355-5) found by metal detector 
near Danebury. Wilts. Another crude variant with fallen E symbol was found near Woodstock. Oxon. (CCI 
90/92. n.w.). In connection with the latter is is worth noting the similarity in style between these coins and 
Dobunnic silver issues (M pi. XXIII. VA pis. 29-31): it is perhaps unlikely that this is a single unified series 
with a single point of issue. 

41. AR pi. 0.85g SF 33 1 5. Unit inscribed NMRVR, VA 473-1, M !3lb. 

42. AR (?pl.) 1 ,03g SF 2328. Another. 

43. AR pi, 0.85g SF 2960. Another. 

A specimen of this coinage, published in SCMB October 1979, appeared to read TINCOM in upside-down letters 
standing on the rim of the design, stalling behind the head at the right. Something similar can be discerned on 
M 13 lb. Van Arsdell classifies this type as Verica's first coinage, suggesting that the inscription, poorly preserved 
on the specimen he illustrates, might read VERICA. The Hayling Island specimens have a garbled and probably 
illiterate inscription that cannot confidently be derived from the name of any known dynast. The style of the 
engraving suggests contemporaneity with Tasciovanus (e.g. VA 1750-1, M 171), and therefore also with 
Tincommius. This is probably a central-southern coinage, perhaps from the north of the region. The coin published 
in SCMB in October 1979 was found at Silchester, and the Waltham St Lawrence hoard contained what seems to be 
a fraction (WSL 23, 0.4Qg): Rev. exactly the same, but Obv. has another horse to r., surrounded by ring and wheel 
ornaments. All the Hayling Island examples come from different dies. 
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Later Atrebates/Regni and associates 
Tincommius 

44. AV pi. 0.69g SF 1355. Tincommius quarter-stater, VA 378-1, M 97. 

45. AV pi. 3.89g SF 1835. Tincommius stater, VA 385-1, M 100. 

46. AV pi. 2.82g SF 2338. Another. 

47. AV pi. 0.89g SF 2952. Tincommius quarter-slater, VA 390-1. M 104. 

48. AR pi, 1 ,02g SF 3327. Tincommius unit, VA 396-1 , M 106, 

49. AR pi. 0.75g SF 533. Another. 

50. AR pi. 0.98g SF 3008. Tincommius unit, VA-, M-. Obv. hd. r. (cf. VA 396-1): Rev. bull r.. TIN above. CO 
below. 

5 1 . AR pi. 0.29g SF 100. Tincommius minim, VA 383-1, M 1 1 8. Broken. 


Uncertain author 

52. AR 0.25g SF 708. Southern dynasty minim. VA 1286-1, M 372. Obv. garbled letters on a tablet; Rev. star 
ornament, centre-dotted ring, and pellets. 

Tli is rare type is probably another local southern issue. Only one other provenanced example is known, from Hod 
Hill, Dorset. A solitary example of the corresponding silver unit is in the British Museum, but Robinson rejects the 
'near Portsmouth’ provenance which is sometimes given lor this coin.-* Evans (p. 213) read the inscription on 
these other coins as CRAB — if correct this presumably refers to an otherwise unknown southern ruler stylistically 
most likely to be contemporary with Tincommius" successor Verica. 

Verica 

53. AV pi. 4.87gSF2080. Verica slater, VA 500-1. M 12i. 

54. AR pi. 0.60g SF 6086. Verica unit, VA 505-1, M 123. 

55. AV pi. 3.75g SF 231 1 , Verica slater, VA 520- 1, M 125. 

56. AR pi. 0.77g SF 3098, Verica unit, VA 530-1, M 128. 

57. AR pi. 1 .2 Ig SF 2777. Verica unit, VA 53 1-1 , M 1 29. 

58. AR pi. 1 .02g SF 2 1 87. Verica unit, VA 533-1, M 131. 

59. AR pi. 1 ,37g SF 2603. Another, 

60. AR pi. 0.87g SF 678. Another. 

Nos 58-60 clearly imitate the types of Roman asses struck under Gaius in the name of M. Agrippa (RIC P Gaius 
58). The prototype would not have been available in Britain before AD 36 or 37, so the silver coinage inspired by 
it must belong to the closing years of Verica’s reign. In AD 39 or 40 Gaius was at Mainz, where Amniimis, son of 
Cunobellnus, put himself under imperial protection (Suetonius Cal. 44. 2: see HI 67). Gaius was ostentatiously 
contemplating conquest of Britain at that time, and Verica's imitation of a contemporary coin type that 
commemorated Gaius' illustrious military grandfather may reflect the old man’s ongoing concern to maintain 
friendly relations with the Roman authorities in Gaul. Ten of these coins were included in the Waltham St 
Lawrence hoard (WSL 87-96). 


;h BNJ 50 ( 1980). 5-20. 
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6 1 . AR pi. 1 . 16g SF 1 379. Verica unit, VA 506-1, M-. 

Six of these were included in the Waltham St Lawrence hoard (WSL 97-102). and many more came from 
Wanborough. Finds from outside the region include a plated copy from Bagendon, Glos. ( Bull hist Arch Loud 26 
(1990), 31 L 

62. AR 0.26g SE2S6. Verica minim, VA 564-1, M 117. 

63. AR 0.33g $F 762. Verica minim. VA-, M-. Ohv. Cruciform pattern: Rev. boar r., VI R. 

A minim with a similar design but with Rev. lion r. was found at Chichester (0.30g; R.A.G. Carson. 'The Early 
British Coins', in A. Down. Chichester Excavations 111 (Chichester, 1978). pp. 330-1. no. 2). 

64. AR 0.22g SF 2785. Verica minim, VA-, M-. Obv. Augustan head r„ COMM1 F: Rev. sphinx r.. VER1. 
Another weighing 0.23g from the same dies was found 'near Reading' (CCI 88/1 19). Three minims of similar 

description were found at Wanborough. 

65. AR 0.35g SF 2730. Verica minim. VA 550-1, M-, WSL 110. 

66. AR pi. 0.27g SF 6088. Core of plated minim. Obv. double-star ornament, of. VA 383-1/5 (Tincoinmius). 
560-1 (Verica), 561-1 ("A”). 


‘A ' Minim 

67, AR 0.3 lg SF 269. 'A' minim, VA 56 1-1 , M 316. 

Van Arsdell ascribes this coinage to Verica. with which it is probably contemporary, but whose initial it does not 
bear. It has also been ascribed to Amminus. struck within Verica ’s sphere of influence in the mid 30s AD. 1 ’* It is, of 
course, possible that these minims were issued earlier in Verica's reign by an otherwise unknown authority, or even 
under Tincommius (Simon Bean, pers. comm.: cf. Obv. VA 383-1 . 383-5). although the style of detailed engraving 
is perhaps most compatible with some of Verica’s minims (c.g. VA 550-1, 556-1 , HI 64). 


Uninscribed minim 

68. AR pi. 0.38g SF 640. Uninscribed southern kingdom minim, cl, Verica (VA 512-1). Obv. bull to r.. Rev. 
bird to left in profile, wings raised. 


B. SOUTH COAST: BRITISH O 

69. AV 1 ,38g SF 407. British O quarter-stater, VA 143-1, M 40. 

70. AV l.05gSF412. Another. 

71. AV 1 ,00g SF 1714. Another, deliberately cut almost in half. Shares Obv. die with HI 72. 

72. AV 1 .40g SF 3346. Another. Shares Obv. die with HI 7 1 . 

73. AV 0.66g SF 1 187. Base gold quarter-stater, VA 1225-1, M 44. 

These coins, together with H! 36-9, 74-6, 113-14, and the thin silver coins (which could arguably not be plated 
anyway) arc unusual on this site in that they are not plated. They arc also all among the earliest coins deposited at 
the temple, and HI 69 and 70 were found in the same unambiguously pre-Flavian context from which HI 1 14 was 
also recovered. Gallo-Belgic D quarter-staters such as HI 1 13-14 were the prototype for British O quarter-staters, 

and some, including the die-linked pair found on this site, may have been struck in a coastal area of southern 

Britain rather than in Gaul: see commentary ad loc. below. It is possible that HI 1 13-14 and 69-73 reflect deposits 
spanning the entire history of both coinages in Britain. The type gave rise to an extensive series in base gold and 
then silver, which can be attributed to the Duromges, of which HI 92 represents the final stages of degradation. 
These Durotrigan derivatives circulated alongside the stater coinage that is listed next. 


*'■ p. Nash. 'Amminus did strike coins', Oxford J Archueol kingdom of Verica", Oxford J Archaeoi I ( 1982), 243-6.; and 

I (1982). 1 1 1-14.; M. Hcnig and D. Nash.. ‘Amminus and the Nash. op. cii. (1987). n. 13 above, p. 135. 
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C. SOUTH-WESTERN AREA: DUROTRIGES AND NEIGHBOURS 
British B gold Stater 

74. AV l ,06g SF 2763. Quarter segment of a deliberately cut British B stater, VA 1205. M 32. 


Durotriges slaters 

75. AR 5.68g SF 1766. Early Durotriges stater, VA 1235-1, M 317. 

76. AR 5.48g SF 1526. Another. 

77. AR pi. 3.46g SF 15)3. Durotriges stater, VA 1252/1254, M 317/318. 

78. AR4.91gSF 803. Another. 

79. AR 5.56g SF 386. Durotriges billon stater with silver wash, VA 1254-1, M 317. 

80. AR 3.l7g SF 1105. Another. 

81. AR pi. 3.59g SF 1669. Another. 

82. Billon 4.0 Ig SF 1726. Another. 

83. Billon 4.) IgSF 1787. Another, VA 1254/1255. 

84. Billon 4.06g SF 3 103. Another. 

85. Silvered billon 3.48g SF 1693. Another. 

86. Billon 4.46g SF 243. Another, severely corroded, 

87. AE/bi)lon 4.37g SF 2957. Another, severely corroded, see M 318. 

88. AE 3.93g SF 632. Durotriges struck bronze. VA 1254/1290, M 3 18. 

89. AE 3.6 1 g SF 2155, Another, VA 1290, M 318. 

90. AE 2. 14g SF 6082, Another. 

91. AF. 3.83g SF 3174. Another. 

In recent years it has become clear that this series evolved through various stages of weight and fineness, 
starting in base gold and ending in bronze. Due to the condition of these coins, it is rarely possible to attribute them 
to a particular stage in the sequence without metallurgical analysis. This has yet to be undertaken for the Hayling 
Island issues, but it is hoped this can be done in lime for the final report. The very earliest types of base gold - 
which arc absent at Hayling - are present in the Le Catillon hoard' 0 in absolutely fresh condition, suggesling a 
starting date for the series some time in the mid first century BC. 

The number of Durotrigan coins on this site is impressive. Only one (HI 76) was found in a pre-Flavian context. 
HI 78. 81, and 82 (also among the earlier issues in the sequence) were found in contexts approximately 
contemporary with the construction of the stone temple, and the rest were found in later contexts, mostly associated 
with the stone-built temple. Outside their territory of origin, Durotrigan coins are also frequent finds on Roman 
military sites, suggesting significant post-Conqoest displacement. Since the southern kingdom provided a supply 
base for Vespasian’s conquest of the south-west, the concentration of Durotrigan coins here and on other southern 
temples such as Farley Heath. Waltham St Lawrence, and Wanborough could well be a legacy of these events; 
alternatively, it might reflect an earlier dependency upon the southern kingdom. In this connection it is worth noting 
the relative scarcity of coins from areas of Britain that were certainly not in any way dependent politically upon the 
Atrebates/Regni (HI 102-4, 107-9): some of these, too. are probably post-Conquest arrivals (c.g. HI 104, J07. 109). 


" Allen. Origins. 297-8. For the stepwise decline in the Cowell. W.A. Otidy, and A.M. Burnett, 'Celtic coinage in 

metal content of Durotrigan coinage, see for example M.R. Britain P, HNJ 57 (1987). 7-12. 
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Silver fraction, ‘Starfish ’ group 

92. AR 0.65g SF2679. Base silver fraction, Durotrigan tradition, cf. VA 1270/1278. M 320, but more stylized. 
These coins appear to be ultimately derived from HI 69-73. via the intermediate Durotriges quarter-staters. 


D. CENTRE-WEST: DOBUNNI AND NEIGHBOURS 
Prototype 'Dobunnic' silver units 

93. AR pi. 0.4Ig SF 2868. Core of damaged uninscribed plated unit, VA 1020-1, M 376, Allen 'Dobunnic A’. 

94, AR pi, L18gSF 1 16. Another. One edge stabbed. 

While normally ascribed to the Dobunni, these coins may well be of a more southerly origin. They have a wide 
distribution throughout south and south-west England, while only two examples have actually been found in core 
Dobunnic territory (at Naunton and North Cerney). Three of the remaining six finds arc from the Channel coast: 
from Hayling Island, Mount Batten, and Bois L’Abbe, Eu, in Normandy. ‘Dobunnic A’ certainly inspired the 
subsequent unquestionably Dobunnic uninscribed silver issues, which are headed by Dobunnic B (HI 97), and (he 
entire Dobunnic sequence should probably be regarded as a separate entity.-* 1 'Dobunnic A’ may also be ancestral 
to the ‘Imitative Dobunnic' series (HI 95), with which its distribution overlaps. 


‘Imitative Dobunnic' silver 

95. AR pi. 0.74g SF4 10. Bronze cote of plated silver unit. VA 1 170-1 f ‘Irregular Dobunnic’), M 377. Allen ‘Dobunnic L'. 
These were almost certainly not struck by the Dobunni. but derive from central or eastern Wiltshire, 1 - perhaps 
contemporary with the early uninscribed silver of the Dobunni. See comments on HI 94. 


Dobunnic types 

96. AV pi. 3 30g SF 551. Bronze core of Dobunni BODVOC stater, VA 1052-1, M 395. 

97. AR pi . 0.92g SF 3440. Dobunni uninscribed unit, VA 1 042- 1 , M 378, Allen Class B . 

98. AR pi. 0.92g SF 114. Another, VA 1045-1/1049-1. Allen Class C/D. 

99. AR pi. 1.1 Ig SF 62 1 . Another, VA 1049-1, Allen Class D. 

100. AR pi. l.09g SF 2869. Another, VA 1074-1 (?), M 380 (?), Allen Class E ('?). 

10 j . AV pi. 4.5 lg SF 3201. Bronze core of Dobunni plated stater; garbled inscription, perhaps INAM, VA 1 140-3. 


E. NORTH OF THAMES 
Whaddon Chase types , British L 

102. AV pi. 3.20g SF 2812. Plated uninscribed stater, Whaddon Chase type, VA 1487-1, M 137. 

British L has a number of close typological affinities with British QA (HI 22), which may be adopted from that 
series or from its prototype S. 26, although it also borrows from other British and Continental types. It belongs to 
the same general period as British QA, the late 50s or 40s BC. An example was found at Maiden Castle, Dorset. 

103. AV pi. 0.97g SF 3344. About half of a plated stater fraction, Whaddon Chase type, VA 1493-1 , M 138. 


RVE 

104. AE2.55g SF 1699. Bronze unit inscribed RVE, VA 1890-3, cf. M 189. 


11 C. Haselgrove, ‘The Iron Age coins’, in S. Trow, 
‘Excavations at The Ditches, North Cerney, 1982-4’, Trans 
Bristol and Clos Arch Soc, forthcoming. 

12 P. Robinson. 'A local iron Age coinage in silver and 


perhaps gold in Wiltshire', 8NJ 47 (1977), 13. Wc have used 
the ierm ‘Imitative’ in preference to ‘Irregular’ or Allen's 
‘Dobunnic L‘ to distinguish it more clearly from the Dobunnic 
scries proper. 
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Epaliccu. s 

105. AR pi. 1.06g SF 565 Plated unit of Epaticcus, VA 580-1. M 263. 

106. AR pi. I.OOg SF 155. Another, 

The relative scarcity of coins of Epaticcus on this site is interesting, since at Chichester his coins account for 20 
per cent of the excavated Iron Age finds (c. 15 coins in all). While late types would be expected to predominate at 
Chichester anyway, as significant occupation did not start there until the Conquest period, the virtual absence of 
Epaticcus coins from Hayling Island may not be coincidental, but a damitaiio memoriae reflecting his role in 
ousting Cogidubnus' predecessor, Verica (see p. 4 above). 


F. EAST ANGLIA 

107. AR pi. I 08g SF 3305. Boar/horse Icenian unit. VA 659, cf. M 409. 

G. EAST MIDLANDS 

108. AV pi 3.93g SF 290. Corroded core of plated early Corieltauvian stater, cf. VA 800/805. 

109. AV pi. 5.04g SF 23 1. Plated Corieltauvian stater inscribed VEP CORF, VA 940-1, cf. M 459. 

H. UNCERTAIN BRITISH COINS 

1 10. AE/AV pi. 2. 12g SF 6083. Bronze core of plated stater or bronze coin, uncertain Brilish/Gaulish. VA-, M-. 
Obv. stylized horse I. with wheel above; Rev. horse r.. uncertain ornaments above and below. 

111. AE (AV pi.) 2.4 1 g SF 774. Probably core of a plated stater imitating types of Belgic CR1CIRV staters (40s 
BC, cf. HI 124). but in British idiom: for the horse, whose ears are particularly characteristic of early 
Atrebatic engraving, cf. for instance VA 228-1 or 288-1. 

112. AE? AR pi. 2.04g SF 6091. Barely legible British plated coin, Perhaps Verica, VA 530-1 (horseman with 
shield riding r. on both sides), but if so. it is heavy for the type. See also S. 80. fig. 396 (Ambiani post- 
conquest bronze), but on HI 1 12 the horse seems to face to r. 


2. CONTINENTAL IRON AGE COINS 


A. BELGIC GAUL 

Gallo Belgic D quarter-staters 

113. AV l.46g SF 336. Gallo-Bclgic D quarter-slater, S. 13. fig. 1 16-17, VA 69-1. Rev. die of HI 1 14. 

114. AV 1 ,54g SF 415. Another. Obv. design more fragmented: Rev. die of HI 113. 

1 15. AV pi. 0.83g SF 3374. Heavily corroded quarter-stater core, probably Gallo-Belgic D. 

116. AE core of AV pi. or basest AV billon, 0.84g SF 1765. Almost illegible, perhaps core of plated Gallo- 
Belgic D. 

Gallo-Belgic D first appears on the Continent during the currency of Gallo-Belgic C ir. 100-7(1/60 BC). 
although the latest issues probably dale to the 50s BC. The presence of British imitations in the finds from 
Snettisham, Norfolk, shows that they were reaching Britain by the 70s or 60s BC at latest, and coins such as I II 
69-73 may well be pre-Caesarian. The distinction between the parent series (S. 13) and its insular derivatives 
(British O) is a fine one. A number of coins previously classed as imports arc certainly British," and the possibility 
must be considered that die-linked examples like HI 113-14 are also of insular manufacture The whole question of 
the relationship between the Continental and British series is clearly in need of review 


" S. Scheers Train!, p. 360. nos. 52 1 . 522. 
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Gallo-Belgic E 

117. AV pi. 2.86g SF 5 16. Ambiani stater, Gallo-Belgic E.S. 24, fig. 153, VA 52-1, M 27, 

118. AV pi. 3.5 Ig SF 1938a. Another, core only. 

1 19. AV p). 3.80g SF 356. Another, but crude, with heavy die engraving and a crescent beneath the horse. 

HI 119 may be an ancient imitation, perhaps of insular manufacture, c. 50s BC. Recent hoard finds suggest that 
Gallo-Belgic E was a more complex coinage than Scheers allowed, with distinctive sub classes being issued in a 
number of different regions, which may have included Britain, 34 


Ambiani arid neighbours 

120. AE 1.93g SF 749. Ambiani struck bronze coin, S. 90, fig. 421. 

121. AE !.52gSF 1477. Belgic bronze coin, S. 83. fig. 409. 

Remi 

122. Potin 4.81g SF 19. S. 194, fig. 689, LT XXXll 8145. Silting man. 

These were among the earliest potin coinages of the core area of Belgic Gaul, whose use, probably as a special- 
purpose medium of exchange, peaked during the La T£ne D1 and early D2 period (c. 100-60/50 BC). although 
they continued in declining use for some time thereafter alongside the struck bronze coinages that replaced them 
from mid-century onwards. 3 * 


Suessiones and neighbours 

1 23. AV pi. 4.03g SF 299. Suessiones uninscribed stater, Gallo-Belgic F. 50s BC, S. 26, fig, 1 76. 

This type was ancestral to various gold coinages in the central-southern region of Britain (British Q. Commius, 
Dobunni: see esp. HI 22), all of which must therefore be of later date. The prototype is probably of Caesarian date, 
but may be slightly earlier. 36 

124. AV pi. 3.75g SF 163. Suessiones stater inscribed CRICIRV, very flat relief, S. 27, cf. fig. 187. 

These coins were probably issued after 52 BC; 37 the inscription probably refers to the proconsul L. Cicero. 

125. Potin 4.09g SF 1076. Belgic potin from Aisne/Oise area, c. 100-60 BC (see HI 122). S. 198, fig. 695. 
Stylistically this type is likely to be among the later Belgic potin types. 


Veliocasses (?) 

126. Potin 4.56g SF267. Belgic potin, Seine-Maritime/Oise area, r. 100-60 BC. $. 206, fig. 71 1. 

127. Potin 3.74g SF 3482. Another. 

The simplified head on the obverse is similar to that on some other early Belgic potin series (S. 203-5. figs. 707-9). 


Nervii 

128, Potin 5.39gSF 2673. S. 190, fig. 683, c. 100-60/50 BC. 

The existence of closely related struck and inscribed varieties suggests that this common type is amongst the 
latest Belgic potin series. 


34 S. Scheers, 'Le tresor dc St Quentin et les stateres unifaces 
dcs Classes IV et VI’, Melanges offerts 4 Pierre Baslien a 
I 'occasion tie son 75e anniversaire, edited by H. Huvclin, M. 
Christo) andG. Gautier (Brussels, 1987), pp. 345-52. 

35 For the chronology of the closely related series, S. 191, 
see C. Hasclgrove, ‘Archaeological evidence for the dating 
and circulation of Iron Age potin coinage', Proc. du Xffe 
emigres Internal, dc Numismatique. Brussels, 1991 


(forthcoming). S. 194 is probably slightly later in date than S. 
191. as it was present at the mid-first-century BC site at 
Villeneuve-St-Germain, Aisne. in larger quantities than the 
much commoner S. 191 type. 

34 C. Hasclgrove, 'Warfare and its aftermath as reflected in 
the precious metal coinage of Belgic Gaul’, Oxford J Archaeoi 
3(1984). 81-105. 

37 C. Hasclgrove, op. cil., n. 36 above, 94-97. 
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Post-conquest silver: Ai'EVLA VLATOS 

129. AR pi. 1.4 I g SF 769. Belgic post-Conquest silver quinarius inscribed ATEVLA VLATOS. S. 41. 
fig. 305. 

130. AR pi. I.44g SF 1020. Anolher. 

131. AR pi. 1 ,46g SF 426. Anolher, S. 42, Fig. 306. 

132. AR pi. 1.26g SF 6094. Another. Beni and cut, cither ritually or as a test to reveal the bronze core. 

These coins were a conspicuous feature of early post-Conquest circulation in northern Gaul, probably 
struck in the 40s-30s BC to pay local auxiliary soldiers serving for the Roman legions.-' 8 They probably 
entered Britain in association with the Roman denarii of Republican and Augustan date alongside which 
they circulated in Gaul. On this site, like the rest of the Gallic and Roman silver coins, they are all 
plated. 


B. ARMORICA 
Coriosolites 

133. Billon 5.68g SF 370. Coriosolites staler, class II. 

134. Billon 6.62g SF 605. Another. 

Both these coins belong to the latest class of Coriosolites coinage, datable to the 50s BC. M 


Baiocasses 

135. Billon 3.05g SF 1971. Baiocasses stater deliberately cut in half; LT XXV 6969. 

1 36 Billon 6.55g SF 3428. Baiocasses stater. Rev. with boar, 4 " cf. LT XXV 6967. 

137. Billon 5.79g SF 2741. Baiocasses stater with flaked silver wash. Rev. with lyre, LT XXV 6985. 

These are all late issues, probably of the 50s BC or slightly later. 41 A hoard containing 43 Baiocasses 

staters of related types (LT 6955 with boar; LT 6983 with lyre) was found near Ringwood, Hants, in 
1979. 4 - Although only of base gold, these are likely to be significantly earlier than the Hayling Island 
examples, as Ihey were much more worn lhan an early British A I stater with which they were associated 
in the hoard. 


Channel Islands? 

138. Billon 6.64g SF 585. Armorican/Channel Islands stater, very base billon. Obv. stylized hd. r. with ring on 
cheek, as LT XXVI, J29; Rev. similar to Baiocasses LT XXV 6955-67, but boar reversed. LT XXVI J29 is a 
disintegrated version of this type. 

1 39. Billon 7.82g SF 396. Another. 

See SCMB. November 1975. H5307. pi. 103 (found at Sandgate. apparently with a Coriosolites stater of Class 
II). This does not seem to be a Continental Armorican coinage, and may belong to the period immediately after the 
Roman conquest of Gaul. 


18 D. Nash. op. cir. ( 1987, n. 13 above), pp. 25. 1 16. 
w K. Gruel. Le Iresor Jr Trebry. Cbtes-du-Nord, ter sieclr 
avail! noire ere : contribution a l ’ historic du monnayage des 
Coriosolites. Annalcs litt. de I’univ. dc Besanyon, 260 = Etudes 
de numismatique eeltique I (Paris. Belles Lcttres. 1981). 

B. Fischer. 'Un nouveau Iresor de stalcrcs baiocasses' , in 
Melanges CB. pp. 357-63. 


41 For a discussion of the types and date of Baiocasses 
coinage sec P. dc Jersey. ‘La Tone and Early Gallo-Roman 
North-West France', D. Phil, thesis, Oxford University, 1992, 
pp. 344-52. 

4; A M. Burnett and M.R. Cowell. ‘Celtic coinage in 
Britain IF. UNJ 58 ( 1988), 3 10. 
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C. WESTERN AND CENTRAL GAUL 


Tele Diaboliqtte Potins 

140. Potin 2.29g SF 143. Small the diabolu/ue pot in perhaps from Touraine. Blanche:, Traite, fig. 1 15; Scheers, 
Seine Maritime, pis. XVII-XVIII (suggesting plentiful finds in that region); cf. Nash SC. figs. 594-6. 

141 . Potin 3. 16g SF 855, Another. 

142. Potin 3.22g SF 408. Another. 

These may now be dated to the first half of the first century BC, and are among the earliest Gaulish coins on the 
site, although they may not have entered Britain until the mid century or later, in company with other central 
Gaulish coinage (below), typical of the currency of Gaul in the later first century BC. 


Croup of 6 bronze coins found together as a single deposit: 

143. AE 2,85g SF 58 1. Aulerci Eburovices bronze, LT XXV1I1 7034, cf. S, fig. 782. 

144. AE 3,58g SF 579. Another, but Rev. more dots around ring. 

145. AE3.IOg SF 580. Carnutes bronze, BN 6088. 

146. AE 2.86g SF 582. Another. 

147. AE 3.05g SF 583. Another. 

1 48. AE 3.6 1 g SF 584. Another. 

These struck bronzes all date from the mid first century BC. The Carnutes type was in existence by 52 BC. as it 
was included in the coinage associated with the siege of Alesia. 4 ■ , The first-century gold coinage of the Aulerci 
Eburovices 44 as well as these bronzes had an important influence upon the design of British coin types in the 
central-southern area which has not hitherto received much attention. The obverse design, with rounded cheek area 
and surrounding tattoo was taken up by the precursors of Dobunnic silver coinage, and then by the Dobunni 
themselves (HI 93-5, 97-100). On the reverse, the horse with its flowing, non-Belgic double or triple tail, 
horizontal body, and horse's muzzle reduced to two parallel lines ending in prominent beads for nostrils, had a 
marked influence not only on the sequence that evolves into Dobunnic silver, but also on a wide range of typical 
'Atrebatic' types (e.g. HI 23-43). Aulerci Eburovices coins also furnished a direct prototype for the horse on the 
unattributed issue HI 16 (q.v.). The Aulerci Eburovices were not Belgae, nor were they Armoricans; they held an 
important geographical position on the left bank of the lower Seine, adjacent to Armorica. Belgic, and Central 
Gaul, a position congruous with that of parts of centra) -southern Britain where their coins were influential, and 
where they themselves doubtless had social connections. This small heard is clearly a deliberate deposit, 
associating two important riverine communities in Gaul. Although partially corroded, the coins do not appear to be 
very worn, and could well have been deposited at Hay ling Island in the third quarter of the first century BC, when 
both were current in Gaul and were widely distributed there. 


Other coins of Western/Central Gaul 

149. AE 2.92g SF 2086. Carnutes bronze inscribed EAKESOOY1Z TASG1ITIOS, LT XIX 6295. 

150. AE 2.6 Ig SF 3183. Very corroded Aulerci Eburovices bronze, LTXXVHI 7021. 

151. AR pi. 0.61g SF 6087. Half of a plated silver unit inscribed ANDECOMBO, LT XIX 6342; see also 
Blanche!. Traiti, p. 330. 

The precise origin of this coinage is uncertain, though probably in the central-western region of Gaul. It is 
seldom found singly; hoards suggest a date in the 50s-early 40s BC (see Scheers, Traite, p. 146, Seine-Maritime, 
p. 95). It was one of many rather Romanized qninarius-type coinages struck in that period probably to pay Gallic 
auxiliary soldiers serving for the army of conquest. 


J) S. Scheders. 'La numismatique d'AHsia: quelques S. Scheers, "Les monnaies d’or des Aulerci Eburovices’. Acta 
precisions', in Melanges C8. 743-52. Arclweotogica Lovaniensia. 1980, 1-48. 

JJ LT XXV] ii 7017-19; Scheers. Seine Maritime. 282-93; 
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D. EASTERN GAUL 

152. AR pi. I.09g SF 6093. Lingones plated silver quinarius inscribed KAAETEAOY (variant late in the series, 
second quarter first century BC), cf. LT XXXII 8291. Multiple stabs at the rim which reveal the bronze core. 

153. AR pi. l.46g SF 3104 Plated silver quinarius of Sequnni or Aedui inscribed Q DOCI SAM F. LT XVI 
5405-54 1 1 : Scheers. Seine-Maritime, 208 - 1 2, second quarter of first century BC. 

154. AR pi. 1.54g SF 2940. Plated silver quinarius of uncertain origin in eastern Gaul inscribed SOLIMA/COA1MA. 
LT XXXVII 9020-5; second quarter of first century BC. 

155. AE 2.29g SF 3470. Struck bronze from eastern Gaul, inscribed EKPIT. LT XXXIII 8370, probably mid first 
century BC. 

156. AR pi. 0.6 1 g SF 6084. Very worn plated silver quinarius inscribed SEQVANOIOTVOS. probably of the 
Sequani, perhaps first quarter of first century BC. LT XVI 5351. 

157. AR pi. 1 .99g SF 791. Sequani silver quinarius inscribed TOG1RIX, probably plated from cast dies. 
c. 60s-50s BC. LT XVI 5550; Scheers, Seine-Maritime. 177-85. 

In the decades following the conquest of Gaul, silver quinarius-type coinage from eastern Gaul of types such as 
these, which were already in use in their own region long before Caesar's invasion, enjoyed much more widespread 
circulation alongside the new, more starkly Romanized, silver coinages struck within the newly conquered province 
(e g. HI 129-32. and see commentary ad ioc.). Together with Roman denarii, they constituted the official silver 
coinage of the provincial area, although probably confined to transactions among the Gauls themselves. 

Until at least the reign of Gaius, the majority of all Roman silver coinage current in Gaul was Republican 
denarii, some of great antiquity (see n. 60 below). The Roman Republican and early Imperial coinage at the 
Hayling Island temple is typical of the currency of adjacent areas of Gaul in the third quarter of the first century 
BC' and the first quarter of the first century AD The extent to which these coins, together with those of central, 
western, and eastern Gaul, reflect contact with Continental Gauls in process of Romanization during the lifetime of 
the Iron Age wooden shrine on Hayling Island is further considered below. 


3. ILLEGIBLE IRON AGE COINS 

158. AV pi, 1.36g SF 558. Heavily corroded plated quarter-stater, probably from central-southern Britain. 

159. AV pi. 0.60g SF 227. Perhaps core of a plated quarter-stater, 

160. AV pi. ().99g SF 857. Illegible core of a plated British quarter- stater. 

161. AR (?) pi. 0.28g SF 3086. Broken fragment of the core of a plated British fraction. 

162. AV pi. 0.72g SF 3481. Illegible core of a plated quarter-slater or fraction 

163. AV ( ?) pi. 0.97g SF 6085. Illegible corroded coin, perhaps core of British quarter-slater. 

164. AV pi. 1.1 Ig SF 6089. Illegible corroded core of a British stater. 

165. AE l.76g SF 6095. Illegible coin, not definitely Iron Age; pierced with a round suspension hole, perhaps in 
the Saxon period (see HI 488). 


4. ROMAN COINS 

Cathy King 

Roman Republic: regular i ssues 

166. AE as halved SF 789. Illegible, 200-82 BC* 


* T V. Bullrcy, ‘Halved coins, the Augustan Reform, and are among the Continental' features of this site. Sec 
Horace. Odes I. 3', American Journal of Archaeology 76 discussion, p. 54, 

(1972), 31-48. Halved asses are seldom found in Britain: they 



167. AE as halved SF 805. As Iasi. 


168. AE as halved SF 3 1 ) I . As last, stabbed three times. 

169. AE as halved SF 5001.-** As last. 

170. AE as halved SF 5002. As last; a segment representing about one third of the coin has been cut out. 

Roman Republican imitations 47 

171. AR pi. den. 2,54g SF 3063. Obv. M CfPl M F; Rev. ROMA, Victory in biga. C 289/1 plated, c. 115-114 BC. 

172. AR pi, den, 3.53gSF 1727. Obv. ROMA; Rev. L MEMM1 GAL, Venus in biga. C 313/lb plated, r. 106 BC, 

173. AR pi. den. 3.49gSF 1545. Rev. Q TITI, Pegasus. C 34 1/2 plated, c. 90 BC. 

174. AR pi. den. 3.39g SF 1617. Obv. S C, Rev. Q ATO BALB PR, Victory in quadriga. C 364/1 c plated, lest cut; 
c. 83-82 BC. 

175. AR pi. den. 2.32g SF 2302. Q. Caecilius, north Italian mint, Obv. Head of Pietas; Rev. Q C M P 1. elephant. 
C 374/1 plated and stabbed; c. 81 BC. 

176. AR pi. den. 2.67g SF 3087. Obv. S C; Rev. C NAE BALB, Victory in quadriga. C 382 plated; c. 79 BC. 

177. AR pi. den. 2.78g SF 3459. Obv. CEST1ANVS; Rev. M PLAETORIVS M F AED CVR, eagle. C 409/1 
plated; c. 67 BC. 

178. AR pi. den. 3.39g SF 3052. Obv. Head of Apollo; Rev. Q POMPON1VS MVSA, Urania. C 410/8 plated; 
c. 66 BC. 

179. AR pi. den. 2,3 Ig SF 2280. Obv. C MEMM1 C F; Rev. C MEMMIVS 1MPERATOR, trophy. C 427/1 plated 
and pricked; c. 56 BC. 

180. AR p|. den. 2.48g SF 3062. Obv. S C; Rev. P CRASSVS MF. C 430/1 plated; c. 55 BC. 

181. AR pi. den. 2.74g SF 115. Pompey, Obv. Q SICINIVS 111 VIR; Rev. C COPONIVS PR S C. C 444/ 1 a 
plated, c. 49 BC. 

182. AR pi. den. 3.1 Ig SF 541. J. Caesar, Obv. pontifical implements; Rev. CAESAR, elephant. C 443 plated, 
c. 49/48 BC. 

183. AR pi. den. 3.15g SF928. Obv. A POSTVM1VS COS; Rev. ALB1NVS BRVTI F. C 450/3 plated, c. 48 BC. 

184. AR pi. den. 2.87g SF 2946. J. Caesar. Obv. Female head; Rev. CAESAR, trophy. C 452/2 plated, c. 48-47 BC. 

185. AR pi. den. I.74g SF 2299. Obv. [RVFV]S III V[IR]; Rev. [MN CORDIVS], Venus and Cupid. C 463/1 
plated. Cut in half and edge hammered; c. 46 BC. 

186. AR pi. den, 3.06g SF 1065. Obv. NEPTVNI; Rev. Q NASI DI VS, ship. C 483/2 plated, e. 44-43 BC. 

187. AR pi. den. 3.06g SF 1177, Obv. PETILLIVS CAPITOL1NVS; Rev. temple, C 487/2 plated, c. 43 BC. 

188. AR pi. den. 2,32g SF 234. Octavian, Obv. IMP CAESAR DIVI F III VIR ITER RPC; Rev. DIVO 1VL 
COS ITER ET TER DESIG, temple. Stabbed, C 540/2 plated, c. 36 BC, 

189. AR pi. den. 2.3 Ig SF 554. M. Antomus, Obv. ANT AVG 111 VIR RPC; Rev. aquiJa. C 544 plated, iron 
core, c. 32 BC. 

See n. 26 above. date given is that of the genuine prototype. Obviously the 

47 The imitations are arranged in Crawford's order, and the copies were made later, but how much later is unclear. 
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190. AR pi. den. 2.72g SF 3137. M. Antonius, Obv. as last: Rev. illegible. C 544 plated, c. 32 BC. 

191. AR pi. den. 2.68g SF 3239. M. Antonius. plated and pricked: otherwise illegible, c. 32-31 BC. 

Augustus: regular issues 

192. AE as halved 4.89g SF50I6. Augustus, Nemausus; RPC 524, c. 9-3 BC. J s 

193. AE as SF 1646. Tiberius Caesar, Lugdunum. Obv. |TI CAESAR] AVGVST F IMPERAT ] VII], Rev. ROM 
ET AVG, altar. RIC 245; AD 9-14. 

194. AE as SF 1566. As last, Obv. TI CAESAR AVGVST F IMPER [ ]. 

195. AE as 5.66g SF 2984. Augustus/Tiberius. Lugdunum. Obv. illegible: Rev. ROM FT AVG, altar. Halved, cut. 
AD 9-14. 


A ugustem imitations 

196. AR pi. den. 2.93g SF 2972. Ociavian Rome. Obv. Head of Octavian; Rev. IMP CAESAR, quadriga on arch 
RIC Augustus 267 plated and pricked, r. 29-27 BC. 

197. AR pi. den. 2.62g SF 3150. As last. 

198. AR pi. den. 0.92g SF 3480. Octavian. Italy. Obv. Head of Octavian: Rev. IMP CAESAR, trophy. Plated: 
halved and broken, c. 29-27 BC. 

199. AR pi. den. 2.83g SF 383. Augustus. Spain. Obv. Head of Ociavian: Rev. FORT RED CAES AVG SPQR. 
altar. RIC 54a plated, test cut. c. 20-16 BC. 

200. AE im. as 7.53g SF 5004. Augustus, Lugdunum. Obv. CAESAR PONT MAX: Rev. ROM ET AVG. altar. 
Cast imitation, 25 mm; c. 15-10 BC. 

201. AR pi. den. 3.05g SF 2661. Augustus. Lugdunum. Obv. CAESAR AVGVSTVS D1V1 F PATER PATRIAE; 
Rev. C L CAESARES AVGVSTI F COS DES1G PRINC 1VVENT. RIC 208 plated and scratched, c. 7-6 BC. 

202. AR pi. den. 2.77g SF 1072. Augustus. Lugdunum. Obv. CAESAR AVGVSTVS DIVI F PATER PATRIAE; 
Rev. C L CAESARES AVGVSfl F COS DESIG PRINC (WENT. RIC 207 plated, c. 2 BC-AD 4. 

203. AR pi. den. 2.64g SF 1073. As last. 

204. AE im. as 5. 19g SF 59. Augustus, Lugdunum. Obv. CAESAR; Rev. ROM ET AVG. altar. Imitation, 14 mm. 
r. AD 9- 14. 

205. AE pi. as 7.69g SF 2979. Augustus, Lugdunum. Obv. | | PATER PATRIAE; Rev. ROM ET AVG, altar. 
Plated coin with iron core, c. AD 9-14. 

206. AE im. as 7.93g SF 1993. Tiberius Caesar. Lugdunum. Obv. [ | IMPERAT I[ ] Rev. |ROM ET AVG], altar. 
Imitation, 24 mm. c. AD 9-14. 

207. AE im. semis 2.30g SF 2081. Tiberius Caesar (?). Lugdunum. Obv. TI CAESAR | |: Rev. ROM 1 1 A. altar. 
Imitation. 17 mm; c. AD 9-14. 


Tiberius/Goius: regular issues 

208. AE qd. SF I 764. Tiberius. Lugdunum. Obv. | |AVG F AVGVST; Rev. ROM ET AVG. altar. AD 14 36. 

209. AE as SF 5005. Gaius. Rome. Obv. I M AGRIPPA L F| COS | |: Rev. S C. Neptune. See RIC 58; AD 37-4 I 


See n. 45 above. 
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Tiber ion ii>i i tat ions 

210. AR pi. den. 2.95 g SF 1038. Tiberius, Lugdunum, Obv. TI CAESAR DIVI AVG F AVGVSTVS; Rev. 
PONTIF MAXIM. See R1C 26; plated, c. AD 36. 

211. AR pi. den. 2.56g SF 1 6. As Iasi; slashed, and piece broken (deliberately?) from rim. 

212. AR pi. den. 1.73g $F 3484. Tiberius, Lugdunum. Rev. [PONTIF MAXIM), std. female r. Plated, broken, 
c. AD 14-37. 

213. AE im. as 4.76g SF 2391. Tiberius, Obv. [D1VVS AVGVSJTVS PAT[ER); Rev. PROVIDENT S C, altar. 
Imitation, 25 mm; c. AD 22-36. 

Claudius: regular issues 

214. AE dp. SF 3109. Claudius, Rome. Obv. TI CL[AVDIVS CAESAR AVG P M TR P) IMP; Rev. [CERES 
AVGVSTA S C], Ceres std. i. See R/C 94; AD 41-50. 

215. AE dp. SF 239. Claudius. Rome. Obv. ANTONIA AVGVSTA; Rev. TI CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG P M TR 
P IMPS C. R/C 92, AD 41-54. 

216. AE dp. 1 1 . lOg SF 402. As last. 28 mm; imitation? 

Claud tan imitations 

217. AR pi. den. 2,95g SF 434. Claudius, Obv. TI CLAVD CAESAR [ ); Rev. PACI AVGVSTAE. Plated, c. AD 
41-42. 

218. AE im. dp. 9.99g SF 3110. Claudius, Obv. [ ] AVG P M[ ]; Rev. [CERES AVGVSTA SC], Ceres sld. 1. 
Imitation, 25 mm, c. AD 41-50. 

219. AE im. dp. 8.59g SF 37. Obv. [ANTONIA] AVGVSTA; Rev. [ } AVG P M [ ) S C, emp, logate. stg. 1. 
Imitation, 25 mm, c. AD 41-54, 

220. AE im. as 9.55g SF 1713. Obv. TI CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG P M TR P IMP [ ]; Rev. LIBERTAS 
AVGVSTA S C. Imitation, 27 mm, c. AD 41-54. 

22 L AE im. as 7.39g SF 1298. Claudius, Rome. Obv. TI CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG P M TR P IMP Rev. S C, 
Minerva. Imitation, 28 mm, c. AD 41 -5449 

222. AE im. as 8.94g SF 561. As last, Obv. [ ] CAESAR AVG; 28 mm, c AD 41-54, 

223. AE im. as 7.9 1 g SF 5013. As last, largely illegible; 26 mm, 

224. AE im. as 6.68g SF 5014. As last (9), 26 mm, 

225. AE im. as 6.53g SF 576. As last, Obv. TI CLAUD [ ], 23 mm. 

226. AE im, as 6.30g SF 1958. As last, Rev. S [C], 24 mm. 

227. AE im. as 6.03g SF 5010. As last, 26 mm. 

228. AE im. as 5.9 L g SF 5009. As last, Obv. [ ] CAESAR AVG [ ]; Rev. S C; edge bent, 29 mm. 

229. AE im. as 5,62g SF 5007. As last, 25 mm. 

See below, pp. 55-6: it is possible that some of these 
Claudian imitations went on being produced for a short period 
after Claudius’ death 
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230. AE im. as 5.52g SF 3 1 34. As last, 22 mm. 

23 1 . AE im. as 5.46g SF 1 1 22. As Iasi, 24 mm. 

232. AE im. as 5.25g SF 2253. As last, 22 mm. 

233. AE im. as 4.88g SF 1 5 14. As last. 23 mm. 

234. AE im. as 4.49g SF 5012. As Iasi, 24 mm. 

235. AE im. as 3.99g SF 501 1. As last, edge bent 23 mm. 

236. AE im. as 3.69g SF 5008. As last, 20 mm. 

237. AE im. as 3.20g SF 1570. As last. 24 mm. 

238. AE im. as 2.36g SF 5006. As last, 24 mm, broken. 

239. AE im. as 2.2 1 g SF 1406. As Iasi. 20 mm. 

240. AE im. as 2.01 g SF 3353. As last, 22 mm. 

Nero regular issues 

241. AF as SF 5015. Nero. Obv. [ | CAE [ ] AVG GERM [ ]; Rev. illegible. AD 54-68. 

242. AE as SF 428. Nero. Lugdunum. Obv. NERO CLAUD CAESAR AVG GERMANICVS; Rev. PONTIF 
MAX TR POT IMP P P S C, Apollo. RIC 416. AD 64-67. 

243. AE as SF 1154. Nero. Lugdunum. Obv. IMP NERO CAESAR AVG P MAX TR P P P; Rev. S C, Victory. 
RIC 542; AD 64-68. 

244. AE as SF 2429. Nero, otherwise illegible. AD 54-68. 

Nernnian imitation 

245. AE im. semis 4.05g SF 1763. Nero, Obv. | | CLAVD CAESAR [ ]; Rev. CER QVIN | ], table. Imitation, 
19 mm; c. AD 64-68. 

Flavian regular issues 

246. AF. dp. SF 662. Vespasian, Rome. Obv. IMP CAESAR VESPASIAN AVG | |; Rev. illegible, slg female 
Figure. AD 69-79. 

247. AE as SF 1 304. Vespasian. Lugdunum. Obv. IMP CAES VESPASIAN [ ]; Rev. S C. eagle. AD 69-79. 

248. AE as SF 556. Vespasian. Rome. Obv. IMP CAESAR VESPASIAN AVG COS | |: Rev. AEQVITAS 
AVGVSTI S C. RIC 527 var.. AD 72-73. 

249. AE as SF 563. Vespasian. Lugdunum. Obv. IMP CAES VESPASIAN AVG COS VIII P P; Rev 
PROVIDENT S C. RIC 758. AD 77-79. 

250. AE as SF 5 14. Titus. Lugdunum. Obv. T CAES IMP AVG F TR P COS VI CENSOR; Rev. PAX AVG S C. 
RIC 777b. AD 77-78. 

251. AE as SF 826. Titus, Rome. Obv. \ | SAR VESPASIA | ); Rev. illegible. AD 69-81. 

252. AE as SF 1912. Vespasian orTitus, Rome. Obv. | | ASIANV | |; Rev. Illegible. Roma sld. r. AD 69-81. 

253. AE as SF 50 1 8. Vespasian orTitus, Rome. Rev. Spcs. AD 69-81. 
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254. AE as SF 5019, Vespasian or Tims, illegible; AD 69-81 . 

255. AE as SF 5020. As last. 

256. AE as SF 502 L As last. 

257. AE as SF 3060, Domitian, Rome. Obv. IMP CAES DOMIT AVG GERM COS XIII [ ]; Rev. FORTVNAE 
AVGVSTI S C, R!C 353 a, AD 87. 

258. AE as SF781. Domilian, Rome. Obv. IMP CAES DOMIT AVG GER [ 1; Rev. S C, Mars advg. 1. AD 81-96. 

259. AE as SF3I26. Domitian, Rome. Obv. [ ] AVG GERM COS { ]; Rev. inscr. illegible; stg. female figure. AD 81-96. 

260. AE as SF 1733, Domitian, otherwise illegible, AD 69-96. 

261. AE as halved 4,26g SF 5023. Illegible, AD 69-96. 

Flavian imitations 

i 

262. AR pi. den. 3.22g SF 427. Vespasian, Rome. Obv. IMP CAESAR VESPASIANVS AVG; Rev. COS ITER 
TR POT, Pax std. I. RIC 10, plated, c. AD 69-79. 

263. AR pi. den. I.63g SF 5017. Vespasian. Rome. Rev. (COS VIII], prow, star. Plated, and broken in such a way 
as to leave the Imperial portrait intact; c. AD 77-78. 

264. AE as pi. halved SF 5003. As last, iron core; early Imperial. 

Nerva 

265. AF. dp. $F 759. Nerva, Rome. Obv. IMP NERVA CAES AVG P M TR P COS III P P; Rev. L1BERIS 
PVBLiCA S C. RIC 87, AD 96-98. 

266. AE dp. SF 3445. Nerva, Rome. Obv. [ } AVG PM [ ]; Rev. illegible. AD 97-99. 

Second century regular issues 

267. AE dp. SF 132). Trajan. Rome, Obv. illegible; Rev. [S P Q R OPTIMO PRINCIP1], Dacia, AD 98-117. 

268. AE dp, SF 5025. Trajan, Rome. Obv. [ )TRAIANO AVG GER[ ]; Rev. [S P Q R OPTIMO PR1NC1P1), 
trophy AD 98-1 17. 

269. AE as $F 3114. Trajan, Rome. Obv. [ ]TRAIAN AVG( ]; Rev. inscr. illegible; stg. female figure. AD 
98-117. 

270. AE as SF 5026. Trajan, Rome, otherwise illegible. AD 98-117. 

271. AE sest. SF 623. Hadrian, Rome. Obv. IMP CAESAR TRAIANVS HADRIAN VS AVG; Rev. PONT MAX 
TR POT COS III S C, Jupiter. /f/C561a; AD II 7-138. 

272. AE sest. SF 3358. Hadrian, Rome, otherwise illegible. AD 117-138. 

273. AE sest. SF 1771. Hadrian, Rome. Obv. IMP CAESAR TRAIAN HADRIANVS AVG; Rev. PONT MAX 
TR POT III PIETAS AVG S C, RIC 597b, AD 1 19-138. 

274. AE as SF 5027. Hadrian, Rome, otherwise illegible. AD 1 17-138. 

275. AE as SF 3136. Hadrian, Rome. Obv. HAD[ ]AVG[ J; Rev. inscr. illegible, Salus, AD 117-138, 

276. AE sest. SF 95 1 . Antoninus Pius, Rome, Obv. ANTONINVS AVG P1VS P P TR P COS III; Rev. MONETA 
AVG S C Aequitas. R/C610; AD 138-161. 
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277. AEsest. SF 503 1 . Faustina I, Rome. Obv. [DIVA FAVJSTINA; Rev. Vesta stg 1. AD 138-161. 

278 AE as SF 5028. Antoninus Pius, Rome. Illegible; Rev. female figure std. I.; AD 138-161. 

279. AE sest. SF 2097. M. Aurelius Caesar, Rome. Obv. AVRELIVS CAESAR AVG PII F COS; Rev. 
IVVENTAS S C. RIC 1232a, AD 140-144. 

280. AE as SF 456. Antoninus Pius, Rome. Obv. DIVA FAVSTINA; Rev. [AVGVSTA S C], Ceres. RIC 1169; 
AD 141. 

281 AE as SF 1982. Antoninus Pius, Rome. Obv. [FAVSTINA AVC.| PII AVG FIL; Rev. S C, Diana with bow 
and arrow. RIC 1405a; AD 145-146 

282. AE as SF 191. Antoninus Pius, Rome. Obv. DIVA |FAVSTINA[; Rev. AETERNITAS) S C, Juno. 
AD 147. 

283. AE dp. SF 319. Antoninus Pius, Rome. Obv. ANTONIN VS AVG PIVS P P TR P XVIII; Rev. LIBERTAS 
COS 1111 SC. RIC 929; AD 154-155. 

284. AF. as SF 3I9B. Antoninus Pius, Britain. Obv. ANTONINVS AVG PIVS P P TR P [XVIII] Rev. 
BRITANNIA |COS IlII]. RIC. 934; AD 154-55. 

285. AE sest. SF 23. M. Aurelius, Rome. Obv. ANTONINVS AVG [PIVS P P]; Rev. [TR POT XXII | IMP V 
COS III S C, Aequitas. RIC 960; AD 167-168. 

286. AE sest. SF 1142. M. Aurelius, Rome. Obv. FAVSTINA AVG[VSTA]; Rev. [IVNO] S C. AD 161-180. 

287. AE dp. SF 5030. M. Aurelius (?), Rome. Illegible. Rev. Victory walking I. AD 161-180. 

288. AE as SF 5029. M. Aurelius (?), Rome. Illegible, Rev. Aequitas. AD 161-180. 

289. AE as SF 5032. Faustina II, Rome, otherwise illegible. AD 161-180. 

290. AE us SF 5033. Faustina II or Lucilla, Rome, otherwise illegible. AD 161-180. 

Second century imitation 

291 . AE as im. 5.64g SF 454. Trajan. Obv. IMP CAES NERVA TRAJAN AVG GERM; Rev. Fortuna. Imitation, 
25 mm. c. AD 98-117. 

AD 103-260 regular issue 

292. AF. ant. SF 5052. Salonina, Rome. Obv. SALONINA AVG; Rev. IVNO REGINA. PI- : AD 253-260. 

AD 103-260 imitation 

293. AR pi. den. 1 ,06g SF 5050. S. Severus. Rome. Obv. [ | AVG IMP | |: Rev. [ 1 DEF| ), Hercules. Bronze core 
of plated denarius. Broken; part of breakage seems intentional, c. AD 193-2 1 1 

AD 260-296 regular issues 

294. AE ant. SF 505 1 . Gallienus. Rome. Obv. GALL1ENVS AVG: Rev. | ] AVG. Virtus. AD 260-268. 

295 AE ant. SF 3347 Postumus, Gaul. Rev. Virtus. AD 260-268. 

296. AE ant. SF 3115. Illegible: Rev. slg. male figure. AD 260-286. 

297. AE ant. SF 3326. Claudius II. Rev. stg. female figure. AD 268-270. 
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298. AE ant. SF 5055. Victorinus. Gaul 2. Obv. IMP [ ] VICTORINVS AVG; Rev. AEQV1TAS A|VC.|, 
AD 268-270. 

299. AE ant. SF 5056. Victorinus. Gaul 2. Obv. | |NVS [ ]: Rev. FIDES MILITVM. AD 268-270. 

300. AE am. SF 3452. Victorinus, Gaul, otherwise illegible. AD 268-270. 

301. AE ant. 0.9lg SF 432. Tetricus I. Gaul 2. Obv. [ 1RICVS P F AVG; Rev. [LAETIT1]A AVG N. Broken coin, 
AD 270-274. 

302. AE ant. SF 2719. Tetricus 1. Gaul. Obv. IMP C TETRICVS P F AVG; Rev. | |AVG. stg. female figure. 
AD 270-274. 

303. AE am. SF 3146. Tetricus II, Gaul. Obv. | [CAEfSl; Rev. [PIETAS AV|GG. sacrificial implements. 
AD 270-274. 

304. AE ant. SF 5058. Tetricus II. Gaul, otherwise illegible: Rev. stg. female figure. AD 270-274. 

305. AE anl. SF 2084. Victorinus. Gaul. Obv. [ ]1NVS P F [ |; Rev. inscr. illegible, stg. female figure. 
AD 270-274. 

306. AE am. SF 5076. Carausius. Obv. IMP C CARAVSIVS P F AVG; Rev. |PAX AVG|. AD 286-293. 


AD 260-296 munitions 

307. AE im. am. t.03g SF 1558. Tetricus I. Gaul. Obv. IMP C TETRICVS P F AVG; Rev. illegible; Pax stg. I. 
Imitation, 17 mm. c. AD 270-284. 

308. AE im. anl. 1.33g SF 5060. Tetricus I. Obv. [ | ESV TE[ ]: Rev. PA[X AVGG], Imitation. 16 mm., c. AD 
270-284. 

309. AE im. ant. 0.50g SF 1736. Tetricus I. Obv. [ ] TETRIf ]; Rev. illegible, stg. female figure. Imitation, 12 
mm, c. AD 270-284. 

310. AE im. ant. 3.73g SF 3156. Tetricus I. Obv. [ ]CVS P F AVG; Rev. [ |S IIVG, Salus. Imitation, 18 mm. 
c. AD 270-286. 

311. AE im. ant. 3.08g SF 3478. Tetricus 1. Obv. [ ]DCVS AVG; Rev. inscr. illegible, Virtus. Imitation, 17 mm; 
c. AD 270-286. 

312. AE im. ant. 0.40° SF 3305. Tetricus II; Rev. stg. female figure Imitation. 1 1 mm. c. AD 270-286. 

313. AE im. ant. 0.52g SF 5053. Claudius II. Obv. [DIVO CLAVDIO]; Rev. [CONSECRATIO], altar. Imitation. 
12 mm. broken, c. AD 270-286. 

314. AE im. anl. 0.32a SF 5054. As last, 8 mm. 

315. AE im. anl. 1.23g SF 2083. Gallic Empire. Rev. stg. female Figure. Imitation, double struck. 14 mm, c AD 
268-286 

316. AE im ant. I.69g SF 5057. Victorinus. Obv. IMP C P1AV VIC| ]; Rev. Type of Postumus; [SAE]CVLI 
FELf ICITAS). Virtus. Cast imitation. 20 mm., c. AD 268-286. 

317. AE im. anl. 2.17g SF 5059. Gallic Empire. Rev. [ AV|GG, stg. female figure. Imitation. 16 mm. c. AD 
268-286. 

318. AE im. ant. 2.68g SF 5061. Gallic Empire, otherwise illegible. Imitation, 18 mm. c AD 268-286. 

319. AE im. ant. I.25g SF 5062. Gallic Empire. Rev. | JDVX, Fortuna. Imitation, 18 mm, broken, c. AD 268-286. 

320. AE im. ant. 2.39g SF5063. Gallic Empire. Rev. stg. female figure. Imitation, 15 mm. c. AD 268-286. 
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321. AE im. anl. 0.6lg SF 5064. Gallic Empire. Rev. IO[ ], Jupiter with thunderbolt, Imitation. II mm, c. AD 
268-286. 

322. AE ini. anl. 1 ,67g SF 5065. Gallic Empire. Rev. Victory walking I. Imitation. 18 mm. c. AD 268-286. 

323. AE im. ant. 1 .02g SF 5066. Gallic Empire. Rev. Victory stg. 1. Imitation, 13 mm. c. AD 268-286. 

324. AE im. ant. 1 .67 g SF 5067. Gallic Empire. Rev. stg. female figure. Imitation, 13 mm. c. AD 268-286. 

325. AE im. anl. 2.IOg SF 5068. As last, 17 mm. 

326 AE im. ant. 0.52g SF 5073. Illegible. Rev. Sol r. Chipped imitation, 13 mm. c. AD 268-286. 

327. AE im, ant. 1.52g SF 5069. Illegible. Rev. stg. female figure. Imitation, 15 mm, broken, e. AD 260-286. 

328. AE im. ant. 0.65g SF 507 1 . As last. 1 1 mm. 

329. AE im. am l.44g SF 5070. Wholly illegible imitation. 17 mm, c. AD 260-286. 

330. AE im. anl. 0.87g SF 5072. As last, 14 mm. 

33 I . AE im. anl. 0.87g SF 5074. As last, 14 mm. 

332. AE im. ant. 0.42g SF 5075. As last, 12 mm. 

AD 310-330 regular issues 

333. AE 1/2 num. 0.9lg SF 5077. Constantine I, Trier. Obv. CONSTANTINVS AVG; Rev. SOLI INVICTO, 
PTR; RIC 899. AD 310-313. 

334. AE num. SF 139. Constantine I. Trier. Obv. CONSTANTINVS P F AVG: Rev. SOLI INVICTO COMITI. 
TF/ ATR: RIC 7, 104; AD 313-317. 

335. AE num. SF 3485. As last. T F/ PTR: RIC 7. 40: AD 313-317. 

336. AE nutn. SF 5078. Crispus. London. Obv. FL IVL CRISPVS NOB CAES: Rev. SOLI INVICTO COMITI, 
exes. / PLN; RIC 7, 140. AD 313-317. 

337. AE num. SF 5079. Constantine I. London. Obv. IMP CONSTANTINVS MAX AVG. Rev. VICTORIAE 
LAETAE PRINC PERP VOT P R. PLN: RIC 7, 154, AD 317-320. 

338. AE num. SF 2122. Constantine 1. Trier. Obv. FL HELENAE AVG: Rev. SECVRITAS RE1PVBLICE. STR. 
cres; RIC 7, 465, AD 325-330. 

339. AE num. SF 5080. Constantine I. Obv. CONSTANI |: Rev. PROVIDENTIAL AVGG, camp gate. AD 
325-330. 

340. AE num. SF 5081. Constantine II. Trier. Obv. CONSTANTINVS 1VN NOB C; Rev. PROVIDENTIAE 
CAESS. camp gate, PTR[ J; AD 325-330. 

341. AE num. SF 5084. Son of Constantine I, Trier. Rev. PROVIDENTIAE CAESS, camp gate. | |TR. AD 
325-330 (mm PTR, dot in cres.). 

342. AE num. SF 5082 Constantine II. Obv. | |CONSTAN[ ]; Rev. [PROVIDENTIAE CAESS). camp gate, AD 
325-330. 

343. AE num. SF 3212. Constantins II, Ticinum. Obv. FL IVL CONSTANTIVS NOB C: Rev. PROVIDENTIAE 
CAESS. RIC 7, 201 (mm P cres. T). AD 325-330. 

344. AE num. SF 5083. Constantius II. Siscia. Obv. | [IVL CONSTANTIVS| |: Rev. PROVIDENTIAE CAESS. 
ASIS. cres.; RIC 7. 217, AD 325-330. 
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AD 330-348 regular issues 

345. AE nurn. SF 431. Conslantine I, Arles. Obv. VRBS ROMA; Rev. wolf and [wins, wreath. SCONST; R1C 7, 
379; AD 330-335. 

346. AF num. SF 5097. As last, mm illegible, Obv. [VRBS ROMA]. 

347. AE num. SF 5090. Constantine I, Trier. Obv. CONSTANTINOPOL1S; Rev. Victory on prow, TRP; RIC 7. 
523, AD 330-335. 

348. AE num. SF 3148. As last. Trier, TR P. RIC 7, 543. 

349. AE num. SF 3 1 30. As last. Lugdunum, PLG. RIC 7, 24 1. 

350. AE num. SF 509 1 . As last, mm illegible. Obv. | 1TINOPOL1S. Broken. 

351. AE num. SF 5088. Constantine 1. Obv. | ]TANTINVS| | Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS. 2 standards. AD 330-335. 

352. AE num. SF 3107. Constantius II, Trier. Obv. FL IVL CONSTANTIVS NOB C; Rev. GLORIA 
EXERCITVS, 2 standards, TRP*: RIC 7, 546, AD 330-335. 

353. AE num. SF 5086. Constantine II. Trier. Obv. [ ]IVN NOB C: Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS. 2 standards. 
wrcath/TRP; AD 330- 335. 

354. AE num. SF5085. Son of Constantine I. Trier. Rev. [GLORIA EXERCITVS), 2 standards. TRS| ]; AD 330-335. 

355. AE num. SF 5087. Constantine 1, Arles. Obv. CONSTANT1NVS MAX AVG Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS. 
2 standards. cres./PCONST; RIC 7. 353, AD 330-335. 

356. AE num. SF 162. Constantius II, Trier. Obv. FL IVL CONSTANTIVS [ ]; Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS. 
1 standard. -TRP-: AD 335-341. 

357. AE num. SF 6000. As last. Obv. CONSTANTI[VS PF AVG]; Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS. I standard, M/TR| | 

358. AE num. SF 3160. Constans. Trier. Obv. FL [IVL CONSTAJNS AVG; Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS. 
1 standard. TRP; RIC 8, 72; AD 337-341. 

359. AE num. SF 5099. As last. Obv. [ 1C0NSTANS[ ]. Rev. [GLORIA EXERCITVS), I standard. -TRS 

360. AE num. SF 6001. Constans, unc. mint; Obv. CONSTANS P F AVG; Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS. 
I standard, N / ? ; AD 335-341 . 

361. AE num. SF 844. Constans, Arles Obv. [ ]CONSTANS[ ]; Rev. [GLORIA EXERCITVS], I standard, crcs. 
/PCONST; AD 337-341. 

362. AE num. SF 3)38. House of Constantine, Trier. Obv. illegible: Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS, I standard, 
TRP; halved. AD 335-341. 

363. AE num. SF 2720. House of Constantine, unc. mini. Obv. FL IVL[ ]; Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS. 
I standard. AD 335-341. 

364. AE num. SF 6002. As last. Obv. FL IVL CONSTAN[ 1; Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS, I standard. 

365. AF. num. SF 6003. As last, Obv. illegible; Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS, I standard. 

366. AE num. SF 3338. Helena. Trier. Obv. FL IVL HELEN.AE AVG; Rev. PAX PVBLICA. TRP; RIC 8. 78, AD 335-34 1 . 

367. AE num. SF 2099. Theodora. Obv. FL MAX THEODORAE AVG; Rev. PIETAS ROMANA. AD 335-34 1 , 

368. AE num. SF 1019. Constantius II, Trier. Obv. FL IVL CONSTANTIVS AVG; Rev. VIRTVS AVGG NN. 
TRP ; RIC 8, 74. AD 337-34 1 . 
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369. AE num. SF 6016. Constans, Trier. Obv. CONSTANS P F AVG; Rev. VICTORIAE DD AVGG Q NN, 
lealTTRS; RICA, 185, AD 314-348. 

370. AE num. SF 2199. Constans. Obv. D N [CONSTANTS P F AVG: Rev. VICTORIAE DD AVGG Q NN, 
branch/?. AD 341-348 

371 . AE num. SF 6017. Constans. Obv. CONSTANS P F AVG; Rev. VICTORIAE DD AVGG Q NN. D/ ?. AD 
341-348. 

372. AE num. SF60I8. Constans. Obv. CONSTANS P F AVG: Rev. VICTORIAE DD AVGG Q NN; AD 341-348. 

373. AE num. SF60I9. Constantius II. Obv. CONSTANTII 1: Rev. VICTOR|IAE DD AVGG Q NN], P/ ?; AD 341-348. 


AD 3 3 0-3 4ft imitations 

374. AE im. num. 0.94g SF 3458. Constantine II. Trier. Obv. CONSTANTINVS IVN NOB C: Rev. GLORIA 
EXERCITVS. 2 standards, TRS: imitation. 16 mm, <:. AD 330-348. 

375. AE im. num. 1.25g SF 1457. Constantine I. Lugdunum. Obv. CONSTAN[ ]; Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS, 
2 standards. PLG: imitation. 15 mm. c. AD 330-348. 

376. AE im. num. I.22g SF 5089. Son of Constantine 1. Obv. \ } NOB C; Rev. GLORIA EXERC|ITVS1. 
2 standards. Imitation, 13 mm, c. AD 330-348. 

377. AE im. num. LI6g SF 5098. Constantine I. Trier. Obv. |VRBS] ROMA; Rev. wolf and twins. TRP- : 
imitation. 14 mm, c. AD 330-348. 

378. AE im. num. 1.53g SF 933. Constantine I. Lugdunum. Obv. CONSTA[NTINOPOLlS]: Rev. Victory on 
prow. Imitation, 14 mm. c. AD 330-348. 

379. AE im. num. 1.3 Ig SF 3455. As last, Obv. CONSTANT1NOPOL1S: Rev. mm PLG- : 15 mm. 

380. AF. im. num. I . lOg SF 2.322. As last; Obv. CONSTANTINOPOLIS; Rev. mm PLG: 15 mm. 

381. AE im. num. 0.98g SF 3152. As last. unc. mint. 18 mm. 

382. AE im. num. 1.24g SF 5092. As last. 14 mm. 

383. AE im. num. 0.66g SF 5093. As last. 15 mm. 

384. AE im. num. I.20g SF 5094. As last. Obv. COONSTAN[TINOPOLIS|. 15 mm. 

385. AE im. num. 1 ,36g SF5 095. As last. Obv. CONSTAN(TINOPOLIS]; 1 5 mm. 

386. AE im. num. 0.48g SF5096. As last. Obv. IV: 9 mm. 

387. AE im. num. !.67g SF 6004. Constantius II. Trier. Obv. [ ] CONSTANTIVS AVG; Rev. | GLORIA 

EXER]CITVS. 1 standard, TRP. branch; imitation. 14 mm. c . AD 335-348. 

388. AE im. num. 1 ,24g SF 601 1 . Constans. Obv. FL IVL CONSTAN[S P F AVG]: Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS. 
I standard. Imitation. 15 mm. c. AD 335-348. 

389. AE tm. num. 2.08g SF 6006. House of Constantine. Trier. Obv. FL IVL CONSTANTII |: Rev. [GLORIA 
EXERCITJVS. I standard, TRS. branch; imitation. 1.3 mm. c. AD 335-348. 

390. AE im. num. 0.85g SF 6005. House of Constantine. Trier. Rev. |GLORIA EXERC1TVS|. I standard. TRS; 
imitation. 14 mm, c. AD 335-348. 

391. AE im. num. I.08g SF 6007. House of Constantine. Arles. Obv. illegible: Rev. |GLOR!A EXERC)TVS|. 
I standard, cres / CONST: imitation, broken, 1 3 mm, c. AD 335-348. 
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392. AE im. num. 1.25s; SF 6008- House of Constantine. Obv. [ ] NOB CAES: Rev. |GLORIA EXERCITVS], 
I standard. Imitation. 15 min. c. AD 335-348. 

393. AE im. mini. 1 ,06g SF 6013. House of Constantine. Obv. FL IVL CONS| ]; Rev. IGLORIA EX]ER[CITVS|. 
I standard. Imitation. 15 mm. c. AD 335-348. 

394 AE im. num. I.50g SF 854 House of Constantine: Rev GLORIA EXERCITVS. 1 standard. Imitation, 
14 mm, c. AD 335-348. 

395. AE im. num. 1.18a SF 3462. As last. 12 mm. 

396. AE im. num. 0.23g SF 2724. As last, 12 mm. 

397. AE im. num. I ,03g SF 6010. As lust. 15 mm. 

398. AE im. num. I.32g SF 6012. As last. 15 mm. 

399. AF. im. num. 0.89 SF 6009. As last, broken, 12 mm. 

400. AF. im. num. 0.9lg SF 6062 Wholly illegible imitation. 12 min. r. AD 335-348. 

401. AF. im. num. I.49g SF 6014. Helena. Obv. FL IVL HELENAE AVG: Rev. PAX PVBLICA. Imitation. 
14 mm, c. AD 335-341. 

402. AE im. num. I.26g SF 6015. Constans. Trier. Obv. D N CONSTANT P F| AVG: Rev. VICTORIAE DD 
AVGG Q NN. leaf / TRP. imitation. 14 mm. c. AD 34 1-348. 


AD 348-360 regular issues 

403. AE num. SF 6020. Obv. illegible. Rev. [FEL TEMP REPA (RATIO, galley. AD 348-360. 

404. AE num. SF 6022. Constants II, Obv. D N CONSTANTtl 1; Rev. FEL TEMP REPARATIO, falling 
horseman. AD 348-360. 

405. AE num. SF 6023. Constantins II, Lusdunum. Obv. D N CONSTANTIVS | J; Rev. I FEL TEMPI 
REPARATIO, falling horseman, SL| |: AD 348-360. 

406. AE num. SF 6025. Illegible: Rev. [FEL TEMP REPARATIO], falling horseman Broken. AD 348-360. 

407. AE num. SE 6024. Illegible. Rev. stg. male figure, AD 348-360. 

408. AE num. SF 602 1 . Illegible. AD 348-360. 

409. AE num. SF 601. Magnentius, mm. illegible. Obv. D N MAGN[EN |TIVS P F AVG: Rev. GLORIA 
ROMANORVM. AD 350-353. 

410. AE num. SF 3149. Magnentius, Lugdunum. Obv. | IMAGNENT1 VS P F AVG: Rev. FELICITAS 
REIPVBL1CE, RSLG; see RIC 8. 1 12-13. AD 350-353. 

411 AE num. SF 2297. Constantins 11. Lugdunum. Obv D N CONSTANTIVS P F AVG: Rev. FEL TEMP 
REPARATIO, falling horseman. GPLG; RIC 8, 190, AD 353-355. 


AD 348-360 imitations 

412. AE im. num. I.23g SF 6026. Lugdunum. Obv D N CO[ ]; Rev. FEL TEMP | REPARATION falling 
horseman, PLG, Imitation, 16 nun, c. AD 348-360. 


413. AE im. num. 1 ,89g SF 6027. Constans. Obv. D N CONSTA| | P F AVG; Rev. |FEL TEMP REPARATIO). 
falling horseman; imitation, 17 mm, c. AD 348-360. 
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414. AE ini. num. 0.5 Ig SF 6033. Obv. CONSTANS[ ]; Rev. |FEL TEMP REPARATIO], falling horseman. 
Imitalion. 10 mm, e. AD 348-360. 

415. AE im num. I.57g SF 6028. Obv. illegible; Rev. |FEL TEMP REPARATIOj, falling horseman. Imitation. 
15 nun, v. AD 348-360. 

416. AE im. num. 0.59g SF 1998. As last. 10 mm. 

417. AE im. num. 0.40g SF 3161. As last. 9 mm. 

418. AE im. num. I.42g SF 6029. As last, 17 mm. 

419. AE im. num. 0.94g SF 6030. As last, 12 mm. 

420. AF. im. num, l.20g SF 6031. As last. 18 mm. 

421 . AE im. num. 0.92g SF 6032. As last, 1 1 mm. 

422. AF. im. num. 1 ,04g SF 6034. As last. 13 mm. 

423. AE im. num. 0.76g SF 6035. As last, broken. 13 mm. 

424. AE im. num. 0.20g SF 6070. Illegible imitation, 8 mm, c. AD 330-360. 

AD 350-364 imitation 

425. AE im. num. 1.88g SF 3360. Magnentius. Obv. D N MAGI II TS AVG: Rev. inscr. illegible. 2 Victories 
inscribing wreath. Imitation, 16 mm; AD 350-364. 

AD 364—378 regular issues 

426. AE num. SF 6038. Valenliniun I. Obv. D N VALENTINIANVS P F AVG; Rev, (GLORIA ROMANORVM|, 
OF II. AD 364-378. 

427. AE num. SF 6044. Obv. | (lANVSf ]; Rev. [GLORIA ROMANORVM|. AD 364-378. 

428. AE num. SF 6036. Valens. Obv. [D N VALEN|S P F AVG; Rev. GLORIA [ROMANORVM], AD 364-378. 

429. AE num. SF 6039. Valens. Obv. [D N VALE] NS P F AVG; Rev. GLORIA [ROMANORVM |. AD 364-378. 

430. AE num. SF 604 1 . Valens. Obv. |D N VALEN]S P F AVG; Rev. GLORIA [ROMANORVM j. OF 111 / 7 AD 364-378. 

431. AE num. SF 6037. Illegible. Aquileia; Rev. [GLORIA ROMANORVM], SMAQP. AD 364-378. 

432. AF num. SF 6040. Illegible. Aquileia; Rev. [GLORIA RO|MANORVM | |AQP. AD 364-378. 

433. AE num. SF6042. Illegible, Rev. GLO|RIA RO]MANORVM. AD 364-378. 

434. AE num. SF6043. Illegible. Rev. [GLORIA ROMANORVM j. AD 364-378. 

435. AE num. SF 6045. Illegible. Rev. [GLORIA ROJMANORVM. AD 364-378. 

436. AE num. SF 6058 Illegible; Rev. [GLORIA ROMANORVM |. halved, AD 364-378 

437. AE num. SF 6046. Gratian. Arles. Obv. D N GR ATI AN VS AVGG AVG; Rev. GLORIA NOVI SAFCVLI, 

OF III/?. AD 364-378. 

438. AE num. SF 3142. Gratian. Arles. Obv. illegible: Rev. [GLORIA NOVI SAECVLI], AD 364-378 

4.39. AE num. SF 6055. Valentinian I. Obv. [D N VAL.FN jTINIA|NVS P F AVG); Re i SFCVRITAS 
REIPVBLICAE. AD 364-378. 
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440. AE num. SF 6047. Valeminian I. Aquileia. Obv. D N VALENTINI| ]; Rev. [SECVRITAS REIPVBLI|CAE, 
SMAQP. AD 364- 378. 

441 . AE nuin. SF 6053. Valenlinian I or Gratian, Rev. [SECVRITAS RE1PVBLICAE|. AD 364-378. 

442. AE num. SF 6051. Valens. Arles. Ohv. |D N V)ALF.N|S P I ; AVCJ, Re v. [SECVRITAS RE1PVBL1CAE] 
CON. Broken. AD 364-378. 

443. AE num. SF 3370. Valens. Obv. D N VAL|EN|S | ): Rev. SECVRITAS RE1PVBLICAE OFI / ?: AD 364-378. 

444. AE num. SF 6050. Valens, Obv. | D N VALEN1S P F AVG: Rev. SECVRITAS REIPVBL1CAE OF I / ?: AD 364-378. 

445. AE num. SF 6049. Valens. Obv. D N VALEN[S P F AVG|: Rev. [SECVRITAS REIPVBL1CAE|. AD 364-378. 

446. AE num. SF 3348. Gratian. Lugdunum. Obv. | |AVGG AVG; rev. SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE OFI / 
LVC.P; AD 364-378. 

447. AE num. SF 6054. Gratian. Obv. |D NJ GRATIA| J; Rev. SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE OFII / ?. AD 364-378. 

448. AE num. SF6048. Illegible. Arles Rev. SECVR[ITAS REIPVB|LICAE. OF/I 1 1 CON. AD 364-378. 

449. AE num. SF 2305. Illegible; Rev. [SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE], Victory walking I. AD 364-378. 

450. AE num. SF 6056. As last. 

451. AE num. SF 6057. As last, halved. 

452. AE num. SF3359. As last. Rev. SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE. 

453. AE num. SF 6052. As last. Rev. SECVRITAS |RE1PVBI.ICAE[. 

AD J 78-388 regular issues 

454. AE num. SF 6059. Valenlinian II. Arles. Obv. D N VALEN[T1NIANVS P F AVG|. Rev. VICTORIA 
AVGGG, CON. AD 378-383. 

455. AE num. SF 6060. Illegible. Rev. camp gate. AD 383-388. 

AD 388—102 regular Issues 

456 AE num. SF 1994. House of Theodosius, mm. illegible, Obv. illegible; Rev. [VICTORJIA AV| |. Victory 
walking L; AD 388- 402. 

457. AE num. SF 3139. House of Theodosius, Rev. Victory walking I.; AD 388-402. 

458. AE num. SF 6061. Illegible. Rev. Victory I.. AD 388-402. 

459. AE num. SF 6063. As last, broken. 

460. AE num. SF 6064. As last, broken. 

46 1 . AE num. SF 6066. As last. 

462. AE num. SF 6065. Illegible. Rev. Victory 1. with captive. Broken. AD 388—402. 

Uneertain/illegihle coins 

463. AR pi. den. halved l.70g SF 5022. Illegible, 29 BC-AD 96. 

464. AE as SF 3 15 1. Illegible; Rev. altar. AD 14-99. 
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465- AE dp. SF 5035. Rome, illegible, AD 98-193. 

466. AE dp. SF 5036. As Iasi. 

467. AE as 5.73g SF 457. Rome, illegible, very worn. AD 98-193. 

468. AE as SF 5024. Rome, illegible. Rev. stg, female figure. AD 98-193. 

469. AE as SF 5034. Rome, illegible. AD 98-193. 

470. AE sesl. SF 5037. Rome, illegible, AD 41-193. 

47 1 . AE sesl. SF 5038. As last. 

472. AE sesl. SF 5039. As Iasi. 

473. AE dp. SF 1372. Illegible, AD 41-193. 

474. AE as SF 5040. Rome, illegible, AD 41-193. 

475. AEasSF5041. Illegible, AD 41-193. 

476. AE as SF 5042. As last. 

477. AE as SF 5043. As Iasi. 

478. AE as SF 5044. As last. 

479. AE as SF 5045. As last. 

480. AE as SF 5046. As last. 

481. AE as SF 5047. As last. 

482. AE as SF 5048. As last. 

483. AF. as SF 5049. As last. 

484. AE num. SF 3354. Illegible: AD 330-378. 

485. AE num. 0.42g SF 6067. Illegible: Obv. [ ]AVG. Fragment. AD 330-402. 

486. AE num. SF 6068. Illegible. AD 330-402. 

487. AE num. SF 6069. As last, broken. 

488. AE num. SF 6071. As last, holed. 

489. AE ? SF 6072. Illegible, broken. AD 260-402. 

490. AE 7 SF 6073. Illegible. AD 260-402. 

491. AE ? SF 6074. As last. 

492. AE ? SF 6075. As last. 

493. AE7SF 6077. As last. 

494. AE ? 0.55g SF 6076. As last, halved, 

495. AE ? SF 6083. Appears to be another, but possibly not a coin. 
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496. AR penny SF 6078. Saxon, illegible. Erugmem wiili circular legend, c. AD 800-999. 

497. AR quartered penny ().37g SF 1738. Henry III Long Cross. Canterbury, otherwise illegible. AD 1247-1279. 

498. AE farthing (?) SF 3118. Illegible, bent; c. AD 1700-1800. 

499. AE farthing SF 6079. Illegible, c. AD 1700-1830. 

500. AE farthing SF 6080. George III. inscriptions illegible. AD 1744. 

501. AE halfpenny SF 6082. Another. AD 1760-1820. 

502. AE halfpenny SF608I Illegible, c. AD 1700-1830. 

503. AE penny SF 3479. Victoria. Obv. VICTORIA D G BRITT REG F D: Rev. ONE PENNY. Britannia. 1861 . 

504. AE penny SF 2878. As last. I 893. 

7. WEIGHTS 

505. AR l.33g SF 3486. Flattened silver ingot with graffito X scratched on one side: possibly a weight, found in 
topsoil. 

506. AE 4.337g SF 956. Four-scruple bronze weight firmly inscribed 1111 in a Roman hand: found in a Phase VII 
context. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 

1. Coin deposition at the Iron Age and early Roman temples 

Colin Haselgrove and Daphne Briggs 

It is far from easy to establish the original chronological pattern of coin deposition at the 
Hayling Island temple. Iron Age coinage is notoriously difficult to date closely, especially the 
uninscribed series, and reliance on the coins themselves for accurate dating runs real dangers 
of circular argument. Moreover, we have relatively little idea of how long different Iron Age 
types remained in use, making it difficult to know how near to the lime of issue individual 
losses occurred. For example, a fair amount of the coinage in circulation in Verica's reign was 
evidently made up by issues struck by his predecessor, Tincommius, and so on. For many 
British Iron Age issues, the maximum period of coin loss on settlements seems to occur 
between about fifteen and forty years after the likely period of minting, although no hard and 
fast rule can be applied . 50 The same is apparently true at temples, both in Britain and in Gaul, 
where many of the coin offerings were evidently already old when eventually deposited. 

A further difficulty is that of closely dating the archaeological contexts yielding coins. At 
Hayling Island, the earliest coin finds, mainly Iron Age but including some Roman, come 
from a loam layer in the courtyard around the first circular timber building and from the 
associated enclosure ditch. However, the Roman conquest itself does not appear as a clear 
horizon on the site and the earliest secure archaeological terminus ante quern is that provided 
by the construction of the Roman temple building. Judging from a coin of Titus struck under 


C.C. Haselgrove. Iron Age Coinage in South-East 1987). pp. 36-9. 71-3, etc.: iT. coin finds al Alesia, n. 60 
England: the Archaeological Context (D A E. 174. Oxford. below. 
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Vespasian potentially associated with the construction levels (HI 250, AD 77-78), this was not 
necessarily completed until well into the Flavian period. 

We therefore have no immediate way of knowing which of the Iron Age and early Roman 
coins are certainly pre-Conquest offerings and which belong to the period of the clienl 
kingdom. A further problem is the length of time for which Iron Age coinage continued to be 
used as offerings before giving way entirely to Roman issues. The construction of the stone 
temple and subsequent activities evidently disturbed many of the earlier levels containing 
buried coins, so that most of the Iron Age or early Roman issues found in later contexts arc 
likely to be residual, although some may not be? 1 Another legacy of these later disturbances is 
the large number of unstratified coins (fig. 4). What we cannot now tell is from how much 
earlier contexts these coins were disturbed. 

These issues will be considered more fully in the final excavation report, when stratigraphic 
analysis is complete. Here, we will simply seek to establish some of the most important trends 
by examining the numbers of lion Age and Roman coins of different periods present in each 
of four main horizons relating to the use of the site (figures 1-4). These horizons are: (I) 
deposits contemporary with the wooden shrine and predating the stone temple (the excavators’ 
Phase II); (2) the construction and use of the stone temple (Phases III— VI); (3) late Roman and 
early Medieval activity (Phases VII— VIII ); and (4) unstratified and surface finds (Phase X). A 
number of coins which cannot at present be securely assigned to one or other of these horizons 
have been omitted. The issue periods into which the coins have been divided in the figures are 
broadly similar to those employed in other recent studies of Iron Age and Roman coinage. 52 
These are as follows: 


British Gaulish 

Roman 

1 c. 80/60 BC 1 pre 60 BC 

la 

pre 52 BC 

2 c. 60/40 BC 2 c. 60/50 BC 

3 c. 40-20 BC 3 posi 50 BC 

lb 

52-15 BC 

4 r. 20 BC-AD 10 (Tine.) 

Ic 

15 BC-AD 14 

5 c. 10-40 AD (Ver. eic.) 

Id 

Tib/Gaius 


2a 

Claudius 


2b 

Nero 


3 

69-96 


4 

96-117 


5 

117-138 


6 

138-161 


7a 

161-180 


7b 

180-193 


8 

1 93-222 


9a 

222-238 


9b 

238-260 


10 

It 

260-275 

275-295 


12 

295-317 


13a 

317-330 


13b 

330-348 


14 

348-364 


15a 

364-378 


15b 

378-388 


16 

388—402 

51 Sec n. 27 above: HI 24 was presumably redeposited in 

A shori sur\es 

of [lie Roman coins found on fourteen sites in 

Ihe Roman period. 

Britain'. lintannio $ ( MJ72). 271. Ii must he \lresved that Hie 

— For Iron Age coinage, see C. Husclgrove. op. tit. n. 50 

issue periods 

for Iron Age coinage, especially for lire 

above, pp. 78-95. For Roman coinage, see e.g PJ. Casey. 

tin in scribed issues, are approximate only, ami that not alt types 

Understanding ancient coins. (London. 1986). p. 90; R Recce. 

can be aligned to a "iven period with any seal certainty. 
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Fig. I: Phase II. wooden shrine 
( I si century BC - mid 1st century AD) 


Approx, elate 

British 

Gaulish 

Roman 


pre 60 BC 


llllll (6) 

I 

(i) 

<•- 60/40 BC 

//////////// (12) 

milium do 



c. 52-20/15 BC 

mm m n (in 

III (3) 

mu 

(5) 

c. 20 BC-AD 10 

/ (i) 




c. AD 10-40 

// 

(2) 

/ 

0) 

Claudius 



/ 

(1) 


No later coins. The six underlined coins were I'bund together. 

Fig. 2: Phases III— VI: stone temple construction and use 5 ' (later 1st century AD - early 3rd century AD) 


Approx. Date 

British 


Gaulish 

Roman 


pre 60 BC 



// (2) 

/////// 

(7) 

r. 60/40 BC 

///////// 

(9) 

// (2) 



c. 52-20/15 BC 

mm 

(6) 

III (3) 

/ 

(I) 

c. 20 BC-AD 10 

IIIUIIII 

(9) 


III/ 

(4) 

c. AD 10-10 
Claudius 

iiiiiiiiii 

(10) 


IIIUIIII 

(9) 

Nero 




III 

(3) 

69-96 




llllll 

(6) 

96-117 




III 

(3) 

117-138 




I 

(D 

138-161 

161-180 




III 

(3) 

180-193 

193-222 

222-238 

238-260 

260-275 

(260-295) 

275-295 

294-317 

317-330 




I 

(1) 

330-348 

348-364 

364-378 

378-388 

388-402 




I 

(1) 

Fig. 3: Phases VII- 

-VUI (late Roman and early Mediaeval) 54 



(3rd — 4th centuries AD; robbing in 8th- 

-9th centuries AD) 



Approx. Date 

British 


Gaulish 

Roman 


pre 60 BC 



1 (1) 



c. 60/40 BC 

1 

(1) 

// (2) 



c. 52-20/15 BC 

III 

(3) 




c. 20 BC-AD 10 

/III 

(4) 


1/ 

(2) 

r. AD 10-40 

llllll 

(6) 


1 

(!) 

Claudius 

Nero 




1/ 

(2) 

54 Includes coins from 11/111 and Il/IV but not I1/V1I and 

54 Not including II/VI1. IV/VII. and V/VII 

IV/VII. 
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Approx. Dale British 

69-96 

96-117 

117-138 

138-161 

161-180 

180-193 

193-222 

222-238 

238-260 

260-275 

(260-295) 

275-295 

294-317 

317-330 

330-348 

348-364 

364-378 

378-388 

388-402 

Unc. Ist/2nd cent. AD 


Gaulish 


Roman 

II ( 2 ) 

/ 0 ) 

/ (VI/V1I) (I) 


// ( 2 ) 

/ ( 1 ) 

/ ( 1 ) 

I (I) 

////// (6) 

// (2) 


/(I) 


Fig. 4: Phase X (Unstralified, excluding spoil heap and backfill coins) 
(*a = finds during excavations; *b = later finds) 55 
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//////// (8) 
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(1) 

II 
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69-96 



i 

(1) 

llllll 
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i 
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I 
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II 
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i 
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nn 
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1 

(1) 

222-238 
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I 

(I) 
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nm 

(5) 

lllll 

(5) 

(260-295) 



mn 

(5) 

/////////////////// 

(19) 

275-295 





/ 

(1) 

294-3 1 7 



i 

(I) 

II 

(2) 

317-330 



i 

(1) 

nnn 

<b> 

330-348 



///////////// (13) 

//////////////////////////////////// ( 36) 
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//////////////// 
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(2) 
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/ 

(1) 

nm 

15) 

55 The unsiratifieii and surface finds arc of some interest, as 

the general temple area of which mi structural remains 

have 

Ihcy suggest significant third- and fourth- 

-cemury activity in 

survived Their signil 

icancc is further discussed below. 
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As figure 1 clearly shows, nearly 90 per cent of the British coins and 70 per cent of the 
Gaulish issues present in the pre-Temple levels date from the mid-late first century BC. 
Moreover, of the six remaining Gaulish coins, three are Gailo-Belgic D quarter-staters (HI 
113-15) which should not be far removed in date from their mid-first-century BC insular 
derivatives (British O). with which they are associated in the pre-Temple layers (HI 69-70). 
The other three are all potins (HI 125-6. 142). While the potins may be slightly earlier issues, 
there is no reason to think they were deposited on this site before the rest of the Gaulish 
coinage, with which they are generally associated. Potins remained in use in Gaul in the mid- 
and later first century BC, their proportions all the time declining relative to struck bronze 
coinage. 59 They are quite likely to have come into Britain alongside the rest of the Continental 
coinage. Iron Age and Roman alike, from the mid 50s BC onwards. This dating would also 
accord with the virtual absence from the temple of coin types belonging to the earliest stages 
of insular production. 57 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the pre-stone temple levels is the virtual absence of 
coins of Tincommius or Verica (one of each), although together these rulers' issues account 
for over 20 per cent of the British coins from the temple. These later inscribed types are much 
better represented in the Roman levels and among the unstratified collection from the site (figs 
2^f); indeed the profile of British coins from the late and post-Roman levels is very much 
what might be expected if deposition had been at its most intense immediately before and after 
the Conquest, with the earlier British and Gaulish types now in a clear minority (fig. 3). 
Possible explanations for this will be considered below'; for the moment we may simply note 
that while the pre-Temple deposits provide plentiful evidence for coin deposition at some time 
between the mid first century BC and Tincommius' reign, the situation in the first century AD 
is a good deal less sure. 

Although the vast majority of the British coins from Phase 11 deposits are relatively local 
issues (77%). mainly in silver, there are also a few coins from other regions of Britain. By far 
the most numerous of these are the four coins belonging to the Dobunni and their neighbours 
(HI 95-7, 99), just under half the finds of this series from the site. Since both the gold and the 
silver coinages of the western area appear to be derived from the southern series, 58 it is 
possible that their appearance here reflects political ties between the respective territories. In 
contrast, coins from the neighbouring territory of the Durotriges are remarkably rare in the 
earliest deposits, although all told this series accounts for over 15 per cent of the British coins 
from the site. Only one Durotrigan coin came from a definite pre-stone temple context (HI 
76). This would seem to support our earlier suggestion 59 that the Durotrigan coins mostly 
reached Hayling in the Claudian period, flooding into Cogidubnus' kingdom as a by-product 
of the Roman conquest of the south-west. 

Between them. British (48%) and Gaulish (37%) coins account for the overwhelming majority 
of the finds from the wooden shrine deposits. A mere 15 percent are Roman, the latest of them a 
single coin of Claudius. However, like the Iron Age coins, they are predominantly issues dating 
to the second half of the first century BC (the earliest dates to 79 BC), 60 raising the question of 


56 Al the mid-firsl-cenlury BC site at Villeneuve St 
Germain. Aisne. potins comprise 82*5} of the finds, eg. J. 
Debord. Les fotiillcs du site gaulois tardif de Villcnenvc St 
Germain, Mcmoires Federation des noddies d’histoire cl 
d'archeologie de t'Aisne 35 (1990). 164. This contrasts with 
the closely dated battlefield deposit of 52 BC from Alesia 220 
km further south, where struck bronze issues already 
outnumber potins by 3: 1, cf S. Scheers op. dl.. n. 43 above. 

The profile of the earliest British coins — predominantly 
silver - is not early for Britain. Even the earliest of the thin 
silver types is unlikely significantly to predate the mid first 
century BC. It may be of relevance that Julius Caesar, writing 


lor an audience Tor whom silver was the normal coinage 
medium, said in 54 BC that the Britons used gold and bronze 
(implying not silver: IK! V. 12). although his account, which is 
probably based largely on the south-east (the 'bronze' he 
refers to. is presumably Kentish potin), may display ignorance 
of other areas. The earliest British coin from Hayling Island, a 
deliberately quartered gold stater of British B IHI 74. 
unstratified I is of a type which was still in widespread 
circulation in the 50s BC. if not later. 

See notes on HI 94. 
w See notes on HI 9 1. 
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whether they and the Gaulish imports should be regarded as a single phenomenon, entering 
Britain contemporaneously from Roman Gaul after 55-52 BC - when the dependency of the 
southern British dynasty upon the Romans in Gaul began. 61 In the absence of a definite 
Conquest-period horizon, the stratigraphy does not provide a clear answer. Late Republican 
coins remained an important proportion of currency in Gaul until the middle of the first century 
AD, and were probably still being deposited on this site much later (Fig. 2). 62 Most of the 
Roman coins at Hayling Island arc in any case securely post-Conquest in date of deposition, and 
from Phase III onwards pre-Claudian issues account for only a minority of the Roman finds. 63 

In one area of the temple site, it may just be possible to distinguish between pre- and post- 
Conquest groups on the basis of evidence already available. There is a marked concentration 
of early coin finds around the entrance to the temple and in the courtyard to the south-east of 
the cella (levels K2a-c. Table 2), especially in and under the gravel path that led into the 
courtyard. Together, these furnish a clear impression of a change in the profile of deposits 
made during the lifetime of the wooden shrine. 

TABLE 2: summary of coins from levels K2a-c 


K2a courtyard to SE of cella, Roman level. 

I thin AR. HI 8 

1 AR pi. Verica. HI 61 

2 Durotriges AR, HI 77. 85 
I AERVE, HI 104 

I Ainbiani (?) AE, HI 121 
I Togirix AR. HI 157 
I Q. Tilius pi. den. 90 BC. HI 173 

1 AE Ti. Caesar Rom el Aug, Lugd.. HI 194 

2 Claudius I AE imit, HI 220, 233 
I worn 3rd cent AE imit, HI 307 

I 4th cent AE imit, HI 375 

K2b under K2a. mainly IA, some Roman, not sealed. 
I Southern AR. HI 39 

1 British O base AV. HI 73 

2 Durotriges AR, HI 81.82 
I pi. den. 83/82 BC. HI 174 

I AE Ti. Caesar Rom et Aug. Lugd.. HI 193 


w Assuming lhat the Republican coins ai Hayling entered 
Britain from Gaul, a comparison with the Republican coins 
found at Alesia (context 52 BC) highlights the markedly later 
profile of the Hayling assemblage. At Alesia. of 133 
Republican coins (earliest 211/208 BC, latest 54 BC), 61 
(45.86%) were struck before 90 BC and 72 (54.13%) between 
8') BC and 54 BC. with a peak in 89-80 BC 128 coins = 
21.05%, cl Table 5). At Hayling. of 36 datable Republican 
and Augustan coins (earliest I 15/1 14 BC. latest AD 14. 
excluding undatable halved asses), only 10 (27.8%) dale 
before 50 BC. while 26 (72.2%) date between 49 BC and AD 
14. with a peak ill coins. 30.56%) in the years 49-30 BC. 
Since of these, all the silver and many of the bronze coins are 
imitations made at some undetermined point later than their 
prototypes, there can be little doubt that as an ensemble the 
Republican coins at Hayling derive at very earliest from Gallic 
currency towards the end of the first century BC. 

M It may also be relevant that late Augustan issues - which 
are absent from the earliest levels - outnumber late-first* 
century BC Roman coins by 4:1 in the overlying deposits I Fig. 
2). By doing so. the late Augustan types display a very similar 
staligraphic distribution lo the issues of Tincommius and early 
Verica with which they are broadly contemporary, implying 


K2c as K2b but sealed under ft rave I entrance path, so 
definitely phase II. 

1 Hants, thin AR, HI 2 
I other thin AR, III 13 
I uncertain AR. HI 16 
I southern AR, HI 31 
I Dobunni AR p!.. HI 99 
1 Antbiani AE, HI 120 
I Aisne/Oise potin, HI 125 
I illegible core of pi. quarter-stater. HI 160 
1 pi. den. Q Nasidius. 44/43 BC. HI 186 
i pi. den. Tiberius, c. AD 36, HI 210 


that like the Iron Age coins, Ihc early Roman coinage Irom the 
site may in fact be divided into two chronologically distinct 
groups of offerings. 

The halved Republican asses (HI 166-70). whose 
treatment probably dates to the late first century BC (T V. 
Bultrey. op. eit.. n. 45 above), provide a good example of the 
difficulties. These types are particularly strongly associated 
with Roman military populations in Gaul. As the latter only 
entered Britain in AD 43. it might be argued that such halved 
coins are imports of the Conquest period. Against this, it must 
be said that - Richhorough apart - these types are only rarely 
found on known military sites in Britain and the unusually 
high number at Hayling Island might therefore point lo pre- 
Conqucsl importation alongside Ihc Gaulish issues with which 
they circulated in Gaul. At this period halved Republican 
asses, olten worn to the point of being devoid ol recognizable 
types, arc extremely unlikely to have hud any monetary 
function in Britain. Instead, they probably had the status of 
votive, ritual objects, This problem is further discussed below. 

From 78% in Phase II. the proportion of pre-Claudian 
issues declines to 32% in Phases III VI (Fig. 2) and 30% in 
Phases V 1 1— VI 1 1 (Fig. 3). in all cases excluding coins later 
than AD 180 from consideration 
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Although level K2a is attributed to the period of the stone temple, the latest coins it 
contains are two imitations of Claudian asses. 64 This group could well therefore be residual 
from the last phase of use of the wooden shrine before the stone temple was constructed. 
The British coins are virtually all types which are absent from the earlier horizon, 
including a coin of Verica, unlikely to be one of his earliest issues (HI 61), and the only 
inscribed bronze issue from north of the Thames found on the entire site (HI 104), while as 
many as 36 per cent of the coins are Roman. Such a profile is entirely compatible with 
post-Conquest deposition, and the spectrum of Roman coinage is typical of contemporary 
sites in Claul. 65 

The group of coins sealed under the gravel entrance path in level K2c has a distinctly 
earlier appearance. Sixty per cent of the finds are uninscribed British issues, all of mid- 
later first century BC date and compatible with deposition at any poinL between then and 
the 20s AD, Verica’s reign, at least. 66 There are also two Gaulish and two Roman coins, the 
latest a plated denarius of Tiberius, a mixture which would be perfectly compatible with an 
origin in essentially civilian contact with Gaul before the first arrival of a resident Roman 
population (at first mainly soldiers) in AD 43, though not necessarily long before. The 
overall emphasis of the K2c coins closely follows that of the pre-Temple horizon as a 
whole. 

While level K2b is broadly equivalent to K2c, it is not fully sealed under the path, and the 
composition of the finds seems closer to those from the overlying layer, K2a. Roman coins 
now account for two of the six finds, and Durotrigan issues (which also occur in K2a) for a 
further two of this admittedly very small sample. We have already seen that most of the 
Durotrigan coins probably reached Hayling after the Claudian invasion. In sum then, the coins 
from level K2c form a group which is essentially pre-Conquest in date, whereas those in levels 
K2a-b are more likely to reflect deposition between the 40s and the mid 60s AD. This would 
tie in well with the excavators’ date for the foundation of the masonry temple in the later part 
of Nero’s reign. 

In sum, preliminary stratigraphic analysis of the Iron Age coins, based on an admittedly 
small sample, suggests a strong possibility that there were two chronologically distinct 
groups of offerings. The first group comprises Gaulish imports, local southern coins 
minted in the mid-later first century BC. and a few western issues. Its composition is 
compatible with deposition at any time between Caesar's conquest of Gaul and the early 
first century AD. At this stage, Roman coins seem only to have been present in a very 
small minority. The second group consists primarily of Dynastic southern issues and 
Durotrigan coins together again with Gaulish imports, but Roman coinage now represents a 
larger proportion of the finds. 67 The date at which this second group of coins w*as deposited 
cannot yet be established with any certainty, but is likely to centre on the mid first century 
AD. 


w The significance of this type of coinage is discussed 
below. The two worn late Roman coins (HI 307. 375) 
recovered from K2a are almost certainly intrusive. A number 
of other coins from contests that are stratigraphically 
equivalent to K2a-c are not taken into account here. They do 
not appear significantly to alter the overall picture, and will be 
considered more fully in the final report. 

M See notes on III 91 and 157. 

"" W he! her these represent deposits over a long or short 
period has yet to be determined. Other parts of the gravel 
entrance path, whose detailed stratigraphy has yet to be 
worked out, yielded a sizeable number of coins. Apart from 2 
bronzes of Domitian and Nerva (HI 258, 265). the composition 
of these coins closely resembles K2a At one point the path 


also seals an occupation deposit (AI7) that yielded an 
imitation as of Claudius 1 (HI 222), the only example from the 
period of the wooden Iron Age shrine, together with a plated 
coin of Tincommius (HI 49). 

67 By the Conquest period, Gaulish coinage probably 
accounted for a very small proportion of the offerings at the 
temple. Leaving the Durotrigan series aside, the percentages of 
uninscribed British and Gaulish issues recovered from post- 
Conquest deposits arc nearly identical (59% as against 56%-t. 
which ought to imply a similar degree of residual i ty. If 
significant numbers of Continental coins were still being 
deposited alongside issues of Vcrica. this should be reflected 
by higher proportions of finds in later contexts. 
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All the pre-Flavian coinage on the site presents a markedly different profile from the 
composition of finds thereafter, when Cogidubnus’ territory had been quietly incorporated 
into the Roman province after his death (cf. figs 2-3 and further discussion of Roman 
coinage below). The vast majority of Roman coinage at Hayling was deposited after this 
event. The detailed stratigraphy of the generally more disturbed Roman levels has yet to 
be worked out, but taken as a whole, the proportion of Iron Age coinage deposited on the 
site seems to have fallen off rapidly, reflecting changing conditions both in Britain and in 
Gaul. 


The Iron Age coins in their wider context 

The typological and geographical affinities of the Iron Age coins have already been 
considered at some length in the Catalogue and only the essentials will be repeated here. 
Issues belonging to the earliest phases of British and Gallo-Belgic coinage are virtually 
absent from the temple. Such types certainly circulated locally, as they occur in small 
numbers among the beach finds at nearby Selsey Bill 6 * and in other finds from the region, 
so their absence is probably significant. The earliest coins to occur in any quantity are all 
issues of the mid first century BC, suggesting that coin offerings on the site only began in 
the second half of the century, a date which the associated metalwork would also support. 69 
If there was earlier use of the site, as seems probable, coin offerings were not a feature of 
this activity. 

Both this dating and the numbers of Gaulish imports support the idea that the practice of 
using coins as monetary offerings had its origins in the changing values of posl-Conquest 
Gaulish society. The Hampshire region evidently had particularly close ties with Belgic 
Gaul, which was the source of nearly 45 per cent of the Gaulish coins found at Hayling 
Island, while Picardy and Upper Normandy between them provided models for several 
important early southern coinages, including British O. British Q. and the thin silver series. 
However, while finds of weaponry, usually deliberately damaged, and human and animal 
bone are known at a number of late Iron Age religious sites in Belgic Gaul, the particular 
custom of depositing large amounts of coinage at temples only became widespread there 
after the mid first century BC and may well be partly of Roman origin. 70 Several of these 
later Belgic temples provide particularly close parallels for Hayling, including Bois 1'Abbe 
(Eu, Seine-Maritime), Chilly (Somme), and Villeneuve au Chatelot (Aube). In all, around 
one third of known Romano-Celtic temples on the Continent have produced Iron Age coin 
finds, often like Hayling in association with animal bone or other artefacts such as brooches, 
and coins are also common finds at other sacred sites such as river sources and 
sanctuaries. 71 

Romano-British temples with Iron Age coin deposits are far fewer than in Gaul, 
although it is possible that there arc other as yet unrecognized religious sites among 


C. Haxelgrove. op. at. n. 50 above, pp 110-20, The 
earliest deposits at Selsey ought to be no later titan the Gallic 
war. with further groups of coins being deposited at a 
subsequent date. 

6 ' ) R. Downey el at., op. cil., n. 1 above. Earlier ritual 
activity should not be discounted, since there is potentially 
earlier material, such as Saucepan pottery and even the iron 
currency bars’. There arc also areas within the temple front 
which coinage is notably absent among the offerings 
(information A. King). 

711 Eg. K. Gruel and M. Clement, l.cs monnaics 
Gauloiscs du I'anum de Trogouzcl. in Melanges Cl). 


451-64: J.L. Brtinaux. 'Lex monnaics gauloiscs dans lex 
sanctuaircs’, ibid., 157-62. If there was earlier ritual 
activity involving coin offerings at Hayling, this would 
provide an additional link with Continental sites such as 
Gournay-sur-Aronde. where the later Iron Age sanctuary, 
with its weapon deposits, was succeeded alter the 
Conquest by a timber building with associated coin 
offerings, which - like that at Hayling - closely resembles 
latet Romano-Ccltie temples (see 1 I, Hrunaux el at up. 
at., n. 3 above). 

" C Huxelgrnve. op. < it., n. 50 above, p. 136. 
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those which have produced multiple finds. Most of the definite examples are located 
either around the Thames estuary or in a zone stretching from the south coast to the 
upper Thames Valley, where the five principal sites form a reasonably coherent group. 
Beside Hayling itself, these are Farley Heath and Wanborough, both in Surrey; 
Waltham St Lawrence, in Berkshire; and Lancing Down, in Sussex, although the latter 
site, along with several other supposed Romano-Celtic temples in Britain, may have a 
better claim to be regarded as a mausoleum. 7: Lancing, like Hayling, had Iron Age 
timber structures preceding the later stone buildings. Apart from a possible outlier at 
Woodeaton, near Oxford, this southern group of temples is all within the probable pre- 
Conquest territory of the Atrebales and the Regni, although it is very noticeable how 
almost all of them are located close to the boundaries of the civi tales into which the 
Romans subsequently divided the region. 7 -' Without exception, their coin lists are 
dominated by regional issues. One other site which should also be considered 
alongside this group is Danebury, in Hampshire, where in 1984 a large find of southern 
silver types was made just outside the hill fort ramparts, perhaps suggesting another 
temple deposit, although subsequent excavations in the adjacent area failed to provide 
any further information. 74 

The proportions of Iron Age coins of different series recovered from these six sites are 
set out below. 7s In order to maximize comparability. Table 3 summarizes the 
geographical origins of the coins and also the percentage of plated issues found at each 
site, while in Table 4 the local southern issues only are divided into successive 
chronological groups. The coins put into circulation in the Alrebatic area by the eastern 
rulers, Epaticcus and Cara(tacus), are included with the other southern issues, as are 
those of Eppillus. who appears to have ruled both in northern Atrebatic territory and in 
Kent. The issue periods are the same as those used in figures 1-4. except that the latest 
types, those of Epaticcus and Cara(tacus), have been entered separately. Eppillus is 
treated here as an exact contemporary of Verica, although his reign probably also 
overlaps that of Verica’s predecessor, Tincommius. This seems to make little difference 
to the overall picture. 

Although all six sites display several broadly similar trends, it is clear that Hayling 
possesses a number of exceptional features not shared by the other temples. The extent of its 
outside contacts has already been a subject of comment. Apart from the strong Belgic 
connection, the Gaulish coins imply significant links with eastern France, with central France 
north of the Loire, and with Brittany and the Channel Islands, this latter less unexpected given 
the temple’s location on the fringe of the zone of Armorican influence in southern England. 
Among British sites, only Richborough and Silchester have yielded Gaulish imports in similar 


72 For further details of these and other British temples 
or mausolea with Iron Age coins, see C. Haselgrove. op. cil.. 
n. 50 above, esp pp. 125-33 and Appendices. A more 
detailed listing of the Wanborough find is given in C.C. 
Haselgrove. 'Celtic coins found in Britain 1982-87'. Bull 
Inal Arcliaeol London 26 (1989), 1-75. For Waltham St 
Lawrence, see now A. Burnett, W.SL (sec Abbreviations). 
The hoard was apparently found just to the west of the 
known Romano-Celtic temple at Weycock Hill, where 
nineteenth-century excavations yielded only a solitary 
British potin. 

77 A similai tendency is evident in Belgic Gault i-L. 
Brunaux. Les Gaulois; sanewaires ei riles (Paris, 1986), 
fig. p. 7. Both Bois I'Abbe and Chilly are among the 
temples sited very near to the later civilas boundaries. 
Hayling itself, although firmly within the territory of the 
Regni. is located not far from its probable boundary with 


the artificially created civitas of the Belgac. focused on 
Winchester. 

7,1 B.W. Cunlifle, Danebury Volume 5. The excavations 
I979-I9M: The finds (London. 1991 ). pp. 320-8. 

” The sources of information used in compiling these 
figures are cited in nn. 72 and 74 above. Only identifiable 
coins are included. The Wanborough. Danebury, and 
probably Waltham St Lawrence finds were all originally 
larger, but the samples of coins acquired by the British 
Museum arc probably reasonably representative: only these 
coins are included in the calculations. The small and poorly 
recorded groups of finds from Fat ley Heath and Lancing 
Down are almost certainly selective and the percentages 
calculated in Tables 3-4 should be treated with due caution. 
Two of the silver coins from Waltham are actually lead 
forgeries rather than plated copies. 
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TABLE 3: Proportion of Iron Age coins from different regions at six selected sites (%), and incidence of plated 

copies or forgeries (%). 



HI 

W 

WSL 

FH 

LD 

D 

Southern 

49.4 

92.2 

97.1 

59.4 

88.2 

93.9 

Western 

5.8 

0.8 

- 

- 

- 

4.1 

South-Western 

11.7 

4.2 

- 

34.4 

- 

2.0 

Other British 

3.9 

2.9 

1.1 

6.3 

- 

- 

Continental 

29.2 

- 

1.7 

- 

11.8 

- 

% plated 

45.5 

1.2 

2.3 

- 

11.8 

4.1 

Total coins 

154 

910 

175 

32 

17 

49 

= Hayling Island; W 
Danebury) 

= Wanborough: WSL 

= Waltham St Lawrence; FH = 

Farley Heath: LD = 

Lancing 

TABLE 4: Period of issue of 

Southern coinage 

types from six selected sites (%) 



HI 

W 

WSL 

FH 

LD 

D 

Pie 60 BC 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.2 

60/40 BC 

34.2 

- 

1.2 

5.3 

- 

10.9 

50/20 BC 

25 

4.2 

11.8 

63.2 

6.7 

69.6 

20 BC-AD 10 

14.5 

1 1.9 

3.5 

- 

46.7 

6.5 

AD 10-40 

22.4 

49.4 

46.5 

21.1 

46.7 

6.5 

Epaticcus 

2.6 

34.6 

37.1 

10.5 

- 

4.4 

Total coins 

76 

839 

170 

19 

15 

46 


(HI = May ling Island: W — Wanborough: WSL - Waltham St Lawrence: FH = Farley Meath; 1.0 = Lancing Down: 
D - Danebury) 


proportions, neither of them temples . 76 At Riehborough, the Iron Age coins appear to be 
essentially a by-product of the enormous Roman losses at this important early military base 
and port. Equally, while some of the Gaulish coins found at the northern Atrebatic capital 
were undoubtedly pre-Conquest imports, all but three of them were Bclgic types, underlining 
still further the highly unusual situation at Hayling. 


The actual numbers of Gaulish coins from both sites is 
significantly smaller At Ridibornugh. six Imports were 
among the 21 Iron Age coins found during the pre-War 
excavations and on other occasions (28.6%). Surprisingly in 
view of the location, only three of the coins are lielgic types 
At Sileheslcr. there are 15 imports out of -19 identifiable Iron 


Age coins found within the walled city f .30.6' < I, over half of 
them older lutils This proportion is maintained hy the Gaulish 
coins from the 1980-86 basilica excavations, two of which 
conic front potential pre-Conquest contexts (information M. 
lull lord ) 
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Danebury, the most westerly of the six sites, is the only other find with a comparable 
proportion of western types, which fits with its generally earlier emphasis. The enormous 
but relatively late deposits at Wanborough yielded only seven examples. However, 
Durotrigan issues are rather more frequent, as one would expect if there was an influx into 
the client kingdom after the Conquest. A single deposit of ! 1 coins was found at Farley 
Heath, and Wanborough produced 38. All told, south-western coins are known from 
nearly 30 other sites outside their main circulation area, encompassing most of lowland 
Britain. One or two of these sites are temples, but the majority have Roman military 
associations, strongly supporting the idea that the army was the principal agent in their 
post-Conquest displacement. The upheavals of this period are probably also responsible 
for the small quantities of eastern and East Anglian coinage that turn up at most of the 
southern temples. 

The chronological distribution of the local coinage found at Hayling differs from any of 
the other sites. Of the other five, only Danebury has even produced coins of all six issue 
periods represented at Hayling. but it seems to be essentially a deposit of the late first 
century BC, with a few earlier and later strays. 77 The early thin silver types which 
represent such an important component of the pre-stone temple horizon at Hayling are 
conspicuous by their absence from Danebury, and elsewhere. Both Wanborough and 
Waltham St Lawrence, on the other hand, are essentially late, or even post-Conquest 
deposits. 78 They consist very largely of precious-metal coins (although Waltham has much 
the higher proportion of gold), and appear to be treasure deposits that were never 
recovered. While we should allow for their being from the north of the kingdom, the 
relative importance of issues of Verica and Epaticcus, compared with Hayling, is 
particularly striking. This leaves only the poorly recorded collections from Farley Heath, 
which perhaps displays more similarities with Hayling than any of the other sites, and 
from Lancing Down, where the coins seem to be from Roman levels, but the record is 
hopelessly confused. 79 


Iron Age plated coins 

The most puzzling feature of the Hayling temple is the quite exceptional proportion of plated 
coin finds - 75 per cent of the gold, 46 per cent of all Iron Age silver 80 — and much of the 
remaining silver is either thin or very debased. This could imply that precious-metal issues 
were systematically removed in antiquity — in which case the surviving sample of coins may 
be hopelessly distorted. The alternative is that they were never there in ihe first place. It is 
crucial to our whole interpretation to try to decide which is more likely, although in the 
absence of independent evidence for how the temple was actually used at its height, complete 
certainty is impossible. For instance, if the former were true - and we know from Wanborough 
and Waltham St Lawrence that precious metal was definitely present at some southern temples 
- it could be argued that the high proportion of billon and base metal coins has given the 
Gaulish imports an exaggerated relative importance at Hayling, although we could still point 


■ Apart from the lack of thin silver and Continental types, 
the composition of the Danebury find does bear rather more 
similarities to the pre-Temple horizon at Hayling. If there were 
indeed essentially two distinct periods of coin deposition at 
the latter site, this would make sense. 

78 Both deposits apparently included post-Conquest Roman 
silver issues. The latest coins from Waltham are two unworn 
denarii of AD (i8-9. suggesting a terminal date as late as the 
Flavian period, but if these are rejected as intrusive, all the 
remaining denarii from ihe main find arc worn issues of the 


first century BC. Wanborough produced a plated denarius of 
Claudius, evidently not in fresh condition. 

7,7 C.C- Haselgrove, op. t il., n. 50 above, pp. 291— 4 (Lancing 
Down) and pp. 454-7 (Farley Heath). Five of tile uninscribed 
silver minims from Lancing Down, which are attributed to 
Tinconimius' time in Table 4. could just as easily be coins of 
Verica, shifting the overall emphasis of Ihe collection still later 
in time. Most of the Lancing coins were apparently found abox'e 
Ihe cello floor, the rest coming from Roman graves. 

As well as all the Roman silver, discussed below. 
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to their virtual absence at the other temples. The presence of relatively large numbers of 
debased Durotrigan coins is also borne out elsewhere. 

It is entirely conceivable that precious-metal coinage was deposited or hoarded in the 
temple in a way that rendered it easy to collect up and remove later, leaving little or no trace. 
Much of it could have been placed in containers, with any recognizably debased and plated 
coin being separated and discarded. The Classical sources make a number of references to 
treasure and war booty being laid up or openly displayed on sacred sites in Gaul, protected by 
severe religious penalties. 81 Another possibility is that good coinage was preferentially 
removed at the time of offering, leaving only plated coinage for permanent deposit, although if 
so, this was an enduring feature of the site. 

On the other hand, the sheer number of plated coins makes Hayling look quite exceptional 
when compared to the other southern temples. Using the incidence of plated copies at 
Wanborough and Waltham St Lawrence as a rough guide, we are apparently 'missing' 
anything between 5000 and 15000 genuine coins at Hayling. While the temple could easily 
have held this number of coins at some stage, a few more of them might perhaps have been 
expected to have found their way into the archaeological record. More to the point, if similar 
culling was taking place elsewhere, much larger numbers of plated discards ought to occur at 
other shrines, even if the particular deposits recovered from Wanborough and Waltham are 
themselves quite exceptional in having been concealed below ground at all. It is, however, 
also possible that many plated coins from other sites have not been recognized for what they 
are, giving the false impression of relative scarcity elsewhere. Particularly where the plating is 
intact (e.g. HI 153, 154, 157), it can be difficult to detect: cf. discussion of the difficulties with 
Roman coins, pp. 5 1-2 below. 

It may be that - for whatever reason - at this particular temple plated copies were 
preferentially employed in the sacrifices enacted there as tokens for precious ones. 82 Given 
Hayling’s close connection with Belgic Gaul, this could be seen as an extension of 
contemporary Romanized practice on the Continent, where most coins found at Romano- 
Celtic temples are base-metal types. Whilst the same problem besets these sites of whether the 
surviving samples in any way reflect the original offerings, there is perhaps more reason to 
think that the loss or withdrawal from circulation of large quantities of native precious-metal 
coinage during and after the Gallic War forced the Gauls to place much greater reliance on 
token coinage from the start. Alternatively, it is always possible that the individuals who made 
dedications at Hayling were simply cheating on their payments to deities. If the offerings were 
inviolate, plated coins might stand a much better chance of escaping detection than they would 
in gifts or payments to other individuals. 

With all these caveats, we can return to the extant sample of Iron Age coins, accepting that 
it may be highly selective. As we have already seen, there is a clear distinction between the 
pre-stone temple horizon, with its high proportion of early issues, and the subsequent Roman 
deposits, where most of the southern Dynastic issues were found. Various explanations 
suggest themselves, some of which we can dismiss fairly rapidly in the light of the earlier 
discussion. One is that deposition was continuous but increasingly made use of old coin 
types. Equally, there is no evidence whatsoever of an early switch to Roman instead of Iron 
Age offerings. Lastly, while some of the local uninscribed types may prove to be wrongly 
dated, they are highly unlikely as a group to be late enough to fill the necessary 
chronological gap. 

This leaves three main possibilities. The first is that deposition of Iron Age coinage fell 
away after the end of the first century BC, only to start again in the period of Ihe client 


*• fc.g. Diodorus Siculus, V.27.4. Caesar. DG VI. 17. Sirabo k: Cf. J.-L. Brunaux. Me Unices Cli. p. !f>(J lor substilulion 
IV. LI 3- ot (genuine I corns for animal offerings 
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kingdom, continuing until late in Cogidubnuit’ lifetime or even after his death. As well as the 
late deposits at Wanborough and Waltham St Lawrence, there is a possible parallel at the 
Harlow temple in Essex, where there is an early group of finds but the bulk of the bronze 
coinage was probably not deposited until after the Conquest. *•* A second possibility is 
that coins were deposited continuously throughout the late Iron Age, but that the 
construction of the stone temple so severely disturbed the underlying stratigraphy that 
the latest pre-Conquest offerings, mostly issues of Tincommius and Verica. were almost 
all redeposited in the Roman levels, while the earliest deposits were left virtually 
undisturbed. As we have already seen, there is a degree of residuality, but it does not 
seem to be as great as this. Nor would systematic recovery of precious-metal coins 
before the temple was built (whether or not this actually happened) solve this particular 
problem, since we would still have to explain the virtual absence of the plated Dynastic 
coins from the pre-temple horizon. If anything, we would do better to think in terms of 
the late pre-Conquest levels having been completely truncated during the construction of 
the stone temple and the material dumped somewhere else altogether - which gives us a 
third possibility. 

On balance, the most likely explanation is that the surviving sample does indeed 
represent two distinct episodes of deposition, with a phase of diminished intensity in 
between. This entails accepting that the southern Dynastic and Durotrigan coinage found at 
the temple does indeed belong primarily in the Roman context from which it was 
recovered. 84 As the Roman coinage from the same deposits implies intensive post- 
Conquest activity, this is entirely plausible. The alternative is to suppose that there was a 
phase of offerings which is not encapsulated in the surviving stratigraphy, but there is no 
real evidence that this has happened, and in several instances - such as the gravel path - 
continuity seems assured. In the absence of any further indication of how the temple was 
used and of how individual items actually got into the ground, this is far as the coinage 
alone can take us. 


2. The Roman Coins 

Cathy King 

Introduction 

The interest of the Roman coins from Hayling Island lies in the firsL instance in the 
comparatively large number of early coins, since over 40 per cent of all the coins recovered 
were minted before AD 260, and of these nearly 45 per cent were produced in the years 
between AD 14 and 96 (Table 5). 85 This distribution differs from that of the typical British 
site which has few or no coins datable to the period before the Conquest, relatively small 
numbers of Claudian bronzes (usually imitations), a somewhat larger group of Flavian and 
second-century bronzes, and a preponderance of coins minted in the third and fourth 
centuries AD which coincide with periods of high output of genuine Roman coins and/or 
their copies. 


*■' C.C. Haselgrove, Iron Age coin deposition at Harlow. 
Temple. Essex. Oxford .1 Archoeol 8 ( 1989), 73-88. 

* i At nearby Chichester, where significant occupation did 
not start until the Conquest, the Iron Age coin lists begin 
with Tincommius, and Dynastic issues predominate (75%). 
The ratio of coins of Tincommius to Vcrtca and A’ is 
comparable with that at llayling (1:2), and the excavations 


also yielded 3 bronzes ol CunObclinus and a single 
Durotrigan coin. 

*' 128 identifiable coins were minted before 260: of these. 
64 (50%) were recovered from stratified contexts. For the 
period AD 14-96 the figures are 57 in all. with 31 (54.38%) 
stratified, and for AD 14-68 they arc 38 in all. with 20 
(52.63%) stratified. 
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Total 

% 

2nd c. BC 

7 

2.1 

I si c. BC 

19 

5.7 

3IBC-AD14 

15 

4.5 

14-68 

39 

11.8 

69-96 

18 

5.4 

1st c. llleg. 

3 

0.9 

96-193 

32 

9.7 

1 st— 2nd c. llleg. 

14 

4.2 

193-260 

2 

0.6 

260-296 

38 

11.5 

3rd c. Ilieg. 

1 

0.3 

296-310 

0 

0.0 

310-330 

12 

3.6 

330-348 

58 

17.5 

348-364 

22 

6.7 

364-378 

28 

8.5 

378-388 

2 

0.6 

388-402 

7 

2.1 

4th c. llleg. 

6 

1.8 

3-4th c. lFleg. 

7 

2.1 


The occurrence of large numbers of early Roman coins at Hayling Island must be linked to 
the significant numbers of Iron Age coins also found on the site, and a critical question is the 
extent to which the deposition of the Hayling Iron Age coins belongs before or in the early 
post-Conquest period (see pp. 34—41 above). This problem has also arisen in the interpretation 
of the Harlow Temple Iron Age coins, many of which, it has been suggested, were deposited 
in the early Roman period. 86 It is clear that given this chronological and archaeological 
context, discussion of the Iron Age coins must include the early Roman material. Perhaps the 
most profitable method of determining how the two groups are related is to examine the way 
in which the character of both Iron Age and Roman finds varies from one part of the site to 
another, a technique employed recently in the comparison of the Colchester (Camulodunum) 
and Saint Albans (Verulamium) Iron Age finds. 87 This will be undertaken in the final 
excavation report on the Hayling Island temple when all the finds can be considered together 
as an ensemble. 

However, the Hayling Island Roman coins can also be analysed in terms of the way in 
which the site compares with other Romano-British and Continental sites and the extent to 
which it can be defined as typical in terms of its chronological and geographical distribution. 
Given the quantity of early material and is atypical nature, the coins will be divided by date 
into two groups: 1 ) coins minted before AD 260 and 2) coins minted between 260 and 402. 


Coins of the early empire 

Hayling Island coins minted in the years before AD 260 are dominated by pieces produced 
before AD 96 (including Republican coins) and peak in the years between AD 14 and 68. In 
this early group there are coins such as halved asses, semisses, and quadrantes that are not 
commonly associated with British sites (except for very large or very early ones), as well as 
more typical pieces (e.g. Claudian copies and Vespasianic bronzes). 


"'C.C. Haselgrove, op, cit., it. 83 above. finds ai Colchester and Si Albans' in Mehitiffes CH. pp. 

1,7 C.C. Ilasclgrove. "The archaeological context of coin 483-96. 
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Silver coins (pis. 6-7, nos 171-263) 

Thirty-six denarii were recovered, all of which were plated, and 35 of which are datable to the 
late Republican period or first century AD, while the last belongs to the Scveran period (Table 
6). None bore the ‘bankers’ marks’ frequently found on hoarded silver coins in Britain, but 
many were variously scratched, pricked, cut, or stabbed, revealing the underlying base core 
(see p. 2 above). This remarkably high incidence of early plated denarii is unique on a British 
site and is the more surprising as Hayling Island is a ‘civilian’ site. An early purely military 
site in the Netherlands, Velsen I, all of whose thirteen denarii are also plated, seems to provide 
the closest parallel to the Hayling Island silver deposition pattern, although it ends earlier. At 
Velsen, all of the prototypes were either Republican or were produced no later than AD 14, 
with the exception of a plated antoninianus of Gallienus and one of Postumus. The coin series 
(76 pieces) at Velsen I ends c. AD 15-17. excluding the two third-century antoniniani. A 
smaller group of 25 coins from a second site at Velsen yielded one plated and one tin denarius 
and a group of bronzes ending with Claudius I. 88 

TABLE 6; Roman denarii (all plated), chronological distribution 



No. 

% 

2nd c. BC 

2 

5.5 

1st c. BC 

19 

52.8 

3 1 BC-AD 14 

7 

19.4 

14-68 

4 

11.1 

69-96 

2 

5.5 

1st c. AD Illeg. 

1 

2.8 

193-211 

1 

2.8 

Total 

36 



Early plated denarii are regularly recovered from large military camps such as Vindonissa, 
Neuss, Nijmegen, and Avenches, but in relatively small proportions compared with genuine 
pieces. They are also found in smaller numbers in non-military contexts in Gaul such as the 
Sambre at Namur (where they are presumably offerings), Roanne. and Chenehutte, although 
interestingly they are missing from the large votive deposit at Conde-sur-Aisne, which had no 
silver at all (Table 7). It is worth nothing that finds of silver coins are rare on sites in 
comparison with finds of bronze pieces. 

TABLE 7: Plated denarii 


VINDONISSA 

Dote 

AR 

Ini AR 

% 

2c. BC 

18 

1 

5,2 

Ic. BC 

85 

6 

6.6 

31-14 

35 

9 

20.4 

14-68 

16 

7 

30.4 

69-96 

28 

6 

17.6 

NEUSS 

2c. BC 

3 

2 

40.0 

lc. BC 

1 1 

2 

15.4 

31-14 

4 

18 

81.8 

14-68 

1 

8 

90.0 

69-96 

3 

1 

25.0 


,l ’ < P. Vons. 'Tin- identification ol heavily corroded Roman Ouillieidkumlig liodenumtlersnek, 27 (1977), 139-163, 
coins I'uund at Velsen'. Berichten van de Rijkstlienst voor hel 
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Date 

AR 

Im AR 

% 

Nijmegen 

2c. BC 

* 

* 

* 

lc. BC 

* 

* 

* 

31-14 

22 

8 

26.7 

14-68 

36 

4 

10.0 

69-96 

*Figs. nol available 

89 

4 

4.3 

AVENCHKS 

2c. BC 

4 

4 

30.0 

lc. BC 

19 

6 

17.4 

31-14 

6 

2 

25.0 

14-68 

5 

3 

37.5 

69-96 

14 

5 

26.3 

SAMBRE 

2c. BC 

2 

2 

50.0 

lc. BC 

5 

0 

0.0 

31-14 

0 

0 

0.0 

14-68 

0 

1 

100.0 

69-96 

4 

0 

0.0 

Roanne 

2c. BC 

0 

0 

0.0 

lc. BC 

1 

3 

75.0 

31-14 

6 

1 

14.3 

14-68 

1 

0 

0.0 

69-96 

I 

0 

0.0 

Saham Toney 

2c. BC 

3 

0 

0.0 

lc. BC 

0 

0 

0.0 

31-14 

0 

0 

0.0 

14-68 

1 

1 

50.0 

69-96 

9 

1 

10.0 

Harlow temple 

2c. BC 

0 

0 

0.0 

lc. BC 

0 

0 

0.0 

31-14 

0 

0 

0.0 

14-68 

0 

0 

0.0 

69-96 

0 

1 

100.0 

Colchester 1930-1 

1939 (Ex. 

coins and Shccpen combined) 


2c. BC 

1 

0 

0.0 

lc. BC 

20 

(1 

0.0 

31-14 

3 

0 

0.0 

14-68 

3 

0 

0.0 

69-96 

0 

1 

100.0 
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Dale 

Colchester 1971— 

AR 

1979 Lion Walk 

Ini AR 

% 

2c. BC 

1 

0 

0.0 

Ic. BC 

4 

0 

0.0 

2c.- Ic. 

1 

0 

0.0 

21-14 

0 

0 

0.0 

14-68 

0 

1 

100.0 

69-96 

Colchester 1971- 

0 

1979 Balkerne 

0 

0.0 

2c. BC 

0 

0 

0.0 

lc. BC 

7 

0 

0.0 

31-14 

1 

0 

0.0 

14-68 

3 

0 

0.0 

69-96 

0 

0 

0.0 

RlC'HBOROUGH 

2c. BC 

4 

0 

0.0 

lc. BC 

31 

0 

0.0 

2c.-lc.BC 

7 

0 

0.0 

31-14 

7 

0 

0.0 

14-68 

10 

0 

0.0 

69-96 

24 

1 

4.0 

CHENEHUTTE 

2c. BC 

0 

0 

0.0 

Ic. BC 

4 

1 

20.0 

31-14 

0 

0 

0.0 

14-68 

0 

1 

100.0 

69-96 

2 

0 

0.0 

BUTTE DU MURET 

2c. BC 

1 

0 

0.0 

Ic. BC 

3 

0 

0.0 

31-14 

0 

0 

0.0 

14-68 

1 

0 

0.0 

69-96 

0 

0 

0.0 

Velsen 

2c. BC 

0 

0 

0.0 

Ic. BC 

0 

6 

100.0 

31-14 

0 

7 

100.0 

Ic. BC-14 

0 

1 

100.0 

HAYLING 

2c. BC 

0 

2 

100.0 

Ic. BC 

0 

19 

1 00.0 

31-14 

0 

7 

100.0 

14-68 

0 

4 

1 00.0 

69-96 

0 

2 

100.0 

Ic. AD Illeg. 

0 

1 

100.0 
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Date AR Fm AR % 

FlSHBOURNE 


2c. BC 0 

Ic. BC 3 

2c.-lc. BC 2 

31-14 0 

14-68 2 

69-96 0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

100.0 


bath 


2c. BC 2 

Ic. BC 6 

31-14 1 

14-68 2 

69-96 16 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


Republican and first-century imperial denarii found in Britain tend to be recovered from 
early and/or very large sites such as Colchester, Saham Toney, Fishbourne, Bath, and 
Richborough. although plated coins seem to be rarer than they are on Continental sites. This 
may be due to the fact that plated denarii are actually less common in Britain, but it is also 
possible that they have not always been recognized on superficial examination for what they 
actually are. Many copies can be readily identified today because some of the silver coating 
has been lost owing to wear or chemical changes over time, so that the base core shows 
through the plating (pi. 6, HI 172, 177, 183). But coins which are still intact can be more 
difficult to recognize. Some look and feel like casts (e.g. pi. 6, HI 187) but others might still 
pass for genuine had they not been test cut in antiquity with the result that their base core is 
visible in the cut mark (pi. 6, HI 174). Given these potential difficulties, it is possible that 
their numbers in Britain may be higher than the published records suggest. If this supposition 
is true, then what at present appears to be an unusual phenomenon at Hayling Island may 
eventually prove to be less significant than it now seems. 

To the extent which the quantity of plated denarii recovered from sites and excavations is 
representative of the numbers originally produced, and on the assumption that plated Roman 
coins were made very close to the date of issue of the genuine coins they imitate, their 
numbers peaked in the first century BC, although significant numbers are known from second- 
century BC. prototypes as well, and copies continued to be produced durimz the first century 
AD (Table 7).« 9 

It has been a matter of some controversy whether or not the plated pieces were made from 
official dies, since it has been argued that some are so skillfully manufactured that they could 
only have been produced in this manner. 90 This suggestion is now considered implausible. 91 
Plated denarii also occur in hoards, although they are commonest in finds which have no 
genuine pieces. There are. however, exceptions to this pattern, e.g. the find of Republican 
coins recently published by Y. van der Weilen. 92 


*“ It is possible the production of plated denarii in the first 
century BC was a peak against a background of long-term 
endemic plating (see discussion of bronze imitations below, p. 
58). Many oT the conditions that gave rise to much later 
episodes of imitation also prevailed in the first century BC 
The Roman civil wars, particularly, were not only extremely 
expensive, giving rise to enormous issues of regular denarii, 
but were also attended by periodic acute shortages of official 
currency (sec M. Crawford. Roman Republican Ctihittue 
(Cambridge, 1974). pp. 637-9. 


L.A. Lawrence, i VC. 20' (1940). 185-9. esp. 188: E.A. 
Sydenham. NC. 20' (1940), 195-202. esp. 201-2, PP Sera fin. 
Annul i Isiiinto linliano ill Numismaliai 15 (1968). 9-30. esp 
19. 

1,1 M il Crawford. NC. 8 ? (1968). 55-9. esp 57; G. Boon, 
'Counterfeit coins in Roman Britain', in Coins and the 
Archaeologist. 2nd cdn.. edited by J. Casey and R. Reece 
(London, 1988), pp, 102 88. esp. pp, 111-13. 

in Melanges CH. pp. 763-4. See also H Chanlraiitc. 
Navaesutm VIII (Berlin. 1982). p. 4], note 191 
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Because the incidence of early Roman silver coins on British sites is low, it is difficult to 
determine whether their absence or presence in very small numbers on some sites in 
comparison with larger numbers on others is due to the small sample size or has real 
chronological significance. It is equally difficult to ascertain to what extent some may have 
entered Britain before the Claudian conquest, as they are essentially absent from 
unambiguously pre-Conquest archaeological contexts. While some familiarity with Roman 
silver coinage is implied by the inspiration which some first-century AD British die engravers 
drew from contemporary Roman coins, already current in Gaul, w there is at present no 
compelling reason to think that Roman silver coinage was entering Britain on a significant 
scale before the Conquest. At Hayling Island, the Iron Age shrine yielded a single Republican 
plated denarius (R Nasidius, HI 186) from a sealed pre-Conquest level K2c: see p, 39 above). 

It is even more difficult to determine why so many plated denarii were found at Hayling 
Island. It has been suggested in connection with the plated Iron Age coins that good coinage 
might have been removed preferentially at the time of sacrifice or subsequently, leaving only 
low-value or plated coins for permanent deposit (see p. 45 above). It is certainly plausible that 
the plated denarii could have been selected in the same sort of way, but it is virtually 
impossible to prove that this was what happened. The fact that only plated denarii were 
recovered from Velsen. a Roman military site, which had no Iron Age material, would seem to 
argue against such a suggestion. On the other hand, the deposition pattern at Hayling Island 
suggests that the coins were deliberately selected in some way, and carefully placed in certain 
areas. This is hardly the treatment one would normally give a discredited and worthless 
currency. 


Bronze coins 

The chronological distribution at Hayling Island of bronze coins minted before AD 260 shows 
three peaks; one between AD 14 and 68, which is the highest, one between AD 69 and 96, and 
one between 96 and 193 (Table 8). The apparent peak in the second century has much less 
significance if the unequal length of time represented by the three periods is taken into 
account, but the large number of coins which falls between 14 and 68 deserves more detailed 
analysis. 


TABLE 8: Roman bronze coins, chronological distribution 



Genuine 

Exc u/s 

Imitations 
Exc u/s 

Total 

Gen I/n its 

Total 

% 

2nd c. BC 

3 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

4.4 

Isic. BC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

31 BC-AD 14 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

8 

7.1 

14-68 

7 

2 

17 

9 

9 

26 

35 

31.0 

69-96 

II 

5 

0 

0 

16 

0 

16 

14.1 

1st c. Illeg. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1.8 

96-193 

18 

13 

1 

0 

31 

1 

32 

28.3 

1-2 c. Illeg. 

1 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

14 

12.4 

193-260 

0 

0 

1* 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0,9 

Total 

45 

36 

22 

10 

81 

32 

113 

too.o 


♦Copper core of plated denarius 

exc = excavated coins; u/s = unstralified finds 


91 See articles by S. Schecrs. n. 14 above and related discussion in the text. 



If one compares the incidence of bronze coins on Continental and British sites for the 
period 31 BC to AD 68. it is clear that Augustan, Tiberian, and Gaian coins are far more 
heavily represented on Gallic sites than in Britain (Table 9). They exist in particularly large 
numbers on legionary camp sites like Vindonissa and Neuss where Augustan issues, in 
particular, are very common. By comparison their representation on British sites is meagre. If. 
as has been suggested, the presence of Augustan bronzes in significant numbers is correlated 
with an early date for a site, the British sites are, by definition, excluded since the evidence 
does not support the import of Roman bronzes in quantity (if at all) before the Conquest. 1 ’ 4 The 
earliest coins to appear in even remotely significant numbers are Agrippa asses, which, on 
stylistic grounds and recent analysis of their metal content, must have been minted under 
Gains, 145 and inspired a late silver coin type of Verica (HI 60, and see commentary ad toe.). 

TABLE 9: Bronze coins 


Avg/Tib copies 

Colchester Ex, 1930-1939 

Colchester Shccpcn 1930-1939 

Colchester 1971-1979 Lion Walk 

Colchester 1971-1979 Balkerne 

Harlow Temple 

Saham Toney 

Hayling 

Fishbourne 

Bath 

Richborough 

Vindonissa 

Neuss 

Velsen 

Avenches 

Sambre 

Condc-sur-Aisne 

Roanne 

Cuius copies 

Colchester Ex. 1930-1939 

Colchester Sheepen 1930-1939 

Colchester 1971-1979 Lion Walk 

Colchester 1971-1979 Balkerne 

Harlow Temple 

Saham Toney 

Hayling 

Fishbourne 

Bath 

Richborough 

Vindonissa 

Neuss 

Velsen 

Avenches 

Sambre 

Conde-sur-Aisne 

Roanne 


Gen 

hn 

% 

14 

0 

0.0 

1 

2 

66.7 

0 

1 

100.0 

0 

0 

0.1 

1 

0 

0.0 

4 

1 

20.0 

4 

6 

60.0 

0 

0 

0.0 

6 

2 

25.0 

36 

1 

27 

3135 

126 

4.0 

1568 

17 

l.l 

48 

1 

2.0 

264 

20 

7.5 

39 

3 

7 1 

758 

91 

10.7 

109 

I 

0.9 


53 

0 

0.0 

22 

2 

9.1 

3 

0 

0.0 

10 

1 

9.1 

4 

0 

0.0 

4 

1 

20.0 

1 

0 

0.0 

2 

0 

0.0 

6 

4 

40.0 

75 

2 

2.6 

575 

49 

8.5 

187 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0.0 

65 

1 

1.8 

7 

0 

0.0 

232 

II 

4.7 

4 

0 

0.0 


'm C. Welts. The German Policy of Augustus (1972) pp 
277-88. Recent metal analyses at Oxford (P. Northovcr. 

Materials issues in the Celtic coinage', in M. Mays ted.), op. 
lit., n. 14 above, p 264) and Durham have shown that a 
number of issues of Tasciovanus and associates were struck in 
brass, but this does not prove the importation of Roman 
dupondii and sestertii, as there were other alternative sources 


of brass, such as brooches, which were being imported in 
quantity at the lime. 

J.-B. Giard. Catalogue dc i motmuie . t dc V empire nmmitt 
// dr Tihere a Nvrnn (Pans. 19X8). p 25: (j.h Carter and W.L, 
Metcalf. 'The dating of the M. Agrippa Asses'. AY' IJH 
(19881. 145 7. 
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Claudius copies 



Gen 

Ini 

% 

Colchester Ex. 1 930—1939 

47 

98 

67.5 

Colchester Sheepen 1930-1939 

14 

24 

63.1 

Colchester 1971-1979 Lion Walk 

0 

21 

100.0 

Colchester 1971-1979 Balkerne 

0 

50 

100.0 

Harlow Temple 

3 

19 

86.4 

Saham Toney 

1 

29 

96.7 

Hayling 

2 

24 

92.3 

Fishbourne 

15 

51 

22.7 

Bath 

4 

34 

89.5 

Richborough 

81 

264 

76.5 

Vindonissa 

197 

70 

26.2 

Neuss 

175 

28 

13.8 

Vclsen 

0 

0 

0.0 

Avenches 

52 

16 

23.5 

Sambre 

9 

6 

40.0 

Conde-sur-Aisne 

154 

133 

46.3 

Roanne 

5 

14 

26.3 

Nero copies 

Colchester Ex. 1930-1939 

3 

0 

0.0 

Colchester Sheepen 1930-1939 

1 

0 

0.0 

Colchester 1971-1979 Lion Walk 

3 

2 

40.0 

Colchester 1971-1979 Balkerne 

23 

0 

0.0 

Harlow Temple 

7 

0 

0.0 

Saham Toney 

12 

0 

0.0 

Hayling 

5 

3 

37.5 

Fishbourne 

17 

0 

0.0 

Bath 

116 

0 

0.0 

Richborough 

104 

0 

0.0 

Vindonissa 

193 

4 

2.0 

Neuss 

52 

0 

0.0 

Velsen 

0 

0 

0.0 

Avenches 

32 

0 

0.0 

Sambre 

22 

0 

0.0 

Condfi-sur-Aisne 

959 

124 

11.4 

Roanne 

2 

0 

0.0 


Another common feature of early Continental sites is the occurrence of halved coins which 
are found in significant numbers in Gaul, especially in military contexts. The coins most 
frequently halved are worn Republican asses, bronzes of Nemausus, Augustan moneyers' 
issues, and the Lugdunum altar series, although the practice continued sporadically under the 
later Julio-Claudians as well. Five halved Republican asses were recovered from Hayling (HI 
166-70). as well as a halved Nemausus piece (HI 192) and a ROM ET AVG altar type from 
Lugdunum (HI 195). A halved piece was found in the 1971-1979 excavations from Colchester 
at the Balkerne Lane site, and 32 from Richborough, but none from Harlow, Bath, or 
Fishbourne. The earlier Colchester excavations yielded a halved sestertius of Gaius. The 
relatively high incidence of these halves at Hayling Island, given the total number of coins 
recovered, again demonstrates the atypicality of Hayling by comparison with other British 
sites. They were also imported at a time before Roman coinage had become official currency 
in this part of Britain. They are therefore more likely to have represented objects of ritual 
significance than coinage properly so called (see n. 62 above). 

Copies of Augustan and Tiberian bronzes are also uncommon on British sites, but four ROM 
ET AVG imitation Lugdunum asses were recovered at Hayling (HI 200, 204-6). Interestingly, 
one had an iron core plated with copper (pi. 7, HI 205). These ‘iron’ pieces are rare on British 
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and Continental sites although they were produced from the time of Augustus up to Postumus. 
Provenanced ‘iron’ altar types are known from France, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 96 A second 
early Imperial coin plated with copper on an iron core, an illegible halved piece, was 
recovered with the unstratified material at Hayling Island (pi. 7, HI 264), while one of the two 
ROM ET AVG semisses (again, a rare denomination on British sites) w'as also an imitation 
(pi. 7, H) 207). 

It is worth noting in this context that no countermarked bronzes were found at Hayling 
Island, although nine were recovered from Richborough and one from the early Colchester 
excavations of the Augustan/Tiberian period, one of Gaius from Harlow, and one of Claudius 
and two of Nero from Bath. Countermarked pieces occur in large numbers on the early 
legionary sites on the Rhine and in significant numbers on civil sites as well such as Conde- 
sur-Aisne. Their absence from Hayling Island is odd but may be coincidental. It is clear that 
they were not restricted to military sites on the Continent. 

The largest numbers of coins, however, on British sites datable to AD 14-68 are bronzes of 
Claudius and their contemporary imitations. The proportion of Claudian imitations on British 
sites is extremely high and, with the exception of Fishbourne, is consistently higher than their 
numbers on Gallic sites if the proportion of imitations to genuine coins is compared. The 
proportion of copies recovered from Hayling Island (92.3 per cent) is typical of comparable 
British sites (Table 9). The significant question in regard to the interpretation of the incidence 
of these copies in Britain is how many of them represent local output (i.e. British imitations) 
and how many were original produced on the Continent and imported into Britain at the time 
of the Conquest or shortly thereafter. 

There is no doubt that Claudian copies were produced in Gaul in considerable numbers. 
Some of these copies can be linked stylistically with pieces found on British sites, and a few 
are die-linked. 97 It has, however, also been suggested recently on the basis of the numbers 
recovered in the Colchester excavations that the bulk of the Claudian imitative bronzes found 
in Britain were actually produced here, and probably in a military context. 98 The argument 
rests in part on the fact that at Colchester all of the Claudian coins recovered from levels 
associated with the legionary fortress were contemporary copies. That these coins continued in 
use and were imitated locally is suggested by the variety in style, size, and weight of the 
Claudian copies occurring in later excavation levels. Giard argues that the Gallic copies 
stopped being produced in about AD 50," but they may in fact have gone on being made into 
the reign of Nero in Britain, since the first official issues of his reign recovered on British sites 
were those minted at Lugdunum after AD 64. 

The most commonly copied denomination is the as the most frequently chosen type is that 
of Minerva. This is true both on British and Continental sites. The reason for the popularity of 
the Minerva reverse is less clear. There is a possible practical explanation, namely that the 
Minerva type is anepigraphic apart from the SC and thus would be easier to copy than other 
types, especially by illiterate die-cutters or individuals unfamiliar with Latin. Alternatively, 
the design may have been appealing with its female warrior deity (see n. 18 above). 

In contrast to the Claudian material, the Neronian bronzes on British sites arc almost all 
genuine. The actual numbers of Nero’s bronzes recovered from British sites is small, and the 
occurrence of small denominations like semisses is infrequent. Hayling Island is unusual not 
only in having a semis at all, but in having one which is a copy of the CERT QVINC gaming 
table type (pi. 7, HI 245). Four genuine semisses were recovered from the Harlow Temple 


Johan van Heesch, Bronzes romains a ame de fer\ 
CEMB 24 (1987). 53-65. 

v7 J.-B Giard. 'Lc pelerinagc gallo-romain de Condd-sur- 
Aisne et ses monnaies', /6V 1968, 76—130. esp. 88. 

■'* R. Kenyon. The Claudian coinage - . Colchester 


Archaeological Report 4: The coins from excavations in 
Colchester [Colchester. I987|. pp. 24-41 esp. pp 

25-6. 

‘o op. cit.. n. 97 above, p. 90. 



excavations, where their rarity in Britain was noted. Imitation semisses have been recorded in 
Belgium and Gaul, including seven at Conde-sur-Aisne. 100 


The Flavian period 

Finds of bronzes from the Flavian period at Hayling Island conform more closely to the 
distribution of these coins on other British sites than was the case in the preceding period. All 
the coins are bronze with the exception of two plated denarii, and the vast majority are asses. 
They represent 18 per cent of the total number of coins minted in the period before AD 96, 
12.3 per cent of the total minted before AD 193, and 5.4 per cent of the site total. This is a 
lower overall site figure than Harlow Temple (9.3 per cent), but compares well with the Lion 
Walk site at Colchester (5.6 per cent), Fishbourne (5.8 per cent), and Bath (6.9 per cent). 

The Second Century 

The number of coins datable to the second century recovered at Hayling Island is 33, or 10 per 
cent of the site total. All are bronze, and the number of sestertii is higher than in the first 
century. Once again this pattern is what one would expect of a British site. Walker in his study 
of the Bath coins characterized the second century as the period of ‘regular supply’ on 
grounds that issues of bronze seem to have been produced and entered Britain on a much more 
regular basis than they did in the first century. 101 Interestingly, while he has certainly 
demonstrated that coin supply was less sporadic than in the first century, he failed to comment 
on the relatively small numbers of second-century coins recovered from British sites in 
comparison with first-century or third- and fourth- century coins. Second-century coins form 
only a small proportion of the total number of Finds from Harlow Temple (7.8 per cent), 
Fishbourne (5.8 per cent), Colchester Lion Walk (6.7 per cent), Colchester 1930-1939 (2.6 per 
cent), and Richborough (0.05 per cent), while they account for 36.9 per cent of the Bath total. 
In this regard, Bath is the atypical British site, which is in itself worth noting. 

Walker was also able to identify groups of bronzes which were either produced in Rome and 
sent specifically to Britain or were actually produced here. An example of the first group, an 
as of Hadrian with a Salus reverse (RIC 975), whose incidence is predominantly British, was 
recovered at Hayling Island (pi. 7, HI 275), although none of the parallel Sabina types (RIC 
1023^4) were. 102 Hayling also had one of the Antoninus Pius Britannia asses (pi. 7, HI 284) 
which have now been shown to be of British manufacture, although the dies probably 
originated in Rome. 103 The production centre for these Britannia asses in Britain (assuming 
that there was only one) has yet to be determined, and careful identification of these pieces 
together with an analysis of their geographical distribution may help to solve this problem. 

An unusual second-century piece of Hayling Island is the struck imitation as of Trajan 
(pi. 7, HI 291). Such forgeries of second-century coins are rare, although Walker noted the 
existence of a group of cast copies at Bath whose prototypes date from the time of Nero to 
Hadrian, and which he believed were made c. AD 122. 104 

The period from AD 193 to 260 

Characterized by Walker as the ‘period of minimal supply’ in Britain, only small numbers of 
coins minted in these years have been recovered from British sites, and bronze coins in 


■*’ J.-M. Doyeit, ‘Aureus et imitations de Ndron d6couverts by B. CunlifTe (1988) Pari 6, pp. 288-300. 

reemment dans Ic HainauU'. CEN8 29 (1992). 34-6. 103 Walker, op. c'n . n. 101 above, pp. 292—3. 

1111 D.R. Walker. ‘The Roman Coins', in The Temple of 103 Ibid., pp. 296-7. 

Suits Minerva at Bath, I: Finch from the Sacred Spring, edited 104 Ibid., pp. 291-2. 
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particular are rare. 105 The same phenomenon is known to exist in Gaul and Spain as well, 
where bronze coins are conspicuous by their absence. Only two coins of the period 193-260 
were recovered from Hayling Island (0.5 per cent of the site total): the core of a plated 
denarius produced in the reign of Septimius Severus and a base antoninianus of Salonina 
minted between 253 and 260. This compares with 0.3 per cent at Richborough. 0.8 per cent at 
Harlow Temple, 1.2 per cent from Fishbournc, 1.4 per cent from the Colchester excavations of 
1930-1939. 2.9 per cent from Bath, and 3.5 per cent from the Lion Walk site at Colchester. 

In the light of these figures, the decline in the number of late second- and earlier third- 
century coins at Hayling Island cannot be taken in itself as evidence that activity on the site 
necessarily declined during that period. It is clear, instead, that there was an overall change at 
that time in the distribution of coinage in Britain (whether in amount, specific 
metals/denominations, or both), and that this was reflected everywhere in the pattern of loss 
on sites. 


The period from AD 260 to 402 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated that periods of coin loss on sites in Britain in the later 
empire tended to peak in certain years: 1) 260-296; 2) 330-348; 3) 348-364; 4) 364-378; and 
5) 388-402. Not all sites have identical or even closely similar percentages of coins datable to 
these periods, but on the whole numbers are higher in these groups than in the groups which 
comprise the years intervening between them. 


TABLE 10: British and Continental sites 
Percentages from major periods A.D. 260-402 


Silt 1 

260-296 

330-348 

348-364 

364-378 

388-402 

Richborough 

14.8 

16.1 

4.4 

4.8 

35.6 

Buih 

15.1 

10.5 

6.0 

2.0 

0.03 

Hayling Is, 

11.5 

17.5 

6.7 

8.5 

2.1 

Harlow Tern. 

17.2 

19.5 

2.3 

8.6 

0.8 

Fishbourne 

31.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.0 

Coleli. 1930-9 

1.4 

0.6 

0.3 

4.4 

0.0 

Colch. LW 

31.1 

20.1 

5.6 

6.5 

8.4 

Colch. BKC 

35.2 

19.1 

2.5 

2,6 

3.5 

Colch. BUC 

5.9 

37.5 

27.6 

14.6 

3.9 

Colch. CPS 

26.5 

II. 1 

2.0 

3.4 

2.3 

Snmbre-Namui 

25.2 

11.9 

5.6 

5.8 

2.1 

Vindonissa 

3.3 

6.5 

2.0 

7.8 

1.0 

Chcndiuuc 

1.5 

0.7 

0.0 

07 

0.0 


The chronological pattern of coin loss from these years at Hayling Island is fairly typical of 
that from other British sites (Table 10), suggesting that activity at the site continued at a 
significant level, despite the absence of late Roman structural features. This is interesting 
given the high proportion of coins from the early empire at Hayling. The pattern of coin loss 
at some other early sites (e.g. Fishbourne and Colchester 1930-1939) is one in which only 
small percentages of fourth-century coins have been recovered, and Hayling might have been 
expected to behave similarly (sec discussion p. 47 above). Instead it conforms in all but the 
final period much more closely to the pattern at Richborough, Bath, Harlow Temple, and 
some, but not all. of the sites excavated at Colchester between 1971 and 1979. as well indeed 
as to the Sambre at Namur in Belgium. 


Ihid.. pp. TOO— I . 
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It is not proposed here to try and assess the extent to which coin finds from Britain reflect 
the nature of the site (e.g. urban vs. rural), or how closely Hayling fits into any such 
definition. These topics have formed the basis of the discussion in several of R. Reece's recent 
treatments of individual sites, e.g. Colchester 1971-1979. While the attempt to distinguish 
different kinds of sites is commendable, it is not yet sufficiently well grounded or developed 
to provide a reliable framework for analysis of coin recovery on British sites. 

What is significant about the numbers of coins at Hayling Island which fall in the years 
between 260 and 402 is that the distribution of peaks and low-points is comparable with 
quite a number of other British sites. This suggests both that activity continued in the area 
and that coin went on reaching and being lost or deposited on the site. What had changed 
from the early empire was Hayling’s atypicality. By the later empire, Hayling Island coin 
finds look much like those from most other British sites. The Continental pattern, for which 
as yet no useful overview exists, seems to be more variable than that in Britain. However, 
the analysis of the south-eastern Alpine region by P. Kos demonstrates that the periods 
within which coins tend to peak between 260 and c. 423 are closely parallel with those in 
Britain. 106 The region studied by Kos differs from Britain chiefly in having a significantly 
higher proportion of coins which fall in the years between 348 and 378 (Table 11). In both 
areas the number of coins recovered which were minted after 388 tends to fall off sharply 
(Tables 10, 11). 


TABLE 1 1: Slovenian sites 
Percentages from major periods A.D. 260-423 


Sile 

160-196 

330-348 

348-364 

364-378 

388-402 

Emona 

11.0 

13.7 

16.2 

19.8 

11.2 

Celeia 

25.4 

14.5 

17.1 

10.0 

1.9 

Noviodunum 

23.7 

21.1 

12.3 

15.6 

0.02 

Poetovio 

27.3 

12.9 

12.9 

12.2 

0.05 


Copies in the Later Empire 

It has long been known that in three of the periods (260-294, 300-348, and 348-364) large 
numbers of contemporary copies occur in Britain as well as the genuine pieces. Indeed, this is 
one of the more interesting features of coin distribution in Britain in the later empire. The 
proportion of imitations at Hayling Island in the third and fourth centuries is high. In the 
period 260-296 they outnumber the genuine coins by nearly two to one. Between 330 and 348 
the numbers are very nearly equal, with the genuine pieces slightly predominant, while 
between 348 and 364 the imitations outnumber the genuine coins by about four to three (Table 
12 ). 

G. Boon has characterized these outbreaks of large-scale copying as ‘epidemic’, in contrast 
with the low-level but more-or-less constant practice of copying contemporary coins, which he 
labels ‘endemic’. In general the periods when ‘epidemic’ copying occurs seem to be those in 
which there was a shortage of official coinage reaching Britain. This suggestion might seem 
prima facie unlikely since at least two of the periods in which high levels of copies are 
recovered in Britain (260-296 and 330-348) were also times when official output was 
extremely large. It is. nonetheless, the most probable explanation for wholesale copying, for 
reasons which will be discussed below. 


HK ’ P. Kos, The Monetary Circulation in the Southeastern 1 986), pp. 92-6. 133-4. 
Alpine Region ca. 300 BC-AD 1000. Situla 24 (Ljubljana. 
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TABLE 12: Roman coins 260-402: Chronological Distribution 




Genuine 


Imitations 

Total 


Tout! 

% 


Exc 

u/s 

Exc 

u/s 






Cns 

Cns 

Cns 

Cns 

Gen 

I mils 



260-296 

7 

5 

6 

20 

13 

25 

38 

11.5 

3 c. Illeg. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0.3 

310-330 

4 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

12 

3.6 

330-348 

13 

17 

9 

19 

30 

28 

58 

17.5 

348-364 

3 

6 

3 

10 

9 

13 

22 

6.7 

364-378 

5 

23 

0 

0 

28 

0 

28 

8.5 

378-388 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0.6 

388-402 

2 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

2.1 

4 c. Illeg. 

1 

4 

0 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1.8 

3-4 c. Illeg. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

2.1 

TOTAL 

36 

78 

18 

49 

113 

68 

181 

54.8 


Exc. Cns = excavated coins; u/s Cns = unstratificd finds 


Copies are generally recognizable on the basis of their smaller size, lower weight, atypical 
fabric, blundered lettering, and/or aberrant style. They tend to range in size and quality front 
being very close to their prototypes, which may make them difficult to delect, to very small or 
very blundered pieces which are easy to identify. In all periods the copies imitate official 
current prototypes, usually the most common types. 

The copies of the years 260-296 from Havling Island tend to imitate prototypes of the 
Gallic Empire, and those of the Tetrici in particular, a phenomenon noted by J. Davies in his 
analysis of the radiates recovered during the Colchester excavations of 1971-1979. 107 Most of 
the Hayling Island coins are struck copies, although there is a cast piece with an obverse of 
Victorinus coupled with a reverse of Postumus (HI 316). 

The ‘imitations’ of the years 330-348 again copy contemporary official types, and in 
particular: GLORIA EXERCITVS (two standards), VRBS ROMA with wolf and twins, 
CONSTANT! NO POL IS with Victory on prow, GLORIA EXERCITVS (one standard), and 
VICTORIAE DD AVGG Q NN (two Victories). Hammerson has argued in his study of the 
Colchester coins that I.) copies frequently amount to more than 20 per cent of the total of all 
issues recovered in these years, and percentages are higher on military sites, 2.) copies of 
varying sizes and quality seem to have circulated together. 3.) the copies ceased to circulate 
once their prototypes were withdrawn from circulation, 4.) the copies were produced between 
c. 341 and 347, and 5.) that the copies may have had army or government sanction and may 
have been produced locally to counteract a shortage of official issues. 108 

At 48 per cent, the total number of copies of AD 330 to 348 recovered from Hayling Island 
is considerably lower than the totals that Hammerson recorded for Richborough (66 per cent). 
Southwark (72 per cent). Colchester (64 per cent), and Burgh Castle ( 100 per cent). 109 This is. 
perhaps, unsurprising, given his argument that the copies are commoner on military sites. The 
most frequently copied types occurring at Hayling Island were GLORIA EXERCITVS (one 
standard) and CONSTANTINOPOLLS, although the sample size is small (Table 12). The GLORIA 
EXERCITVS (one standard) type was also the commonest at Colchester (31 per cent), where the 
sample size was considerably larger (732). 


J Davies. 'The barbarous radiates', in CrlchrMrr 
Archaeological Report 4: The coins from excavations in 
Colchester 1971-9, edited by N. Crummy (Colchester, 1987). 
pp. 44-9. esp. 44 . 


9* M. Hammerson. 'The Constantittian copies. AD 
J30-4tr. In N". Crummy (cd j, op tit, n 107 above, pp. 
51-64. esp. 52 
I hid... p. 65. 
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In the period from AD 348 to 364 the number of imitations outnumbers the genuine pieces 
recovered from Hayling Island and amounts to 59 percent of the total. The vast majority seem 
to have been produced after 353 and consist of the FEL TEMP REPARATIO reverse with the 
falling horseman type. This pattern is typical of Britain and Belgium. 11(1 

Why were the copies produced? In the first instance, production of large numbers of copies 
in Britain and Gaul seems to be linked with political and/or social dislocation. For example, 
the years 260 to 296 saw I .) the breakaway of the Gallic Empire and its eventual recovery, 2.) 
profound physical debasement of the silver coinage in terms of its alloy content and weight in 
both the Central and Gallic Empires, 3.) Aurclian’s reform in 274, and 4.) severe and rapid 
inflation of prices. In the years between 330 and 348 there were again debasements of the 
coinage which took the form of altering the weight and fineness of the silvered bronze 
coinage, resultant price inflation, and an interruption of production in the years between c. 341 
and 347. In the years between 348 and 364 the following occurred: I.) a monetary reform that 
failed, 2.) demonetization of the older currency, 3.) the usurpation of Magnentius, 4.) 
barbarian incursions on the Rhine frontier, 5.) debasement of the silvered bronze coinage. 6.) 
mint closures, and 7.) price inflation. 

While it is virtually impossible to be certain exactly how much influence any of these 
factors had individually upon stimulating copying, their potential interaction leaves very little 
doubt that coin shortages occurred both in absolute terms (i.e. new coin failing to reach a 
region in sufficient numbers after a debasement or reform) and relative ones (e.g. a lack of 
sufficient coinage even in periods when official issues appear to have been abundant). It is 
within this sort of framework that ‘epidemics’ of copying took place. 

The Period from AD 364 to 402 

The last periods of relative abundance of coin on British sites are those between 364 and 378. 
and 388 and 402. The years between 378 and 388 yield few coins from sites in Britain, and 
Hayling Island is no exception to this pattern. 

Only 8.5% of the total number of coins recovered from Hayling Island belongs in the years 
364-378 (Table 10). This percentage compares well with Harlow Temple (8.6 per cent). 
Colchester Lion Walk (6.5 per cent), the Sambre at Namur (5.6 percent), and Vindonissa (7.8 
per cent). However, neither the British nor the few Continental sites analysed seem to be 
consistent in the amounts of coin recovered from this period, and the totals range from less 
than half of one percent to 14.6 percent (Table 10). 

A feature of the coinage of these years is the absence of any silver in the alloy content. It is 
also worth noting that these coins are rarely, if ever, copied. Their incidence on Slovenian sites 
is higher than in Britain and Gaul, ranging from 10 per cent to c. 20 per cent (Table 1 1 ). 

In the final period of Roman coinage on British sites there is on the whole a significant 
decline in the amounts recovered. Some sites had none and many had less than four per cent. 
Only Richborough is atypical in having some 35 per cent of its total datable to these years. 
There is at the same time a noticeable decline on the Slovenian sites (Tables 10, 11). 


SUMMARY AND FINAL CONCLUSIONS 

In the Iron Age and early Roman period the Hayling Island temple bears much more 
resemblance to similar shrines and temples across the Channel in Gaul than to any other 
known contemporary British religious site. W'here the pattern of deposition of coins is 


11,1 f). Wtgg. Miitxzmnlottf in Nnt'dgalHcn inn die Mine tics (Berlin. 1991). pp. 135-9. Fng. summary pp. 200- I. Tahdlc I. 

4. Jahrhunderts n. Chr . . Studien /u Fundiminzen tier Antikc. 8 pp 542—4. 
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concerned, Hayling is unusual in having so many early, uninscribed British issues (generally 
uncommon as site finds) compared with later, inscribed types, which are less numerous than 
might be expected, especially under Verica. It now seems likely that coins — predominantly 
British and Gaulish - were first deposited at Hayling Island during the late first century BC. 
followed by a relative lull in this essentially Gallo-Roman practice until about the 40s AD. 

Hayling Island also has an unusually large proportion of Continental Iron Age issues together 
with Roman coins struck under the Republic and Julio-Claudians. The history of the exceptional 
relationship between the southern British dynasty and the Roman empire in this period may to 
some extent be reflected in these finds. Although the stratigraphic evidence is not absolutely 
conclusive, it seems improbable that much Roman coinage was present on the site before the 
Claudian Conquest, although a little was probably deposited together with the other, much more 
numerous, contemporary Iron Age coins from early Roman Gaul. In fact, given the exceptional 
nature overall of the Hayling Island finds, it seems all the more unlikely that there was large- 
scale importation or use of Roman coin anywhere in Britain before the Claudian invasion. 

With the Claudian conquest, however, coin deposits became a regular feature of the site, 
and immediately included an important and increasingly large proportion of Roman coins, 
while southern Dynastic and Durolrigan issues now predominate among the British Iron Age 
coins. This development coincided with the client kingship of Cogidubnus (<\ AD 43 - c. late 
70s/80), after whose death the southern kingdom was incorporated into the Roman province. 
Some of the anomalous features of the first-century Roman coinage at Hayling, when 
compared with other contemporary British sites, may be connected with the extra-provincial 
status, but strongly Romanophile tendencies, of this wealthy client kingdom. At the end of the 
first century' AD, when the area had become part of the Roman province, there was a shift 
towards a much more characteristic pattern of coin loss for a British site. 

The exceptionally high incidence of plated silver denarii is difficult to explain and may be 
related to what is also a high proportion of Iron Age plated pieces as a peculiar feature of the 
activities conducted on this site, although the existence of plated denarii in equally high 
numbers on a Roman military site on the Continent from which no Iron Age coins were 
recovered seems to weaken this possible connection. The Claudian copies and those of the 
later empire are a common phenomenon on both British and Continental sites, and some of 
their production was certainly local in origin. The degree to which these copies may have been 
officially or semi-officially sanctioned remains an open question, although the large scale on 
which copying occurred makes it impossible to believe that it was clandestine. 

From the second century AD onwards, the chronological pattern of coin deposition at 
Hayling Island is much more like that of the majority of other British sites. The low incidence 
of coins recovered in the years from c. 193-260 is typical of British and many Continental 
sites. It cannot, therefore, on its own be interpreted as evidence for diminished occupation or 
change of use on the site. Roman coinage recovered from Hayling Island dwindled in the last 
years of the fourth century AD and seems to have ceased altogether in the early fifth, which is 
again typical of British sites. This in unsurprising in view of the fact that Britain was no 
longer part of the Empire. 
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THE ROME (FORUM) HOARD OF 1883 


D. M. METCALF 


In 1985 the writer visited the Museo Nazionale Romano in order to complete a study of the 
Forum hoard, which the Museum wished to see published . partly as a security measure, and of 
which they had prepared a complete set of enlarged photographs for the writer’s use, after the 
coins had been cleaned. The typescript for a monograph on the hoard was completed in 1986. 
After some delay it has been translated into Italian, and it is to appear in the Bollettino di 
Numismatica, with illustrations of all the coins. For the convenience of English-speaking 
students, the introduction to the monograph is published here in its original form, together 
with the tables summarizing die-duplication (which was carefully verified from the enlarged 
photographs) and other statistical aspects of the hoard. The section on non-destructive 
chemical analysis has had to be omitted. Otherwise, only very minor changes have been made 
to the text of 1986. A lecture based on the section, ‘The Pattern of Supply of the Portrait 
Dies’, was delivered before the Society in February, 1987. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Rome (Forum) hoard of 1883, containing more than 800 Anglo-Saxon coins, reflects a 
gift sent from England for Pope Marinus II (942-6). It is, with the even larger Cuerdale hoard, 
a major source of information about the English currency in the phase of nearly a hundred 
years running from Alfred's reforms of the coinage to Eadgar’s reform ( c . 878-c. 973). A 
great deal is known about the Anglo-Saxon coinage from c. 973 onwards because of the lens 
of thousands of coins that have been found in Scandinavia. For the first three quarters of the 
tenth century the total number of surviving coins is far smaller, and the English hoards and 
grave finds generally each contain only a handful of coins. The Forum hoard is precious 
because it provides, from a period in which evidence of any kind is scarce, a sample of the 
currency which is large enough to do justice to the complex arrangements for minting coinage 
which existed in England from the 880s onwards; large enough, also, to lend itself to 
statistical analysis; and (unlike most English hoards) representative of all regions of England. 

British numismatists would think it axiomatic that the hoard deserves to be published and 
analysed in the greatest possible detail, w'ith illustration of every coin. No effort could be too 
much, for a historical source of such major importance. It has been published twice before, but 
without full illustration and without systematic discussion of its composition. The first 
publication was by G.B. de Rossi, within months of the hoard's discovery. 1 He catalogued the 
coins according to the kings whose names they bear, and recorded very exactly the names of 
the moneyers, which arc such a prominent feature of the tenth-century Anglo-Saxon coinage. 
Where the coin legends record the mint-place as well as the moneyer’s name, he was able to 
interpret those too. Most of the coins, however, do not name their mint. This is our greatest 
difficulty in interpreting the coinage. We know from documentary and other sources that from 
very early in the tenth century there were mints in about thirty towns in England. The number 
grew until by the end of the tenth century there were mints in about sixty towns. If we could 
assign every tenth-century coin correctly to its mint (as we can in the eleventh century) the 


R. Lanciani. L unin tli Vesta. Cun tipiiemiu <’ <lel Cu. It </<• Rossi (Rome, 1 8H4 . 1 . 
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opportunities for a topographical and regional analysis of mint-output and monetary 
circulation would, obviously, be dramatic. If a coin does not name its mint, however, it can be 
attributed only through a variety of considerations, of which its style is the crucial 
consideration. De Rossi was in no position to explore the question of style. His publication is, 
nevertheless, of permanent value as a guarantee of the exact contents of the Forum hoard. 

The second publication was by C.E. Blunt in 1974. As the doyen of his generation of tenth- 
century numismatists, he was able to bring a profound knowledge of the series to a 
reconsideration of the moneyers’ names and the attributions of the coins. He published 
illustrations of about a hundred of the most important coins of Athelstan in the hoard, as part 
of his systematic study of the coinage of that reign. 2 

Since 1974 two major advances have been made. First, Mr Blunt and his colleagues Mr 
C.S.S. Lyon and Dr I. Stewart (now Lord Stewartby) have jointly written a monograph. 
Coinage in Tentli-Cenrury England, embodying much fundamental and new research. The 
completion of their work, based on a photofile of all known specimens, in public collections, 
sale-catalogues, etc., and on a comparative analysis of all known hoards, allows us for the first 
time to address ourselves confidently to the problem of the regional composition of the Forum 
hoard. Secondly, the coins have been cleaned. When de Rossi and Blunt studied them, they 
were still encrusted with a powdery clay incrustation, which made some of the readings 
difficult, and was certainly a hindrance to the assessment of style. Although the coins are 
brittle (particularly those of Edward the Elder), their state of preservation is superficially 
splendid. After cleaning, the coins have also been photographed, with great skill. For purposes 
of study, a complete set of enlargements was made, at twice natural size. 3 The benefits for 
study of these superb enlarged photographs cannot be overstated. They enabled the writer to 
determine with certainty the extent of die-duplication in the hoard. Even with such carefully 
made and relatively elaborate dies as were usual in tenth-century England, die-identity can be 
deceptive. The metal flows into the die differently at successive strikings. Enlarged 
photographs permitted a definite judgement, when the writer W'ould have quailed before 
reaching a decision from a natural-size photograph or even from the coins themselves. No 
effort was spared to ensure that the die-duplication within the hoard should be recorded fully 
and accurately. 

The coins have also been weighed (for the first time). Here again, the benefits of a 
statistically adequate sample are evident. Wide tolerances were permitted; and small variations 
in the average, or in the degree of dispersion, between different mints or between different 
phases of the coinage can only be established by the careful weighing of hundreds of coins. 
Moreover, if one is looking for small variations, it is essential that all the coins in the sample 
should have had the same history. The loss of weight by wear and (more important) by 
leaching while the coins are buried in the ground for centuries, may vary from one hoard to 
another, by a greater amount even than the variations one is seeking to establish. 

With the friendly collaboration of Dr Patrizia Petrillo Serafin, of the University of Rome 11. 
it has been possible to analyse non-destructively the metal contents of a selection of the Forum 
hoard coins (again, for the first time). The number of accurate analyses of coins of, for 
example, Athelstan hitherto available was only 15, a totally inadequate sample for the study of 
a complex coinage. The results show that almost all the coins were of reasonably good silver, 
with only moderate variations, the averages being around 90 per cent., but declining to around 
85 per cent. Under Eadmund, there may have been a tendency for the quality of the silver to 
decline a little further. Canterbury seems to have worked to a slightly lower standard than 
most of the major mints. But the main point for the monetary historian is that all the coins 


: C.E Blum, ‘The coinage of Athelstan. 924-939: a survey'. Nazionale Romano, who placed every facility at my disposal 
HN.1 42 ( 1 974), 35—1 00 for the study of the hoard 

' I am much indebted to the authorities of the Museo 
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were evidently of the same nominal fineness, and that such small variations as in practice 
occurred were not recognizable to the eye and will not therefore have attracted dishonest 
manipulations or culling of the currency. Nor will the mixing in circulation of coins minted in 
different regions have been influenced by any considerations of acceptability based on 
intrinsic value. 

Recent advances in our understanding of the tenth century, then, combined with 
technical advances in the cleaning, photography, and scientific analysis of the hoard, 
present opportunities for a more exact, detailed, and thorough investigation of the Forum 
hoard. The work has been undertaken from the standpoint of a monetary historian, with 
the intention of understanding the character of the hoard and relating it to our knowledge 
of English monetary history. The exemplary decision, by the Keeper of the Coin Cabinet 
of the Rome National Museum, to publish a catalogue of the hoard in which every coin 
should be illustrated, and the very high technical standards of production in th & Bollettino, 
serve to place a full factual record of the hoard before the learned world. Further advances 
in our understanding of the coins will doubtless be made in the future - whether through 
comparisons with the hoards which the future will bring to light, or through persevering 
research which strives to understand the work of the mints more fully - and scholars will 
no doubt need to handle and to re-examine the coins from time to time. But in so far as a 
full objective description of the coins can be set down on the printed page for the benefit 
of students everywhere - photograph, weight, die-axis - that task has now* been 
completed. 


Circumstances of discovery 

The hoard was found on 8 November 1883 in the course of archaeological excavations by R. 
Lanciani of the Aedes Vestae and its atrium, in the Roman fora. By good fortune, de Rossi 
was present when the unexpected discovery was made. According to Lanciani’s account, 
‘the pot containing the treasure was buried in the fill, at a height of 1.60m above the level of 
the atrium. That means that the floor of the room must have been somewhat higher [about 
90 cm higher?J'. The hoard was concealed beneath the Boor of a ninth- or tenth-century 
building at the north-eastern corner of the atrium which abutted onto the House of the 
Vestals. De Rossi’s description of the find-spot is that ‘the coins and the fibula were in a 
vessel of coarse clay hidden under a large stone within the space of a room of medieval 
construction'. 4 


Summary of the contents of the hoard 

The hoard as listed by de Rossi consisted of one gold and 834 silver coins plus a pair of silver 
hooked tags (now thoughL to be of Anglo-Saxon workmanship) inscribed with the name of 
Pope Marinus. The catalogue below describes 839. rather than 835, coins, but this total 
includes five or six fragments which may well belong to other, broken coins, i.e. it should be 
assumed that the original total was probably at least 840. All but six of the coins are English 
or Northumbrian Viking. To mention briefly the non-English coins first, they are: one gold 
Byzantine coin a hundred years old; two denarii of Pavia, of which one was quite recent at the 
date of concealment; a denar of Otto 1 minted at Strasbourg, and a ducal denar of Regensburg, 
similarly not more than eight or ten years old: and a denier of Limoges, not precisely datable, 
but evidently of the tenth century. 


1 Lanciani. p. 487. 
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The 833 English coins which were the main component of the hoard were of the following 
rulers: 


Kings of Wtetx and subsequently of all England 


Allred, 871-99 6 

Edward the Elder, 899-924 2 1 3 

Athelstan, 924-39 396§ 

Eadmund, 939—46 I98 t 

Unidentified 6 

Fragments 4 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

Plegmund 4 

Hiberno-Norse Kings of York (Northumbria) 

Anlaf Guthfrithsson. 939-41* I 

Anlaf Guthfrithsson or Anlaf Sihiricsson 1 

Anlaf Sihtricsson, 1927), 94 1-44, [948/9-52) 3 

Sihtric (Sihtricsson), 941-2 I 


833 


* One other. In the joint names of Anlaf anti Athelstan, is counted in the total of coins of Athelstan. 

T Including 802A 

§ Two of the six unidentified coins should have been listed under Athelstan. which would make 398. 

Before cleaning, at least one coin (no. 595) bore traces of the closely-woven fabric in which 
the hoard had been contained. 


The age-structure and regional composition of the hoard 

It is virtually certain that all the types of English coins represented in the hoard normally 
circulated in England at a uniform face value of one penny, in spite of any variations in their 
weight or alloy. If English money was exported, it would no doubt lose its fiduciary character, 
and would be accepted by weight on a conservative estimate as to its fineness. Similarly, it 
seems possible that in large transactions within England, coins were weighed rather than 
counted. But for most transactions, including the payment of tolls and taxes to the king, we 
may assume that a silver penny was accepted at face value. 

After the introduction of Alfred’s two line type in the 880s, we have no reason to think 
that coins were officially withdrawn from circulation until 973. The age-structure of the 
currency therefore reflects, so far as we can see, the interaction of the original mint-output 
and the processes of natural wastage by export etc. If we divide the number of coins in the 
hoard, from each reign, by the number of years of the reign, we obtain a quotient in terms 
of ‘coins per year’ which is approximately 0.25 for Alfred. 8 for Edw-ard the Elder, 26 for 
Athelstan, and 33 or more for Eadmund. The general trend is thus very clearly that coins 
fifty years old have almost disappeared from circulation, and that more recent coins are 
progressively more plentiful. It would of course be helpful if one could determine the trend 
more exactly, by dividing the coins of Edward and similarly those of Athelstan into two or 
three chronological groups - early, middle, and late in each reign. Athelstan’s coins, in 
particular, are mostly divisible into two groups, namely the two line type, and the cross and 
■portrait’ types. The dates during which each group was produced are however uncertain 
enough to make the exercise of working out the age-structure of the hoard in those terms of 
limited value. 

We should try to be clear what the ‘coins per year’ quotient measures. It could reflect 
wastage from a currency that was being added to, by mint-output, at a steady rate: or it could 
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reflect changes in mint-output (a growing output through the first half of the tenth century) 
with wastage as only a minor factor. There are other ways of measuring mint-output (by die- 
estimation), and this aspect of the evidence will be considered below. 

Our assessment of the age-structure of the hoard from these figures, then, will inevitably be 
rather general. The curve of representation in Lhe hoard cannot be drawn in more detail 
because of the impossibility of dating individual coins precisely. 

Let us turn next to the question of cutting the cake the other way, by asking how the coins are 
divided between the regions of England where they were minted. We have said, above, that there 
were at least thirty mints at work. Their location is shown on the map (Fig. I). Sometimes the 
mint is named on the coin. Usually, it is not. In the latter case, the style of the coin is the main 
guide to its attribution. What do we mean when we speak of ‘style' in the context of tenth- 
century numismatics? - The dies for the coins seem to have been made at only nine or ten 
centres, doubtless in the towns where the most active mints were located. From these centres, 
dies were distributed to the lesser mints on a regional basis. Each die-cutting centre has a 
recognizable ‘style’, in the same way as individuals have recognizable handwriting. This is 
demonstrable from those coins which bear the name of a mint. For the coins with no mint-name, 
their style allows us to decide at least which region they belong to, even if we cannot tell which 
town within that region. The regions associated with each die-cutting centre seem to have 
corresponded approximately with the historic kingdoms of Wessex. Kent, Mercia. Northumbria, 
East Anglia, etc., which had been or were being amalgamated into the unified Kingdom of ‘All 
Britain’ under the West Saxon royal dynasty. The traditional boundaries of these kingdoms were 
very persistent, and in many cases they survived as diocesan boundaries until the reformation 
and. even, as administrative boundaries until the local government reorganization of 1974. 
Regions based on the die-cutting centres, which means usually on the old eighth-century 
kingdoms, are therefore the sensible framework for any topographical analysis of the Forum 
hoard. Another consideration is that research on other hoards, and on monetary circulation 
generally, has been published using a regional framework, and it is desirable that we should, as 
far as possible, be able to compare one piece of research with another. 

The ten regions which have been used for the analysis of the Forum hoard are shown 
on the map. Fig 1. Following the same geographical pattern as the fortified boroughs, the 
mints are concentrated in Southern England, south of the river Thames. In the 
eleventh century the same mints continued in operation, and we know that at that time there 
were wide differences in their levels of activity. A major mint such as London might produce a 
hundred times as much coinage as a very small mint in south-western England. The 
mint-signed coins in the Forum hoard indicate that something similar was true in the tenth 
century. We cannot quantify that aspect of the evidence, because there are so many coins in 
the hoard with no mint-signature. But is very safe to assume that the variation between large 
and small mints was almost as great if not as great in the tenth century as in the eleventh. The 
reality is that the seven or so major mints of London, Winchester, Canterbury, Chester, and 
one or more unnamed mints in the North-East, together with Norwich and York, accounted for 
at least three-quarters of the total English output. 

All ten regions seem to be well-represented in the Forum hoard, which is in marked contrast 
in this respect to hoards found in England. They tend to show a distinct regional bias in their 
composition - particularly those from the North-East, from East Anglia, and from 
Northumbria. The currency of the north-western (Chester) region, too. tended to show a 
regional bias. The obvious conclusion is that the Forum hoard reflects a sum of money 
withdrawn from a central treasury, perhaps the royal treasury at Winchester, or perhaps the 
treasury of the archbishop of Canterbury. 

One can think of ways of testing that idea more rigorously, by relating the percentage 
composition of the hoard (Table lb) (a) to the amount of die-duplication in the hoard, region 
by region (Tables 2, 3), and (b) eventually, to estimates of mint-output for each region based 
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Mint towns 


1 

York 

16 

Hertford 

31 

Chichester 

2 

Chester 

17 

Maldon 

32 

Lewes 

3 

Shrewsbury 

18 

Wallingford 

33 

Lympne 

4 

Stafford 

19 

London 

34 

Dover 

5 

Derby 

20 

Bath 



6 

Nottingham 

21 

Langport 

Regions 

7 

Lincoln 

22 

Shaftesbury 

1 

York 

8 

Tamworih 

23 

Winchester 

II 

Mercia: north-west 

9 

Leicester 

24 

Rochester 

III 

Mercia: midland 

10 

Stamford 

25 

Canterbury 

IV 

NEI 

11 

Norwich 

26 

Totnes 

V 

East Anglia 

12 

Hereford 

27 

Exeter 

VI 

Mercia: western marches 

13 

Warwick 

28 

Bridport 

VII 

London (Essex) 

14 

Gloucester 

29 

Wareham 

VIII 

Wessex 

15 

Oxford 

30 

Southampton 

IX 

Kent 
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on a larger and more random sample. Exercise (b) would be an accurate way of measuring 
variations in Lhe survival-rate, and would show reliably whether the coins minted in some regions 
were more heavily represented in the hoard, in relation to mint-output, than those from other 
regions. Similarly it would show whether the survival-rate of the more recent coins was greater, 
and whether the representation in the hoard of certain types, e.g. portrait coins, was above 
expectation. All these investigations depend, for their rigorous performance, on systematic die- 
studies which remain to be undertaken in the future, and our analysis of the Forum hoard is in that 
sense an investment for the benefit of others, a sowing, for others to reap. That is because the hoard 
is (demonstrably) not a completely random sample in respect of the dies represented in it. Even 
allowing for the unequal use of dies, some of which no doubt produced many fewer coins than the 
technical maximum, it is clear that the hoard contains many little ‘clusters’ of coins which share a 
die. When merchants or other customers obtained coin from a moneyer, they were given a batch of 
coins which were presumably all struck from the same die, or at least from very few dies. Through 
the normal processes of commercial exchange, such groups of die-duplicates gradually became 
dispersed. (.Similarly today we may often notice that we are in possession of two or three bank- 
notes with consecutive numbers.) It should not surprise us if the process of randomization or 
homogenization of the currency, as reflected in a hoard such as the Forum hoard, was not quite 
complete. If it were complete (and if Lhe output of each die were equal), the ratio of die-duplicate 
coins to triplicate or quadruplicate coins, etc., would be in accordance with statistical expectation, 
and there would be far fewer triplicates than duplicates, and far fewer quadruplicates even than 
triplicates. When we find, therefore, that from the most recent reign represented in the hoard there 
are runs of as many as nine or ten die-linked coins, it should be obvious to us that clustering is 
seriously distorting the randomness of the sample. In these circumstances, estimates of the total 
numbers of dies employed, based on the hoard, will automatically be under-estimates. It still 
remains open to us, as a substitute for (a) above, to calculate a ratio between the number of 
specimens from a particular region, and the estimated number of dies used in that region (an 
estimate based only on the Forum hoard, and therefore probably an under-estimate). This ratio will 
give an approximate measure of the relative representation of coins of different regions in the 
hoard, and we might hope that it would at least be rather more reliable than information in Table 
lb. But the possible errors would seem to be too variable to assess. 

The above theoretical and critical background to the numerical analysis of the Forum hoard 
should have made it clear how necessary it is to try to assign all or almost all of the coins 
correctly to their region. If a substantial proportion of the coins were left in the ‘uncertain’ 
category, the same or greater margins of uncertainty would be transferred to any conclusions 
drawn from the study. Hence the constant preoccupation with style, and with any other clues 
which can be found to assist in the regional attribution of the coins. 

Table 2 lists the die-duplication in the hoard, and Table 3 summarizes it. Table 4 shows 
the estimates of mint-output as calculated from Table 3 and the representation of coins of the 
various regions (using the figures derived from Table I ). A word of explanation should be added 
about the statistical procedure adopted to estimate the original totals of dies. A formula which 
remains valid in the circumstances where the output of individual dies is unequal is to be 
preferred. Good's formula, developed for biological research and applied to numismatic use by 
Lyon, is valid in this respect and has the merit of being very simple to calculate. It can be 
summarized as 


non-singletons no. of dies represented in sample 
sample original number of dies 

The answer in its simplest form is a percentage: the sample reflects a certain percentage of the 
original output. The formula is a measure of the proportion of a coinage struck from the dies 
so far recorded. We may if we choose express this in terms of numbers of dies, and say that 
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the original total of dies is in proportion to the sample. This involves the assumption that the 
average output of the missing dies is similar to that of the known dies. Where the sample is 
fairly complete, the probable degree of error is not serious. 5 

Tables 2a, 3a. and 4a give a more detailed analysis for the coins of Athelstan (924-39) 
broken down into the three main types which, in southern England at least, were 
broadly speaking chronologically successive. The analysis reveals that the portrait coins (which 
are such an exceptional feature of the Forum hoard) have a very much higher representation 
rate than the other coins of Athelstan. The figures are as high as for the following reign. The 
crowned bust coins are admittedly the last issue of Athelstan’s reign in the south, and might be 
expected to show a higher representation rate, approaching that for Eadmund’s coins. But the 
difference between the cross and the portrait types is pronounced, and some special explanation 
seems to be called for. Two possible explanations for this phenomenon should be considered. 
Either the average output of the individual dies in the portrait type was much higher, or portrait 
coins were deliberately selected for inclusion in the hoard. One can imagine that portrait dies 
were more difficult and costly to engrave, and that efforts might therefore have been made to 
use them more fully. If this were the case, however, we would expect to see a significantly 
higher ratio of reverse to obverse dies in the portrait type, which we do not. The weak 
impression of the obverse die noticeable on some portrait coins may well imply that some 
individual dies were heavily used; but the overall figures are no different from those for non- 
portrait types. There is a strong presumption, therefore, that portrait coins were preferentially 
selected for inclusion in the hoard, perhaps for propaganda reasons. 

The mixture of different representation rates among the coins of Athelstan has 
the consequence that estimates of the original numbers of dies calculated for all three types 
together will automatically tend to be under-estimates. Better figures are obtained by calculating 
separately for each of the three types, and then adding the answers together. This procedure has 
been followed in Table 4, which derives in part from Table 4a rather than from Table 3. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the figures in Table 4 are. it may be suggested, as follows. 

1. The estimated total numbers of dies show a sharp increase, from c. 800 in the 
reign of Edward the Elder, to c. 1600 in the reign of Athelstan. The figure of roughly 500 
for Eadmund’s reign is not necessarily comparable, both because the hoard may have 
been concealed before his issues were complete, and because the coins in the hoard are probably a 
less well mixed sample, having spent a shorter time in circulation. As the coins of Eadmund in the 
hoard reflect a period of at most seven years, compared with fifteen for Athelstan, and taking into 
account the two distorting factors just mentioned, we should hesitate to conclude that there was a 
reversal of the trend. The annual rate of mint-output for England as a whole may have remained 
approximately level before and after 939. 

2. The over-all rates of representation in the hoard are no greater for Athelstan 
than for Edward. This statement is superficially in conflict with what was said earlier about the 
age-structure of the hoard, namely that the number of ‘coins per year' increased from 8 under 
Edward to 26 under Athelstan. We can now see that the jump from 8 to 26 is not accounted for by 
the processes of wastage from the currency. It reflects rather the fact that Athelstan’s coins were 
minted from twice as many dies. The distinctly higher rate of representation for the reign of 
Eadmund - up to twice as high - should be assessed cautiously. It may reflect little more than the 
fact that die estimated total of Eadmund’s dies is an under-estimate. 

3. If we look at the figures region by region, the most striking feature of the evidence is the 
contrast between southern England (Wessex. London, and Kent) and north-western Mercia (i.e. 
the Chester region). In relation to the estimated total numbers of dies, a far smaller proportion of 


•' O F- Carter. 'Comparison of methods for calculating the estimation: some experiments with simulated samples of a 
total number of dies from die-link statistics', Statistics and coinage’. BNJ 59 ( 1989), 1-12. 

Numismatics (= Pact 5, 1 08 1 ). 204-213; S. Lyon. ’Die 
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the Mercian coinage has entered into the composition of the hoard. This is true for all three 
reigns. Why it should have been so is a matter for speculation, which depends on our idea of 
how the hoard was put together. If it reflects money withdrawn from circulation in southern 
England, the explanation might be that Mercian coins had penetrated the currency of southern 
England only to a limited extent. If on the other hand it reflects money from a royal treasury, 
filled by means of taxation from all the regions under the king’s control, the contrast is more 
puzzling. The figures from the other regions north of the Thames ought to help us to decide 
between the two hypotheses, or to strike a balance between them. For the North-eastern 1 region, 
the rales of representation for Athelstan and Eadmund are clearly in line with southern England, 
and offer the same contrast with north-western Mercia. For East Anglia under Athelstan, the 
same is true. For North-eastern II and for York the numbers of coins are loo small to permit any 
useful conclusions. Our provisional conclusion should, nevertheless, be that some special factors 
have affected the representation of the north-west Mercian coins. Either the region was more 
lightly taxed in relation to the output of its mints, or (perhaps the same thing, seen from another 
angle) a higher proportion of its coins went overseas, e,g. to Ireland. 

4. If we try to compare the figures for Wessex, London, and Kent, the most conspicuous 
contrast lies in the higher rate of representation for London, pailicuarly in Eadmund’s reign, but 
also under Athelstan. When we observe the exceptionally large clusters of die-linked coins at 
London under Eadmund, we may ask whether this is not merely, again, a reflection of the 
incomplete mixing of the most recent coins in the hoard, and of a consequent underestimate of 
the number of dies used at London under Eadmund. Even so, the evidence perhaps points us 
towards the place where the hoard was put together. The high rate of representation for the 
London region under Athelstan is largely due to the exceptional number of portrait coins which, 
it has been suggested above, were chosen for inclusion in the hoard for propaganda reasons. 

5. We should note that the estimated numbers of obverse and reverse dies are, overall, 
much the same, implying that they w'ere used in a one-to-one ratio. (No systematic search was 
made for obverse die-links between moneyers, a few of which may well exist. It is very 
unlikely that they will affect the general conclusions sketched here.) If a ratio of 
approximately one-to-one was true overall, and there are no very obvious divergences from it. 
it is likely to have been true region by region. Variations in the ratio in individual regions 
should therefore probably be discounted as random fluctuations without real significance, 
particuarly when the numbers of non-singletons (Tables 3, 3a) are small. The figures for north- 
western Mercia under Eadmund are an example. The calculated figure of 630 reverse dies 
depends on only 2 non-singletons, and would be roughly halved if one more die-link were 
included in the hoard. As the obverse figure of 238 is likely to be more reliable, the 630 has 
been arbitrarily halved in the bottom line of Table 4. The reader will see that a similar problem 
has been encountered for North-western Mercia under Athelstan in Tables 3a and 4a. and for 
North-eastern I under Eadmund. 

6. A general impression of the pattern of representation in the hoard is given by the diagram. 
Fig. 2. It shows a cluster of trend lines, each connecting three points (for the three regions). 
Each region is shown separately, by two lines, one for the obverses and the other for the 
reverses. Taken all together, the lines suggest a general upward trend, and in the present slate 
of our knowledge we should probably not attempt to speculate on the few lines which run 
counter to the trend. They may be without real significance, or there may be some cause which 
we are not in a position to discover. The generally upward trend between the reigns of Edward 
and Athelstan is at variance with the figures in the bottom line of Table 4. These are heavily 
influenced by the sub-totals for north-western Mercia, and are affected by the gaps in the 
tabulation. We should certainly prefer the interpretation which Fig. 2 offers. As regards 
southern England, the upward trend in representation reflects either wastage with a half-life of 
roughly twenty or twenty-five years, or a balance of hoarding and dis-hoarding in a treasury, 
which mimics the same situation. The age-structure of the Forum hoard is somewhat more 



extended (it has been argued elsewhere 6 ) than the age-structures of most English hoards of the 
tenth century. In these, presumably, wastage rates were higher than that calculated from the 
Forum hoard. The English hoards are few and mostly small, but if their information can be 
relied on, the comparison demonstrates that the Forum hoard is probably not a sum of money 
withdrawn from the currency at a single moment in the 940s, but reflects an element of 
longer-term hoarding, such as might occur in a treasury. 



Fig. 2. Trend-lines showing the representation rales in the Forum hoard for the reigns of Hdward, Athelstan. and 
Eadmund. region by region. The corresponding representation rates for Athenian's portrait coins are shown by 
circles (obv.) and triangles (rev.) for Wessex, London, and Kent. 


h D.M. Metcalf. The monetary history of England in die of Michael Holley, edited by M.A.S. Blaekbum (Leicester, 
lentil century viewed in the perspective of the eleventh 1 986). pp. 133—57. Fig. 8.5. 
century', in Aiiglo-Saxon Monetary History. Essays in Memory 
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a) Numbers of coins. 


Athelstan 



Alfred 

Edward, Diademed 
Plegmund bust. Two line. 

Cross 

Portrait 

Total 

Eadmund, etc. 

TOTAL 

Wessex 

3 

81 

1 + 13 

22 

27 

63 

39 

186 

London 

2 

53 

2+16 

14 

52 

84 

53 

192 

Kent 

1 

22+4 

22 

5 

31 

58 

35 

120 

(Southern) 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

7 

- 

7 

Mercia NW 

_ 

19 

24 

36 

_ 

60 

36 

115 

Mercia M 

- 

- 

— 

16 

— 

16 

1 

17 

(Mercia) 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

NF. 1 


17 

58 


_ 

58 

16 

91 

NE II 

- 

6 

3 

- 

4 

7 

4 

17 

E Anglia 

- 

II 

- 

- 

15 

15 

9 

35 

York 

- 

- 

- 

22 

1 

23 

6 

29 

Uncertain 

- 

4 

3 

1 

- 

4 

3 

II 

TOTAL 

6 

217 

150 

116 

130 

396 

20.3 

822* 


* Ten unattributed coins and fragments, which are omitted from the Table, make up ihe nominal total of 832 
English coins. 


b) Percentages 


Athelstan 



Alfred Edward. Diademed 
Plegmund bust. Two line. 

Cross 

Portrait 

Total 

Eadmund 

TOTAL 

Wessex 

37.3 

9.3 

19.0 

20.8 

15.9 

19.2 

22.6 

London 

24.4 

12.0 

12.1 

40.0 

21.2 

26.1 

23.4 

Kent 

12.0 

14.7 

4.3 

23.8 

14.7 

17 2 

14.6 

(Southern) 

- 

4.7 

- 


1.8 


0,9 

Mercia NW' 

8.8 

16.0 

31.0 

_ 

15.2 

17.7 

14.0 

Mercia M 

- 

— 

13.8 

— 

4.0 

0.5 

2.1 

( Mercia) 

- 

0.7 

- 

- 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

NE 1 

7.8 

38.7 





14.7 

7.9 

III 

NE II 

2.8 

2.0 

- 

3.1 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

E Anglia 

5.1 

- 

- 

11.5 

3.8 

4.4 

4.3 

York 

- 

- 

19.0 

0.8 

5.8 

3.0 

3.5 

Uncertain 

1.8 

2.0 

0.9 

- 

1.0 

1.5 

1.3 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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TABLE 2. Die-duplication wilhin the Forum hoard 



Both 

dies 

Edward 

Obv 

only 

Rev. 

only 

Athelstan 

Both 

dies 

Eadmund 

Obv. 

only 

Rev. 

only 

Wessex 

34. 35 
42. 43 
47. 48 
55. 56 
61.62 
66, 67 
68.69 

49. 54 
83-85 

13-15 

29. 30 

49, 52-54 

59. 60 

See 

Table 

2a 

622, 623 
627-30 
631, 632 
653-655 

(622), 621 
633. 634 
643. 644 
647. 648 
(653). 656 

641, 642 
645. 646 

London 

99, 100 
104. 105 
120. 121 
125. 126 
133. 134 

93. 94 
(104). 106 
(133). 132 

89. 90 


662-667 
677. 678 
684-693 
699. 7(H) 
701.702 
709. 710 

(662), 659 
-66 1 
(684). 681 
695. 696 
(701), 703 

(684). 683 

(703), 704 

Kent 

145. 146 
150-152 
159. 160 


157. 158 


717.718 
720. 721 
730, 73 1 
733. 734 
740, 741 

722. 723 

(733). 735 
(740). 739 

715,716 

(739), 738 

Mercia NW 

168. 169 




781, 782 

762. 763 
(7811.780 


NE 1 

193, 194 

191. 192 





785. 786 
(324). 792 
795-797 


NE II 803. 804 


TABLE 2a. Dic-duplication within the Forum hoard: Athelstan 



Diademed bust. 
Two line 



Cross 



Crowned bust 


Both 

dies 

Obv. 

only 

Rev. 

only 

Both 

dies 

Obv. 

only 

Rev. 

only 

Both 

dies 

Obv. 

only 

Rev. 

only 

Wessex 

234. 235 



383, 384 
385. 386 
390. 391 

232, 392. 
393 


495.496 
499. 500 
502. 503 

5 1 3-5 1 5 

(495). 494 
507. 508 


London 




397. 398 
404, 405 

(404), 406 


529. 530 
532. 533 

522-527 
534. 535 

523. 524 
525-527 


537-541 (537). 542 

543-546 554. 555 


548, 549 556-560 556. 557 
563, 564 558. 559. 

561 


Kent 


256-258 


571.572 (571). 575 
573. 574 
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Diademed bust. 

Two line 

Both Obv. Rev. Both 

dies only only dies 


East Anglia 
Mercia NW 293. 294 


Mercia M 454. 455 

463, 464 


Cross 



Crowned bust 


Ohv 

Rev. 

Both 

Obv. 

Rev. 

only 

only 

dies 

only 

only 


580,581 

582. 583 (582), 584 
587, 588 
590, 591 

593, 594 (593). 592 

611613 606. 607 (606). 608 

609. 610 

425, 426 
427, 428 

(454). 456 


NEI 325,326 311,312 343.344 

330, 33 1 358. 359 

336.337 (336). 335 
341,342 350.351 

354. 355 365. 366 


TABLE 3. Die-duplication within the Forum hoard (summary) 

Edward, Piegmund Alhelsian Eadmund 


Sample Non-single Known dies Sample Non-single Known dies Sample Non-single Known dies 




O 

R 

O 

R 


O 

R 

O 

R 


O 

R 

0 

R 

Wessex 

81 

19 

25 

71 

67 

63 

25 

19 

49 

53 

39 

19 

15 

27 

30 

London 

53 

14 

12 

45 

47 

84 

38 

31 

58 

65 

53 

31 

26 

29 

33 

Kent 

26 

7 

9 

22 

21 

58 

19 

15 

47 

50 

35 

14 

14 

27 

28 

(Southern) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

0 

2 

7 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mercia NW 

19 

2 

2 

18 

18 

60 

6 

2 

57 

59 

36 

5 

2 

33 

35 

Mercia M 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

4 

5 

14 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(Mercia) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NE 1 

17 

4 

2 

15 

16 

58 

17 

14 

49 

51 

16 

0 

7 

16 

12 

NE 11 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

7 

0 

0 

7 

7 

4 

2 

0 

3 

4 

E Anglia 

1 1 

0 

0 

11 

11 

15 

5 

7 

12 

11 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

York 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

0 

0 

23 

23 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 


TABLE 3a. Die-duplication within the Forum hoard (summary): Aihelstan 


Two-line Cross Portrait 



Sample 

Non -single 

Known dies Sample 

Non- 1 

single 

Known dies 

Sample Non-single 

Known dies 



O 

r< 

O 

R 


O 

R 

O 

R 


O 

R 

O 

R 

Wessex 

14 

2 

2 

13 

13 

22 

9 

6 

17 

19 

27 

14 

II 

19 

21 

London 

18 

0 

0 

18 

18 

14 

5 

4 

II 

12 

52 

33 

27 

29 

35 

Kent 

22 

3 

0 

20 

22 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

31 

16 

15 

m 

23 

(Southern) 

7 

0 

0 

7 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mercia NW 

24 


2 

23 

23 

36 

4 

0 

34 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Mercia M 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

16 

4 

5 

14 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NEI 

58 

17 

14 

49 

51 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


NE 11 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

E. Anglia 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

5 

7 

12 

II 

York 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

0 

0 

22 

22 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 
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TABLE 4. Mint output (dies) us estimated from the Forum hoard; and representation in the hoard (coins X 

100 /estimated dies) 

Edward Athelstan Eadmund 



Estimate 

Represm 

Estimate* 

Represm 

Estimate 

Represm 


0 

R 

O R 

0 

R 

O 

R 

O 

R 

O 

R 

Wessex 

303 

217 

27 37 

170 

185 

37 

34 

55 

78 

71 

50 

London 

170 

208 

31 25 

177 

209 

47 

40 

50 

67 

106 

79 

Kent 

82 

61 

32 43 

199 

208 

29 

28 

68 

70 

51 

50 

(Southern) 

- 

- 

- 

( 2 ())t 

21 

(30) 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mercia NW 171 

171 

11 II 

582 

576 

10 

10 

238 

630 

15 

6 

Mercia M 

- 

- 

- 

56 

42 

29 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NEI 

64 

136 

27 13 

167 

211 

35 

27 

7 

27 

7 

59 

NE 11 

- 

- 

- 

•> 

7 

•» 

7 

6 

7 

150 

■> 

E Anglia 

- 

- 

- 

36 

24 

42 

63 

7 

7 

T 

7 

York 

- 

- 

- 

( 100 ) 

( 100 ) 

(22) 

(22) 

7 

7 

7 

•) 

Total 

790+ 

793+ 

27 27 

c. 1500 

c. 1600 

26 

25 

417+ 

872+ 

557+ 

50 

35 


* The estimates for Athelstan’s reign are derived from Table 4a, and are somewhat higher than those calculated 
from his three types taken together. For technical reasons, this was to be expected, because the portrait coins are 
more heavily represented in the hoard. 

t Figures in parentheses are guesses, based on representation rates elsewhere in the table. 


TABLE 4a. Mint output (dies) as estimated from the Forum hoard; and representation in the hoard (coins x 

100/estimated dies): Athelstan 

Two line Cross Portrait 



Estimate 

Represm 

Estimate 

Represm 

Estimate 

Represm 


O 

R 

O 

R 

O 

R 

O 

R 

O 

R 

O 

R 

Wessex 

91 

91 

15 

15 

42 

70 

52 

31 

37 

52 

73 

52 

London 

( 100 ) 

( 100 ) 

(18) 

(18) 

31 

42 

45 

33 

46 

67 

113 

77 

Kent 

147 

(150) 

15 

(15) 

( 10 ) 

( 10 ) 

(50) 

(50) 

42 

48 

74 

65 

(Southern) 

( 20 ) 

21 

(30) 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mercia NW 276 

276 

9 

9 

306 

(300) 

12 

( 12 ) 

_ 





_ 

Mercia M 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

42 

29 

38 

- 

- 


- 

NE I 

167 

211 

35 

27 



_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 






NE 11 

7 

7 

7 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

7 

7 

7 

E Anglia 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

24 

42 

63 

York 

- 

- 

- 

- 

( 100 ) 

( 100 ) 

( 22 ) 

( 22 ) 


7 

7 

7 

Total 

c. 800 

c. 850 

c. 18 

c. 17 

c. 550 

c. 550 

c. 21 

e. 21 

c. 170 

c. 200 

c. 76 

c. 65 
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TABLE 5. Mean average weights of the coins in the Forum hoard (numbers of coins in parentheses) 


77 



Edward 


A the 1. slan 




Eadmund 



Two line 

Cross 

Portrait 

Total 



Wessex 

1,49 (77) 

1.46(13) 

1.47 (22) 

1.51 (27) 

1.49 (62) 

1.47 (39) 

London 

1,49(53) 

1.43(16) 

1.51 (14) 

1,51 (52) 

1. 50 (82) 

1,51 (52) 

Kent 

1,51 (22) 

1.39 (21) 

1.44 (5) 

1.47 (31) 

1. 44(57) 

1 . 32 (35) 

Mercia NW 

1,47(17) 

1, 43(24) 

1. 52 (36) 

- 

1 , 48 (60) 

1 , 42 (36) 

NE 1 

1.47(17) 

1,48 (58) 




1,48 (58) 

1,42(16) 

NE II 

1,50 (6) 

1,46 (3) 

- 

1 , 43 (4) 

1, 44 

(7) 

1,32 (4) 

F. Anglia 

1, 21 (11) 

- 

- 

1, 56 (15) 

1,56(15) 

1,58 (9) 

York 

- 

- 

1.44 (22) 

- 

1,44(22) 

1. 25 (6) 


TABLE 6. Modal weights of the coins in the Forum hoard 





Edward 


Athelstan 


Eadmund 




two line 

Cross 

Portrait 




Wessex 

1,53 

1.55 

c. I, 54 

i, 54 

1, 

,52 


London 

1,53 







Kent 

c. 1, 54 

c. 1. 37 

c. 1, 37? 

e. 1 , 54 

c. L 

53? 


Mercia NW 

c. 1,52 

c. 1,52 

1. 55 

- 

c. 1, 

54 


NE 1 

c. 1,55? 

c. 1. 55 

_ 

_ 

c. 1. 

53? 


NE II 

c. 1,55? 

c. 1.55? 

- 

7 

c. J. 

34? 


E Anglia 

7 

- 

- 

c. 1 . 62? 

c. K 

64? 


York 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

c. 1. 

35? 



OTHER FINDS OF ANGLO-SAXON COINS FROM ROME, AND THEIR HISTORICAL 

CONTEXT 

The Forum hoard is one of a number of English tenth-century hoards from Rome or its 
vicinity. The Vatican hoard, found in c. 1928, was concealed in c. 921. 1 The Forum hoard 
itself was concealed in c. 945. Another hoard found at Rome in or before 1846 can be dated to 
c. 950. s There are tantalizing references to at least one other hoard of the same general period, 
but the whereabouts of the coins is not now known. 7 * 9 It seems, then, that the second quarter of 
the tenth century has yielded exceptional numbers of Anglo-Saxon hoards, coinciding quite 
closely with the period during which Alberic was the powerful ruler of Rome and the Papal 
State. 1 '' English money will have been brought to Rome by pilgrims, and also it was sent from 


7 Mary A. O' Donovan. ‘The Vatican hoard of Anglo-Saxon 
pennies'. HN.I 33 { 1964). 7-29. 

* C.E. Blunt. 'Anglo-Saxon coins found in Italy', in Anglo- 
Saxon Monetary History, pp. 159-69. 

" ibid.. Hoard no, 6, found before IS59. 


111 P, Bre/.zi, Roma c I'lmpero metliorvaie (774 I 252) 
(Istiimo di Studi Romani Storia di Roma, vol, X). Bologna, 
1947; P.D. Partner. The Lands of St Peter. The Papal State in 
the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance. 1972. 
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the English king as an aid to the papacy, having been collected as a special tax on the English 
under the name of Romescot. 1 1 The name of King Alfred is linked with this tax. The 
judgement of Dr James Graham-Campbell (see below) that the hooked tags found with the 
Forum hoard are of English workmanship is of great importance for the interpretation of the 
hoard. It contradicts de Rossi’s view that the tags were the fastenings of a cloak worn by a 
papa! official. Toubert, in stating that the hoard was found on papal properly (‘la maison des 
Vestales sur laquelle etait construite au X c siecle une dependance du palais des papes’ 12 ) is, 
obviously, going beyond the valid inferences that can be drawn from the archaeological 
evidence, and was perhaps influenced by de Rossi’s view of the hooked lags. 

Blunt suggests that ‘there can be little doubt that it (the Forum hoard 1 represents a 
payment of Peter’s pence to the Holy See lost in the troubled wars between Alberic, Prince 
of the Romans, and Ugo. King of Italy, in which the Pope took the side of the former’. 13 
While it is a truth generally admitted by numismatists that troubled periods frequently yield 
a crop of hoards, whereas peaceful times may leave no such record for the student, the 
historical evidence in this case is difficult to reconcile with the standard explanation for 
hoarding. The attacks on Rome by Hugh of Provence were unsuccessful, and in any case 
lasted only until 942: the Forum hoard is from the heart of Alberic’s territory; and relations 
between Alberic and the papacy were constructive. The Cluniac monastic reform proceeded 
actively in and around Rome, with considerable financial support. Alberic’s rule was 
absolute: although he respected the papacy, his dealings with it in the 940s could be 
characterized by Benedetto di S. Andrea in the following phrase: ‘papa Marinus non 
audebat adtingere aliquid extra iussio Alberici principis’. No obvious explanation suggests 
itself, therefore, for the failure to recover the Forum hoard. In this respect it is like many 
other hoards. 

The four or five English hoards from the tenth century are by no means the only finds of 
Anglo-Saxon coins from Rome, although they are numerically the largest. Most of the other 
finds were discussed by C.E. Blunt and R.H.M. Dolley in an article in the British Numismatic 
Journal for 1957, and again at a paper read to an international congress in Rome in 1 961. 14 
Together, these form the essential work of reference, and there is virtually nothing that could 
be added to their detailed identifications of the coins, or their historical conclusions. Before 
summarizing the information they give, we may note one more recent find, a sceat of Type 48. 
minted c. 720-730, which is the only sceat recorded from Italy, and which is said to have been 
found at Ostia. 15 (A Merovingian coin of the same fabric, and a few years earlier in date, was 
found in the excavations at St Peter’s.) Five Anglo-Saxon coins from the Confession of St 
Peter’s. 16 and a further fifteen unprovenanced specimens also in the Vatican Library, are in 
sharpest contrast with the hoards, in their range of dates: they are spread from the late eighth 
century to the eve of the Norman Conquest in 1066, with no great emphasis on the tenth 
century. 

The five excavated coins, which are of special value as evidence because their exact 
provenance is sure and because the sample is complete, are of King Ecgbeorht of Wessex 
(802-39), (Ethelwulf of Wessex (839-58), Cnut (1016-35), Harold I (1035-40), and Edward 
the Confessor (1042-66). 

The other coins in the Vatican Library are without provenance, but may be assumed to 
be either from the Vatican or from the Patrimony. They include three early coins of Offa 


' P. Toubert. I.es structures tin iMtmm medieval (Bibl. des 
Ecoles frangaiscs d'Athfenes el de Rome. vol. 221), 1973, csp. 
ch. V I/I, L'instrumcnt monetairc. pp. 551-624. 
ibid., p. 559. 

15 C.E. Blunt, 'The coinage of Athelstan. 924-939. A 
survey'. BNJ 42 1 1974), 35-160, at p. 141. 

,J C.E. Blunt and R.H.M. Dolley, The Anglo-Saxon coins 


in the Vatican Library', BNJ 28 (1957). 449— 58; C.E Blunt, 
loc. cit. (note 8 above). 

15 D..V1. Metcalf. 'The Coins', Excavations of Medieval 
Southampton ( forlhcomi ng ). 

16 B.M. Apollonj Ghetti et at.. Espiorazioni sotto la 
Confess io di San Pietro in Voticano , 2 vols. 1951 . 
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(757-96) and one of the contemporary ruler of Kent, Ecgbeorht, which may derive from 
a nineteenth-century hoard of great interest, alluded to briefly by Giulio di San 
Quintino. in the following terms: ‘Uno ne fu dissotterrato, se ben mal ricordo, nel 1830. 
forse anche piu ricco e copioso di quello di cui ora si ragiona. ma senza dubbio di pi u 
antica data, percicicche neila piccolissima parte di esso che non e stata distrutta. io ho 
veduti denari di Offa re della Mercia, dei due Pipini, di Eristal, cio£, e dell’ Aquitania, e 
di parecchi altri principi, e citta della Francia e dell'Inghilterra, propri dei due secoli 
nono e decimo; ma fra questi non mancavano monete pontificie di que’tempi 
medesimi.’ 17 It is impossible to believe that all the coins mentioned, ranging over two 
centuries, are from a single hoard. One can only speculate on what lay behind San 
Quintino’s information, but eighth-century coins are so scarce that one may conjecture 
that a hoard of them was involved. If coins of Charlemagne were lacking, the date of 
Lhis hoard is presumably just before c. 775, but the reference to Aquitanian coins of 
Pepin is puzzling. 

A non-portrait coin of Offa, and one of Pepin, exhibited at the Royal Numismatic Society in 
1843, and said to have been found in Rome, 18 may well derive from the same hoard, as may a 
little group of coins of Offa in the 1879 Borghesi sale, 19 without any record of provenance. In 
light of the unexpectedly high proportion of the scarce coins of this period in the St Peter's 
excavations we cannot however rule out the possibility of a number of separate finds — 
especially since it is on record that an excessively rare eighth-century coin of King zEthelberht 
of East Anglia, with the she-wolf and twins as its reverse type, was found in 1909 at the foot 
of the walls of Tivoli. 20 

The later Anglo-Saxon coins in the Vatican Library include specimens from the reigns of 
Coenwulf of Mercia (796-822) (2 specimens), Edward the Elder (2), Eadmund (1). Eadred 
(946-55) (2), Eadgar (959-75), Cnut (2), Edward the Confessor, and Harold 11. 

The eleventh-century hoard from the basilica of St. Paul, described by San Quintino, 
contained somewhat more than a hundred (‘assai piu di cento’) Anglo-Saxon coins, including 
a good number of cut halves. Specimens of Edward the Confessor’s Trefoil-Quadrilateral and 
Sovereign/eagles types were identified. There were earlier coins, too, of yEthelred and Cnut, 
and Irish coins, but San Quintino does not enter into details. 21 

There was one coin of /Ethelred II (or a Continental derivative?) in the Ariccia hoard. 22 


Anglo-Saxon coins in the Mitseo Nazionale Romano 

Apart from the Forum hoard, a further thirteen Anglo-Saxon coins of the same period are 
now preserved, without provenance, in the Museo Nazionale Romano. They are brittle 
and in many cases fragmentary. When we consider them in the context of (he other 
hoards and finds discussed above, it must seem very probable that they, too, are from one 
or more hoards from the time of Alberic. They may be strays or fragments from one of 
the known hoards, or they may be from a completely unknown hoard. Six can be 
identified as coins of Edward the Elder, and three as coins of Athelstan. Four are 
illegible or fragmentary. 

They may be briefly described as follows: 


II G. di San Quintino. 'Monete del X e dell' X I secolo 
scoperte nei dinlorni di Roma ne! 1 84V, Memorie tieiitt Kettle. 
A caul, delle Science di Torino 1 9- 1 0 (1849). 1-1 16. at p. 7. 

III NC Proceedings 1842-1843, p, 104. 

Lots 1362-1369, 

:a This coin was sold in 1913 (Solhcby, 17 November) as 
part of the collection of P.W.P. Carlvon-Britlon, with the note. 


This truly remarkable coin was found in the year 1908 at the 
foot of the walls of the city of Tivoli, the ancient Tihur.' Aftei 
passing through various collections, the coin is now in the 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 

*' San Quintino, lot. tit. 

— Nottzie dee ii Seavi 1 886. 25-26. 
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Edward 

1-3. Wessex. /Ethelraed, HP1, HT1 HT1, 1.53g, l,34g, l,50g. 

4. Wessex. Clip. HT1. l,28g. 

5. London. Deorwald, L-BD/HT1. l,39g 

6. Uncertain. Moneyer — mw— . 0,45g. 


Atheist an 

7. Kent. iElfeau. HCOl. I,22g. 

8. Uncertain. Moneyer — if— d. (7/Elfned, ?Wareham). The coin, which is fragmentary and 
uncleaned, appears to have a rosette added in the obverse field. 0,70g. 

9. Uncertain. Cross type. Moneyer Wulf-. 0.8 lg. 


Uncertain 

10. Moneyer -aid. 0,28g. 

11-13. Uncertain. 0,47g, 0,32g, 0,32g. 

Among the identifiable coins, the proportion of those of Edward to those of Athelstan is so 
much higher than in the Forum hoard, as to suggest that these coins are from a hoard of c. 930. 
It is merely an assumption, however, that all the coins are from the same source. 

COINS WITH AND WITHOUT PORTRAIT 

The tradition of issuing coins both with and without portrait, which goes back to the reign of 
King Offa (757—96), was continued by Edward the Elder and flourished under Athelstan. The 
two kinds of coins, portrait and non-portrait, were used together and were equal in value. The 
moneyers who struck portrait coins also struck non-portrait coins, sometimes even from the 
same reverse die, e.g. nos 59 and 60 in the Forum hoard. We can only speculate why portrait 
coins were produced. The portrait dies were, obviously, more difficult and expensive to 
engrave. The only available evidence, which may help us to guess at possible reasons, lies in 
the concentrated occurrence of portrait coins at particular mints or at particular periods. The 
Forum hoard offers a uniquely favourable opportunity to analyse the occurrence of portrait 
coins, because of its large size and because its integrity is certain. (If any coins were removed 
from a tenth-century hoard by the finder or a middle man, portrait coins would be very 
obvious ones to choose. They are commercially much more valuable than non-portrait coins, 
and easy to pick out.) 

Among 213 coins of Edward in the Forum hoard Lhere are only thirteen with portrait. These 
are all southern. It is indeed extremely unlikely that portrait coins were ever stmck in north- 
western Mercia or in the north-eastern I region. All but two of the thirteen can be assigned to 
the London region. The other tw'o are in the West Saxon style, and have been catalogued as 
such. Edward’s portrait coins, then, are characteristic particularly of the London mint. Most of 
the London moneyers strike some portrait coins (Beagraed, Beagstan, Deorweald. Ealhstan, 
Eilafr, Garheard, Grimwald, Leofhelm, Tila), amounting to perhaps a fifth of their output, with 
no clear evidence that any particular moneyer or moneyers produced a higher than average 
proportion. The style of the accompanying reverses, with unusually elaborate ornaments 
above and below the moneyer’s name, suggests that these portrait coins fall late in the reign. 
Perhaps they were not struck indiscriminately alongside non-portrait coins, but were a 
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separate issue in the 920s. {Portrait coins were also minted earlier in Edward’s reign, as the 
Cuerdale hoard, deposited c. 905. demonstrates. But they were not of the kind with the 
elaborate reverses.) All the moneyers mentioned above continue to work at London under 
Athelstan, except Beagstan and perhaps Tila. 

It is intriguing that more elaborate versions of the reverse type should have been used with 
portrait dies. We find dies with a trefoil at the top and a cross at the bottom (variety HTC I, 
no. 101), or with a cross at the top and a trefoil at the bottom (variety HCT 1, nos. 1 17, 128, 
and 129), but most unusually HCT 1 with two added trefoils at the top (HL 1, nos. 123, 130, 
131, 135, 136, 138, and 177). If the portrait type represents the final phase of Edward’s 
coinage, there is no need to postulate that these reverse varieties were produced concurrently 
with the normal HT 1 reverses as a deliberate distinction. 

One should mention that, late in Edward’s reign, an extensive issue of portrait coins was 
made for East Anglia, following the extension of the power of Wessex over Danish East 
Anglia after 920. Here, we need not hesitate to see a political motive. The entire output of the 
emergency mint whose function was, evidently, to replace the existing currency of the region 
consisted of portrait coins. The intention was no doubt to bring before the eyes of the East 
Anglians an image of the English king who was now their king. 

If there was a similar intention at London, it was perhaps because the commerce of the 
Thames brought many foreigners to London, or perhaps because it seemed prudent to remind 
Londoners themselves, whose interests were tied so closely to overseas trading contacts, that 
their political loyalties lay with a West Saxon king whose power base was distant from 
London. This is no more than speculation. What is clear, from the styles of the coins, is that 
the London die-cutting centre (which must have been under very close royal control) produced 
portrait dies for most of the London moneyers, late in Edward’s reign. 

Among Athelstan’s early issues there are a few portrait coins with diademed bust in similar 
style to those of Edward. They are so rare that very little generalization about them is possible. 
Two are in the London style, by known London moneyers, and may be merely a continuation, 
in the earliest days of the new reign, of the type that was in issue under Edward. The reverse 
type, however, is of a circumscription (circular legend) design, and the two known diademed 
bust/two-line mules are of the common HT 1 variety, rather than the more elaborate HL 1. 

Other specimens have obverses in quite different styles, for which no comparanda survive. 
They include one coin which is almost certainly Kentish. Special issues at the beginning of a 
reign have no part in the Anglo-Saxon monetary tradition, and it seems unlikely that Athelstan 
was innovative in this respect. No better explanation, however, suggests itself. 

Almost immediately, Athelstan's moneyers reverted to the Two Line type which had been the 
standard type since the late ninth century. The ‘crowned bust’ type, so strongly represented in 
the Forum hoard, was not introduced until c. 933. It was the first Anglo-Saxon coinage on which 
the king was shown wearing a crown, rather than a diadem. Athelstan wears the same crown in 
an illuminated manuscript of the Life of St C’uthbert (Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. MS 
183). There is good evidence that the Crowned Bust coins were a new type, and that they are 
later in date than the Cross type, in the work of the London mint. The reverse design is changed, 
some moneyers cease working, and others who begin work only in the Crowned Bust type 
continue under King Eadmund in the 940s. (Similar evidence from the disappearance of some 
moneyers and the continuity of others into the following reign can be observed in the work of 
the Oxford mint.) The full complement of London moneyers (eight were allowed under the 
Grateley decrees, and nine names are in fact recorded) produce the portrait coins, which were 
evidently a substantive type in the last few years ol Athelstan’s reign. 

The Cross and the succeeding Crowned Bust types seem to stand in a close relationship to 
each other. In terms of their designs and legends they mark a distinct change from the 
traditional Two Line type. The main change of substance was the addition of the name of the 
mint. Although there was no change in the weight-standard of the coinage, and no significant 
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improvement in the alloy, the introduction of the Cross type can be seen as amounting to a 
reform in the minting of the coinage. By naming the mint it identified the moneyer reponsible 
for a coin more readily and without risk of confusion in cases where there were two moneyers 
of the same name. The Cross type was struck at about thirty named mints (and there may well 
have been others, from which no specimens are extant). The puzzling thing about the type is 
that the major mints do not enjoy their normal numerical superiority. In the Forum hoard, for 
example, there are only three Cross coins of Winchester, but two from the normally tiny mint 
of Langport, two from Bath, five from Exeter, and so on. 

The Crowned Bust type is known from far fewer mints. One possible explanation of this 
discrepancy would be that many of the mints in the Cross type worked only until they had 
satisfied the demands of the 'reform' (by reminting certain categories of obsolete or under- 
weight coins?), and then ceased to be active. The list of mints in southern England striking the 
Crowned Bust type includes those places which we would expect from eleventh-century 
evidence to have been major mints, with a continuous demand for moneying, in particular 
London, Winchester, and Canterbury. If we look at the numbers of specimens of the Cross and 
Crowned Bust types, and the proportions between them, for those three mints, we see that the 
Crowned Bust type is far more plentiful. 



Cross 

Crowned bust 

Ratio 

London 

13 

48 

1:3.7 

Winchester 

3 

II 

1:3,7 

Canterbury 

5 

27 

1:5,4 


with 86 coins altogether. The only other southern mints from which there are important 
numbers of portrait coins are Oxford (8 specimens) and nearby Wallingford (6 specimens). 

Otherwise there are single specimens in the hoard from Hertford, Maldon. Lewes, and 
Southampton. The last is a Crowned Bust/Two Line mule, of which there is a second specimen 
from the same dies in Glasgow. In addition there are unique portrait coins from Langport, 
Rochester, and Wareham. There is no reason to imagine that these rare portrait issues from the 
southern frontiers of the old East Anglian kingdom, from the south-coast ports, and from the 
political heartland of Wessex are under-represented in the Forum hoard: indeed, probably the 
opposite. It is possible that portrait dies were supplied to other mints, but that they were used to 
strike only a few specimens, so that only one or two should be expected in a sample of hundreds 
of portrait coins. We should, at least, hesitate to conclude that the minting of portrait coins was 
deliberately centralized by the withholding of dies from any of the West Saxon mints. 

North of the Thames, portrait coins were, as under Edward, the standard issue of the 
Norwich mint and die-cutting centre. There is also a smaller group of helmeted portrait coins 
(North-Eastern II). produced by moneyers who also struck a very few Two Line coins, and a 
further small group with a bust in relief (North-Eastern III), the latter not represented in the 
Forum hoard. One may judge that each of these three groups of portrait coins is contemporary 
with the southern Crowned Bust type, that is, they were minted from c. 933 onwards. 

From the beginning of Eadmund’s reign we find only the traditional Two Line type, except 
in East Anglia, where portrait coins continued to be the standard issue, and in the work of the 
North-eastern II die-cutting establishment, which continued (for a short time?) to produce 
helmeted portrait dies. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN DIE-CUTTING CENTRES 

By 1066 the supply of dies to all the English mints had been centralized. Domesday Book 
explains, under the entries for Worcester, Hereford, and Shrewsbury, how all the moneyers of 
England had to buy the dies at L ondon for each new type of coinage, and had also to pay a fee 
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to the king. The uniform style of the dies confirms that they were produced in a single 
workshop. In the period before 1066. students have detected a number of different styles in 
use concurrently, and have seen that in general these styles are regional. This has led them to 
the theory of ‘regional die-cutting centres’. The coins from c. 973 onwards, all of which name 
the mint where they were struck, and which survive in very large numbers, offer the 
opportunity to test this theory. It is fortunate that they do, for the classification of the coins 
into stylistic groups is often an exacting task, and sometimes it is not free from subjective 
judgements as to the number of groups or the number of separate die-cutting establishments 
involved. Moreover there is considerable overlap, in that at many mints, dies in two or three 
different styles were used concurrently or indiscriminately. This can best be explained, within 
the constraints of the theory, by arguing that a mint was supplied with dies, or obtained dies, 
from more than one regional die-cutting centre. Regional tendencies are, certainly, discernible, 
but the degree of cross-supply seems often to be more than is consistent with the idea that 
each mint ‘belonged’ to one particular centre. At some mints the balance between the sources 
for the dies is such as to raise doubts about the adequacy of the general theory. 

The system of regional die-cutting antedates Eadgar’s reform. Already in the period covered 
by the Forum hoard, virtually all the dies for the English coinage were supplied from a few 
regional die-cutting centres. In the south of England it seems that there were three, located no 
doubt in the towns where the most active minting occurred, namely Winchester, London, and 
Canterbury respectively, for the old kingdoms of Wessex, (Mercia), and Kent. (London, with a 
complicated political history, had a commercial importance which makes the question whether 
it was Mercian or West Saxon of secondary importance. The London die-cutters supplied dies 
to Essex.) North of the Thames there were die-cutting centres for East Anglia and for the 
‘north-east’ (the east midlands). Chester had its own die-cutting establishment in north- 
western Mercia, while other mints in the same area, such as Shrewsbury, produced coins in 
similar styles. York cut its own dies, and a further unlocated centre in the north-east was 
responsible for helmeted portrait coins. Dies with unusual legends were made in the Derby 
region. There were, then, nine or ten die-cutting establishments, which together accounted for 
the overwhelming majority of the dies used. Most of the styles are quite distinctive, and 
specimens can be identified at a glance. The same is not true, however, of the three southern 
groups, which are relatively uniform in style and are less easily separated from each other. 

The mint-signed coins are our starting-point. Coins without mint-signature but by the same 
moneyers can next be assigned to their regions, if their general style is appropriate. The use of 
rosettes, for example, is virtually confined to north-western Mercia. We cannot, how'ever, in 
principle exclude the possibility that two or more moneyers of the same name were at work in 
different regions. (At the time of the Domesday Survey there seem to have been not fewer 
than 150 moneyers at work in England, with only about 105 different names. The variety of 
naming may have been somewhat greater in the tenth century, but it is statistically unlikely 
that there were not a number of moneyers with the same names.) In cases of conflict, style 
normally overrides the fact that the name is the same. Occasionally, however, the same name 
in two styles may reflect a situation where a moneyer drew dies from two centres: the case of 
Abenel is interesting (see no. 310). 

In the catalogue below, the mint-attribution of the unmarked coins has been given with a 
question mark even when the moneyer signs in other types, because it is jusL possible that in 
the course of their careers moneyers moved from one town to another within their region, e.g. 
from Winchester outwards. 

The securely-attributed coins are the basis for a definition of the regional styles. A close 
study of the three southern styles is needed, as they are so similar. It seems that in Athenian's 
reign the Wessex coins regularly have an outer wire border as well as a dotted border, whereas 
the London coins do not. The Kentish coins are distinguished by a seriffed chevron in the 
letter M, an obverse cross aligned as an X, and the absence of a wire border. In addition, they 
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include a varied range of reverse varieties, in a pattern of occurrence quite different from the 
Winchester or London dies. Athelstan’s reign is a firm starting point, because a higher 
proportion of his coins are mint-signed than in the preceding or the following reign. 

For Edward the Elder, the stylistic classification rests on the researches of Lyon, and 1 am 
grateful for the benefit of his advice prior to the publication of Coinage in Tenth Century 
England For Eadmund, the task of deciding on the closer attribution of southern coins seems 
extremely difficult. Future work on other hoards found in the south may gradually clarify our 
understanding of Eadmund's issues. His coins in the Forum hoard do not readily fall into three 
clear-cut groups, which could be defended by objective arguments, and it might even be 
considered an open question whether the Wessex and London die-cutting centres both 
remained open throughout the reign. 

Even when an attempt has been made, sometimes tentatively, to assign all the coins without 
mint-signature to their correct regional die-cutting centre, the problem remains that this may 
not be the same as assigning them to the region where they were struck. By analogy with what 
we know securely from the eleventh century, there could have been an irregular pattern in the 
supply of dies, with some mints often obtaining their dies indiscriminately from more than one 
centre. It would be virtually impossible, for the foreseeable future, to determine where every 
unsigned coin was struck if it seemed at all likely that dies were cross-supplied between 
regions on the same scale as sometimes happened in the eleventh century. At best one can 
identify the sources of the dies. 

This problem, on quite a large scale, can be discerned among the coins of Edward the Elder, 
in the London and Kentish regions, which appear to draw on the West Saxon die-cutting 
centre, particularly in the earlier stages of their output. The details may be studied in the 
catalogue, from nos 88 to 162. As will next appear, Athelstan’s portrait coins offer us a 
parallel situation. 

Where so much uncertainty prevails, and where difficult hypotheses which are unfalsifiable 
must be put forward, it is a great relief to be able to turn to these mint-signed portrait coins, 
the issue of which began in c. 933, and to demonstrate from them beyond any doubt that the 
Wessex die-cutting centre sent dies to London, Canterbury, and Norwich as well as to mints 
within its own region: that London dies also were sent to Canterbury and Rochester; and that 
the assistance was nearly all in one direction, namely outwards from Wessex. A consideration 
in more detail of the moneyers and the numbers of dies involved will suggest that the intention 
was normally to help a moneyer to make a start in the issue of portrait coins. The same 
moneyers continued thereafter to strike portrait coins from local dies. 

The four main styles of portraiture in the Crowned Bust type, associated with Winchester, 
London, Canterbury, and Norwich are (fortunately) absolutely distinctive. There need be not 
the slightest doubt about the source of any particular die, other than a very small proportion of 
irregular dies. Moreover, because of the exceptionally high representation of portrait coins in 
the Forum hoard, we have examples from probably about half of all the portrait dies that were 
used - enough to allow us to suppose that the pattern they form is unlikely to be misleading. 

The evidence of the portrait coins is thus of considerable general interest for the history of 
the tenth-century mints, since it removes from the theory of die-cutting centres, as it refers to 
the 930s, any suspicion of resting on subjective judgement of style. It also allows one to 
suggest a sensible reason, in this case at least, for the supply of dies to a mint from a more 
distant and less obvious source than its local ‘centre’. For the monetary historian who seeks to 
describe the regional composition of the Forum hoard, the evidence is quite encouraging, 
because it suggests that the cross-supply of dies between regions, in the non-portrait types, 
may not have been as prevalent as it seems to have become in the eleventh century, and that 
the regional patterns of the sources of the dies may be a fair approximation to the regional 
patterns of the minting of coins. 

This hopeful view finds some support from the larger groups of non-portrait coins by 
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individual inoneycrs. If there are six or more pairs of dies for the same moneyer, and all are in 
the same style, they tend to show that the obtaining of dies from a distant centre was the 
exception rather than the rule. 


The pattern of supply of the portrait dies 

For the reader who wishes to be able to recognize and to assess for himself the various portrait 
styles discussed below, one enlarged illustration is worth a thousand words. Selected 
specimens from the Forum hoard have therefore been gathered together, in enlargement, on 
plates 1-5 of the forthcoming monograph, to facilitate visual comparisons between them. The 
coins are referred to below by their catalogue numbers, which are repeated on the plates. 
Detailed comments on the individual coins, and illustrations of their reverses, will be found in 
the catalogue. 

The portrait styles of Athelstan’s Crowned Bust coins, which are thought all to be roughly 
contemporary with each other, have been labelled. 'Winchester’, ‘Oxford’, ‘London’, ‘crude 
Canterbury’, ‘careful Canterbury’, and ‘Norwich’ styles. The ‘Winchester’ and ‘Oxford’ dies 
are almost certainly by the same hand, and there are stylistic affinities between the two 
‘Canterbury’ styles. It is however debatable what practical realities lay behind the observed 
differences: whether there was one die-cutter at Winchester, whose style developed over a 
period of two or three years, or whether, even, we ought to be thinking about a separated die- 
cutting establishment at Oxford, to or from which he migrated. The practical reality behind the 
two ‘Canterbury’ styles, which are less closely related, is uncertain. There are probably two 
die-cutters. 

What is reasonably certain is that the total numbers of portrait dies were small - 40 or 50 in 
each of the first three out of the four groups, as estimated from the Forum hoard 
(‘Winchester/Oxford’, ‘London’, ‘Canterbury - . ‘Norwich’), although the last, which rests on 
only a small sample, may prove on the basis of a wider sample to be seriously underestimated. 
As the issue continued over a period of years (c\ 933-c. 938?), the amount of work involved 
could easily have been accomplished by one man at each of the four centres. One man at 
Winchester, most certainly, and almost as certainly one man at London supplied dies to several 
moneyers concurrently: the styles are exactly the same on the coins of different moneyers. At 
Canterbury, as mentioned above, it is probable that there were two die-cutters. At Norwich, it 
is possible that one man was responsible for nearly all the dies, but if so his style was more 
fluid. 

There are just three or four portrait dies represented in the Forum hoard which are irregular 
in style, and which might be described as (in one case) a local attempt at Norwich to copy an 
‘Oxford’ die (pi. 2, 615), or a local attempt at an unidentified mint to copy the ‘London’ style, 
or (in another case) a rough attempt, at Oxford, at a portrait in a style unrelated to anything 
else, by an obviously unskilled workman (pi. 2, 507). These few dies are the exceptions. 

The 'Winchester/Oxford' style. This is seen on two varieties or designs of obverse, the 
standard design (pi. 2, 491, 501, 506) and another in which a smaller bust is enclosed in an 
inner circle. The latter, the so-called Subsidiary Crowned Bust variety (pi. 2, 496) is evidently 
by the same hand, and later in date (as the career of the moneyer Leofric confirms). It is 
confined to the Winchester mint, except for one local copy probably from Oxford (no. 509), 
whereas the standard type was minted elsewhere within the Wessex orbit, e.g. at Oxford. 
Wallingford, Southampton. Wareham, and Lewes (pi. 2, 501, 506, 513). The style is 
accomplished, and the bust tends to be tall with a relatively small head. The expression is 
austere. The hair is curled or rolled at the nape of the neck, and often there are curls on the 
forehead and framing the face. The double curve at the front of the bust is characteristic, as is 
a plastic modelling of some of the curves of drapery at the right side of the bust. Dies are 
supplied to five Winchester moneyers. namely Wulfheard. Regenulf', Amalric. /Ethelhelm, and 
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Otic. Wulfheard and Amalric then cease to work, and Leofric is recruited, and dies for the 
Subsidiary variety are supplied to Regenuif, /Ethelhelm, Otic, and Leofric. 

The ‘Oxford’ style (pi. 2, 498, 502, 504). so called because it is predominant among the 
Oxford mint coins (but not among those of Wallingford), is almost certainly by the same hand as 
the ‘Winchester’ dies, and is found also once at the Winchester mint (pi. 2, 498). The coin which 
best illustrates the connexion between the two styles is pi. 2, 506, from a die in the ‘Winchester’ 
style used at Oxford. Another specimen of the ‘Oxford’ style is shown at pi. 2, 504. From the 
number of different dies and, even more, from the number of specimens in the Forum hoard, it is 
apparent that both Oxford and Wallingford were very active mints in the 930s relative to most 
provincial mints. The parallel activity at Wallingford perhaps suggests that the monetary context 
for this activity was the river traffic along the Thames, but the position on the northern borders 
of historic Wessex may also have been a factor. The question arises whether the ‘Oxford’ dies 
belong to an earlier phase than the Subsidiary dies - or an earlier phase, even, than the 
‘Winchester’ dies. As regards the priority of ‘Oxford’ or ‘Winchester’ dies (assuming that they 
are chronologically separate) it is difficult to reach a judgment. The 'Oxford' style dies betray 
more uncertainties, more experimentation, but on the other hand two mules with earlier types are 
in the ‘Winchester’ style (at Winchester and Southampton). 

The numbers of different ‘Winchester/Oxford’ obverse (portrait) dies represented in the 
Forum hoard, including those from other regions (discussed below) are: 


Winchester 

’ Winchester ’ 

3 

'Oxford' 

1 

Sitbsidiar 

4 

Lewes 

1 

- 

- 

Oxford 

1 

2 

- 

Southampton 

1 

- 

- 

Wallingford 

2 

1 

- 

Sub-tola! 

8 

4 

4 

London 

3 

2 

_ 

Canterbury 

2 

- 

- 

Norwich 

- 

1 

- 

Total 

13 

1 

4 


The 'London' style. The London portrait gives the impression of younger, and perhaps more 
plebeian, features. The hair is straight and encloses the face in a close-fitting cap. It is short at 
the nape of the neck. It is indicated by straight lines which often radiate outwards slightly 
from a focal point near the chin. The brooch fastening the cloak is represented by a rosette of 
six or seven dots (pi. 2. 518, 520, pi. 3, 526, 528, 553, 561). On one die the bust is adorned 
with what seems to be a necklace (pi. 3, 535), prompting the speculation that the moneyer in 
question might have worked for the queen. 

Of the ten London moneyers, all of whom are represented in the Forum hoard, four use 
‘W'inchester/Oxford’ dies, and nine use London dies. Eilafr, who is the only one of the ten not 
recorded in the following reign, relies on a single, heavily-used ‘Oxford’ style die (pi. 3, 543). 
He may thereafter have ceased activity. Leofhelm uses a ‘Winchester’ die heavily, the five 
specimens in the hoard illustrating its deterioration. Then, with the same reverse die as is used 
with the ‘Winchester’ obverse in its most worn state, he uses a new, ‘London’ style obverse. 
Grimwald’s coins are even more instructive. He first uses two ‘Winchester’ dies (pi. 3, 547 
and 548), of which one is linked with an obviously very early reverse, exhibiting many 
experimental features subsequently abandoned, such as broad letters G and A. VV in place of 
a letter wen, an M with a central limb, a small O, and ND ligate. He then uses two more 
obverse dies of problematic style, the first perhaps an early ‘London’ product attempting to 
copy the ‘Oxford’ portrait (notice the rosette brooch and the misunderstood crown - no. 550) 
and the other probably merely an early ‘London’ die (pi. 3, 551). Eventually he uses a normal 
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‘London’ die. The fourth moneyer known to have used a non-local die is Elfstan, whose 
‘Oxford’ die (pi. 2, 517) looks particularly early in style. (The reader should compare it with 
pi. 2, 498.) /Elfstan also uses a normal ‘London’ die. 

It is possible that, if a higher proportion of all the portrait dies used at London were known 
to us, we should see that some of the other moneyers also began their issue of the type with a 
die supplied from Wessex. We might also, of course, find a ‘London’ die for Eilafr. 

The numbers of obverse dies in the Forum hoard used by the ten London moneyers are as 
follows; 


'Oxford' 

/Elfstan I 

Elfweald 

Beagrad 

Beornheard - 

Eilafr I 

Grimwald — 

Ighar - 

Leofhelm - 

Man 

Wulfhelm 


' Winchester ' 'London ' 
1 

4 

4 

3 

2 2+1 

2 

I 1 

1 

1 


Total 


2 3 20 


The Hertford and Maldon mints drew their portrait dies from London (pi. 3, 565, Hertford), 
as did the moneyer Cynewald (no. 567), the location of whose mint is unknown. Sigewulf 
shared Cynewald’s portrait die of 'London’ style, and also used another (pi. 3, 568) which 
appears to be an imitation of the ‘London’ style by another hand. 

The ‘Canterbury' styles. Mint-signed coins of three Canterbury moneyers are found in four 
styles, namely the ‘Winchester’ and ‘London’ styles analysed above, and a ‘crude Canterbury’ 
and a ‘careful Canterbury’ style. There are in addition seven moneyers who strike coins 
without mint-signature in one or both of the ‘Canterbury’ styles. .Ethelferth, w’ho is one of 
them, strikes mint-signed coins in the preceding ‘cross’ type, and may thus be assumed to 
have worked at Canterbury. Others of the seven are almost certainly moneyers at Canterbury, 
and all of them are probably Kentish, as there is no reason to imagine that Kent, which needed 
to receive dies from both Winchester and London, exported any of its own dies to other 
regions. The evidence has therefore been analysed on the assumption that all coins by 
moneyers who use ‘Canterbury’ dies are Kentish. 

The ‘crude Canterbury' style is crude indeed. The features can only be described as simian 
(pi. 4. 570) and the execution of the bust sketchy and unfinished. The crescent-shaped curls of 
hair at nape and brow are characteristic. The drapery is of the simplest - two or three plain 
parallel curves, which sometimes terminate in pellets before they reach the front edge of the 
bust. The crown with its three jewelled spikes is a cat’s cradle of lines which reveal no 
understanding of structure (pi. 4. 576. 578. 580). 

The ‘careful Canterbury’ style is rather more presentable, although still inferior to the 
Wessex and London styles. A prominent almond-shaped eye, with pupil, a rounded cheek, 
prominent lips, and long hair on the crown (pi. 4, 579, 584, 590) are all distinctive. Note that 
the bar of the letter edh is regularly nail-shaped, i.e. seriffed only at one end. The brooch 
fastening the cloak is an annulet, normally with a pellet in its centre. There are two styles of 
drapery, of which the earlier seems to be copied from the 'London B’ style (see the catalogue 
before no. 517). A coin that is probably experimental (pi. 4, 579) blunders the spelling of the 
king’s name. The other style is a smoothed-out development of the first, characterized by a 
thickened S-shaped curve (pi. 4. 584 and 590. and see no. 585). 

The ‘crude Canterbury’ style may very well be an attempt to imitate the ‘careful 
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Canterbury’ style. Note how the curls of hair at nape and brow are simplified in passing from 
one style to the other (see pi. 4, 584 and 590 with 580 and 578). As the crude version uses a 
normally-barred letter edh, and has its own simple style of round-the-shoulder drapery, it will 
seem that we have to do with two die-cutters. 

The work of individual moneyers at Canterbury offers instructive evidence of the supply of 
reverse as well as obverse dies, and of the spelling of the same man’s name in different ways by 
different die-cutting centres. TElfric begins work with a set of ‘Winchester’ dies (pi. 4, 572) and 
a set of ‘London’ dies (pi. 4, 573) and subsequently uses the ‘Winchester’ obverse, by now in a 
worn condition, with a local reverse die on which his name is spelled Elfric rather than /Elfric 
(no. 575). All these are mint-signed coins. He also uses three more portrait dies in ‘crude 
Canterbury' style, of which one (pi. 4, 576) appears to be early in that die-cutter’s oeuvre. The 
accompanying reverse dies give his name in the form Elfric , and are variable in their treatment 
of MO or MON. [They all end DOR CIV IT, however, and thus appear to belong to a separate batch 
from 575, which ends MONETA DO. One would guess that 575 was the earlier.l 

The moneyer TIthelsige uses a ‘Winchester’ portrait die (pi. 4, 582) with a very neat and 
interesting reverse which seems however to be local, if one may judge by the seriffed letter M. 
The same reverse is also used with a die in ‘careful Canterbury’ style (pi. 4, 584). TEthelsige 
then uses another ‘careful Canterbury' obverse, paired with another neat reverse which shows 
the distinctively hatred edh (no. 585). 

The coins of Leofing confront us with a difficult judgement. His name is spelled one way 
on dies in ‘London’ style (LIOVING) and another way on coins in ‘careful Canterbury’ style 
(LIFING). Is this a parallel case to Afifric/Elfric? As three sets of ‘London’ dies are represented 
in the Forum hoard by four coins, and one set of ‘careful Canterbury' dies by two coins, it is a 
finely-balanced question whether we should not propose two moneyers of the same name, and 
set LIOVING alongside Cyneweald and Sigewulf in the London region. Or perhaps we should 
adopt an opposite solution, and transfer Cyneweald and Sigewulf (who are anomalous in 
striking unsigned coins in the London region) to Kent, postulating that, like Leofing, they used 
dies obtained from the London die-cutting centre. 

Tilfeau, of whom we may feel sure from non-portrait types that he is a Kentish moneyer, 
like Leofing uses the formula MONETA with a ‘London’ obverse (pi. 4, 569). The reverse of 
this coin appears to be of London workmanship, too, cf. TElfric’s pair of dies, nos. 573-4. 
THfeau also uses a ‘crude Canterbury’ obverse (pi. 4, 570), still without naming the mint 
(ALFEAV MON). He could of course have worked at Dover or elsewhere in the south-east. 

[Torhthelm uses an interesting die (no. 592) of clumsy workmanship. The bust is 
‘Canterbury’ style, but is misaligned in relation to the legend and the drapery. The obverse is 
probably experimental, as it is coupled with a reverse in fresh condition, which is used again 
in what seems to be a more worn state with a ‘careful Canterbury’ obverse of normal style, but 
still with the earlier version of the drapery (see pi. 4, 579). This reverse die reads MO DORC, 
but another (no. 595) again with the earlier drapery, ends simply MO. 

The numbers of obverse dies in the Forum hoard used by Kentish moneyers are as follows. 


‘Winchester’ 

‘London ' 

‘crude C. ' 

"careful C. 

/Elfeau 

1 

1 

_ 

Atlfric 1 

1 

3 

- 

/Eihelfertli 

- 

1 

1 

ASthelsige 1 

- 

- 

2 

Leofnig/IJfing 

3 

- 

1 

Torlnhelm - 

- 

- 

3 

Ceolhelm 

_ 

_ 

1 

Deorwald - 

- 

- 

1 

Hunsige 

- 

1 

- 

Manning 

- 

1 

- 
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One may note a Rochester coin in ‘London’ style ( SCBI London 151). 

The 'Norwich’ styles. The die-cutting centre at Norwich was evidently newly-established in 
the 930s, with a complement of moneyers whose names do not occur in earlier types. As 
elsewhere, some of them are known to have received portrait dies from Wessex. Giongbeald 
uses an ‘Oxford' die (pi. 5, 606), and Hrodgar a ‘Winchester’ die (Blunt 284). Both men also 
use local dies. Secge uses what seems to be a ‘Winchester’ die (Blunt 287). 

Portrait coins in the local style or styles are so variable that they largely defy analysis. It 
almost seems, dare one say, as if each moneyer has his own style. If a larger body of material 
were studied, covering a higher proportion of all the dies originally used, more signs of order 
might begin to emerge. Norwich dies are unlikely to be confused, even at a glance, with those 
from anywhere else. The elongated eye (pi. 5, 604, 611. 617), the hair piled up (pi. 5, 608). the 
straight-fronted bust (pi. 5, 610), the replication of the folds of the drapery from the left-hand 
edge of the bust to the right-hand edge (pi. 5, 608) are all characteristic enough. 

Here and there are hints that two moneyers received dies from the same hand. We may 
detect some similarities between coins of Manticen (no. 616) and Burdel (Blunt 281), or 
between Giongbeald and Hrodgar (SCBI London 142, 144), or between Burdel (pi. 5. 604) and 
Hrodgar (pi. 5. 610). 

Amid so much uncertainty, one may register the conviction that the much-discussed mint- 
signature S.Mrie or S.MR1C on Eadbald’s coin (pi. 5, 617) can only belong within the East 
Anglian orbit: the similarity of the portrait to that used by Manna (pi. 5, 611) offers ample 
proof that the die is from the Norwich die-cutting centre. 


METROLOGY 

The Forum hoard provides an exceptional opportunity to analyse the weights of more than 800 
coins which have all shared the same history. They were buried together, and have thus 
suffered the same changes to their weights through corrosion and leaching by ground water. 
Coins of the same date in the hoard have been in circulation for the same length of time. Most 
of the coins have been cleaned under similar conditions. All the coins were weighed by the 
writer on the same electronic balance (a Precisa 310C-3010D) over a period of a few days. 
Any small differences which may originally have existed between the coins of one mint or 
region and another, or between one type and another, should therefore be faithfully reflected in 
the metrological data derived from the hoard, which is, moreover, large enough (although only 
just large enough) for averages or dispersion patterns based on groups of coins of a kind to be 
statistically reliable. Comparisons between English hoards of the tenth century have 
demonstrated that it can be a seriously misleading procedure to attempt to study small 
differences of this kind from the evidence of a mixture of coins from various hoards. The 
Forum hoard offers evidence of virtually unique value for the second quarter of the century. 

One systematic deficiency should be noted. Many of the coins of Edward the Elder (but 
relatively very few of those of Athelstan or Eadmund) have lost a smaller or greater part of 
their rim, as may be judged from the photographs in the catalogue. One may guess that many 
specimens have lost anything from 0.002 g to 0.01 g in this way. The mean average weights 
for Edw'ard are therefore almost certainly several milligrammes on the low side in comparison 
with those for Athelstan and Eadmund. The cause of the damage is evidently that the coins are 
brittle. It is not obvious why Edward’s coins should be more brittle, but that seems to be the 
case. It may be because they contain less zinc in relation to copper. 

The mean average weights of the Forum hoard coins are set out region by region and type 
by type in Table 5. A uniform weight standard of roughly 1.5 g is evident throughout, with a 
decline towards roughly 1.25 g among some coins from the lime of Eadmund. Within that 
overall view, there are just one or two regional discrepancies. The most obvious is that the 



East Anglian region, after the Norwich mint was re-established late in Athelstan’s reign, 
consistently struck very heavy coins, to an average at least 0.05 g heavier than elsewhere. At 
York and in the north-eastern II region, by contrast, the coins were slightly lighter than 
elsewhere. The East Anglian coins before Athelstan’s regional reform were distinctly lighter. 
There seems to be a persistent tendency for Kentish coins to be slightly lighter than other 
southern coins. 

An inspection of the individual weights in the catalogue quickly suggests that many of the 
averages in Table 5 fall short of a maximum of c. 1.52 g not because the constituent weights 
are systematically a little lower, but because of the inclusion of a few weights that are 
substantially lower than the average. It appears probable that it is these few below-standard 
coins which depress the averages erratically, and that we should not therefore attempt to draw 
any precise conclusions from the mean averages, before exploring this aspect of the evidence 
by some more appropriate statistical procedure. A different type of average weight may give 
us a truer indication of the metrological intentions of the workmen who made the coins. The 
modal value, rather than the mean average, should show us the standard at which the mints 
were aiming. We shall discover, by drawing histograms, that the upper limit of the weights of 
individual coins was closely controlled, no doubt by the culling in the mint of too-heavy flans, 
but that the lower limit was apparently less rigorously maintained. The interpretation of the 
below-average weights is problematic, and we will have to devote some attention to it, below. 
First, however, the main point, which is more easily established: modal values give a more 
consistent overall view of the work of the mints than mean averages, as may be judged by 
comparing Table 6 with Table 5. 

The modal values have been calculated by arranging the weights in step-intervals of 0.1 g, 
and by adjusting the positioning of the step to the nearest 0.01 g in order to maximize the 
proportion of the data falling into the central step. The mid-point of the central step is then 
taken as the mode. Thus for example, if 12 specimens fall between 1.48 g and 1.57 g, but 14 
specimens fall between 1.49 g and 1.58 g. and only 11 btween 1.50 g and 1.59 g. the mode 
will be determined as 1.53/1.54 g rounded up to 1.54 g. For most groups in the Forum hoard, 
there are not enough specimens to determine the modal value accurately to the nearest 0.0 1 g. 
It is, nevertheless, clear that a weight standard of c. 1.55 g was used in most regions, and that 
it persisted into Eadmund’s reign. Only East Anglia used a somewhat higher standard. 

There are hints of a lower weight-standard in Kent during Athelstan’s Two Line type, and in the 
north, and many of the coins of lower weight from other regions seem to fall around 1 .35 g. This 
raises the important and difficult question whether two weight-standards were in use concurrently, 
for coins of the same face-value. From the 970s onwards this was the case: elaborate variations in 
weight-standards were an instrument of royal policy. The evidence for the variation is perfectly 
clear, although the basic intentions of the policy continue to be debated. From before 973, no 
good evidence has been found, except in East Anglia, where the Morlcy St Peter hoard reveals 
precisely the same two weight-standards, namely 1.35 g (658 specimens of portrait coins of 
Edward the Elder) and 1.58 g (48 specimens of later two-line coins of Edward the Elder). 

A possible procedure to discover whether a 1.35 g standard can be recognized in the Forum 
hoard is to examine the evidence of the entire hoard, in order to accummulate enough data. A 
triple histogram has therefore been constructed (fig. 3), showing the pattern of weights for the 
three reigns of Edward, Athelstan, and Eadmund. All three lines are essentially very similar. 
They show exactly the same peak, although it is slightly flatter in successive reigns, an 
indication of a small decline in the care with which the weights of the flans were adjusted. The 
reader will recall, too, that the coins of Edward are more chipped. Also, the three lines are 
virtually identical above the peak. Below the peak the lines are rather more erratic, but there is 
no clear evidence of the same ‘shoulder’ or subsidiary peak, for example at c. 1.35 g, in all 
three reigns. The detailed evidence, from Kent in Athelstan’s Two Line type, and from NE II 
and York, will account for most of the evidence around c. 1.35 g, but even so it involves too 
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Fig. 3, Histograms of the weights of the coins of Edward. Athelslun. and Hadmund in the Forum hoard (all 
regions combined). 

few coins to make much difference to the overall picture. We have to conclude that the 
histograms do not help us to interpret the data in that respect, and that in any case the 
overwhelming impression is of typically negatively skewed histograms, such as are familiar 
from many another coin series, and which reflect the care taken to cull over-weight flans. The 
'tails’ of the histograms are partly explained by the less active concern of the mint to cull 
under weight flans, and partly by the inclusion of a few broken specimens and perhaps some 
deliberately sub-standard issues. 

There remains the puzzling evidence of little groups of linked under-weight coins, among 
which attention may be drawn to the following: 

Early coins of Edward the Elder, e.g. nos 7-9 

Three London coins of Arnulfr, nos 243-5 

The Kentish coins of Tilfeau and Herebeau, nos 256-60 and 263-6 (and see 570?) 

Two Oxford coins, nos 392-3 

Two ‘Derby’ coins, nos 463-4 

Two Wessex coins, nos 645-6 

Three Kentish coins by Beorhtrted, nos 714-16, and two by Deorhelm, nos 722-3. 

Three Mercian coins of Wigheard, nos 780-2. 

Perhaps it is mere coincidence that these linked coins are light, but it is statistically rather 
improbable. 

One may contrast the groups of die-linked coins by Freothubcorht, minted almost certainly 
at Southampton, which vary sharply in weight, nos 47-57. with die-linked groups that are 
much more consistent, e.g. Wulfheard’s coins, nos 82-6, or those of /Elfstan. nos 659-69. 
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Finally, attention should be drawn to various individual coins which are blundered or 
problematic, or doubtfully official, e.g. nos 219, 280. 283-4, 305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 389, 
507 and 509. 615, 636. 763-4. 814, 815. and 816. 


DIE ALIGNMENT 

It is well known that the later Anglo-Saxon coins were struck in such a way that their obverse 
and reverse designs are usually aligned in relation to each other at an angle corresponding 
with one of the four points of the compass - conventionally recorded by means of small 
arrows or by degrees of arc: 0°, 90°, 180°, 270°. Die-alignment is measured by rotating the 
coin on the vertical axis of its design, and by then recording the north or 0° position of its 
other face. If Anglo-Saxon dies were aligned in a rectangular relationship, it was presumably 
because the dies were held in place by some sort of rectangular collar. 

If the die-alignment of a coin is observed not to be at one of the four compass points, this 
could be merely because the design was engraved on the face of one die at an angle to the 
rectangular collar. It does not prove that a collar was not being used. Better evidence comes 
from a comparison of die-duplicate coins. Among about eighty pairs of duplicates in the 
Forum hoard, half comprise two coins with the same die-alignment. About a fifth show a 
difference of 180° degrees, and about a fifth show a difference of 90°. The remainder show 
differences unrelated to 90° intervals. A run of ten duplicates (nos 684-93) includes six 
specimens with a die axis of 135° and four with a die-axis of 315°. Another run of five 
duplicates (nos 537-41) includes three at 135° and two at 315°. Six duplicates (nos 662-7) are 
all aligned at 135°. 

It should be clear from the above that tabulating the frequency of different die-positions, 
without reference to die-duplicates, is of limited value as a means of judging whether a 
rectangular collar was always used. It appears likely that it was very generally used, and that 
pairs of dies were most often used in the same alignment to each other or reversed by 180°. 
Unless the collar was square or very nearly so, an alteration of 90° would not have been 
possible. 

In an attempt to extract as much information as possible from the data of die-alignment, we 
can construct rose-diagrams, showing 24 points of the compass, and search for patterns of 
difference within the Forum hoard. The die-axes of the coins were all measured by the writer, 
to the nearest 15° of arc judged by eye. This probably exceeds the sensible limits of 
refinement, because the designs themselves are not laid out with perfect regularity. In the two- 
line type one or both of the lines of writing may slope away from the horizontal. The balance 
of the portrait types is, to within a few degrees, a subjective or aesthetic decision. And it is a 
matter for careful judgement whether the initial-cross in circumscription types is placed 
exactly on the intended axis of the design at 0°. Sometimes, a run of coins from the same die- 
cutting centre makes it clear that the central cross was thought of by the die-cutter as defining 
the axis of the design, and the initial cross was consistently placed off-centre. If we must 
allow for probable observational errors of a few degrees, it will be prudent to disregard any 
small within-sample variations, and to attach significance only to those that are clear-cut. 

From the diagrams below (fig. 4) it seems perfectly clear-cut that there were, surprisingly, 
not four but eight preferred alignments at 45° intervals. We have noted, above, several 
examples where coins with die-axes of 135° and 315° were struck with a collar. Even allowing 
for a certain element of imprecision in the writer’s recording of the data, there need be no 
doubt that the die-axes are in reality strongly clustered at intervals of approximately 45°. 

It might therefore be appropriate to simplify the presentation of the data by making the 
rose-diagrams refer to only 8 vectors, 345°-15°, 30°-60°, 75°-l05°, and so on (fig. 5). 

Three questions suggest themselves. 1.) Were there differences between die-cutting centres. 
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Two-line lype Wessex 



Cross and Portrait types 
Wessex 


London 



Kent 



Kent 



Mercia NW 


NE I 



1 


Fig. 4. Rose-diagrams of the die-alignment of coins in the Forum hoard, as measured by eye to the nearest 15 of 
arc, Top row: the two-line type. Middle row: the cross and crowned bust types together. Bottom row: Mercia, the 
north-west (Two-line and cross types). North-east 1 (two-line type). The lengths of the vectors tire based on 
percentage values. 


such as would suggest that different practices were traditional locally? 2.) Were there any 
differences in the patterns as between two-line coins and circumscription or portrait coins? 3.) 
Were there any changes between the reigns of Edward, Athelstan, and Eadmund? 

The rose-diagrams in fig. 5 use percentage values for comparability. The top row of three 
illustrate the Two Line type at the Wessex, London, and Kentish die-cutting centres. The 
second row shows the Circumscription Cross and Crowned Bust types (combined) for the 
same three die-cutting centres. On the third row are diagrams for north-western Mercia and for 
the north-eastern I centre. The last (NE I) differs significantly from all the others, in that a 
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Two-line lype 

Wessex 61% (58%) 



Cross and Portrait types 
Wessex 74% (62%) 



London 5 1 % (43%) 



London 43% (32%) 



Kent 57% (43%) 



Kent 50% (47%) 



Mercia NW 64% (51%) 


NE I 94% (91%) 


Fig. 5. Rose-diagrams of the die-alignment of coins in the Forum hoard, simplified from 24 to 8 alignments. The 
percentage figures are the sum of the vectors of the four compass points, followed (in brackets) by the 
corresponding percentage in Fig. 4. 



much higher proportion of the coins, over 90%, is aligned to one of the four compass points. 
This gives us immediately a positive answer to the first of our three questions. 

A more detailed examination of the NE J coins to see whether the minority with irregular 
die-axes are by particular moneyers or show any special characteristics, produced nothing of 
note. Two coins from the same dies by Tila are aligned at 135° and 315 n (nos 193-4). 

Considered together the six rose-diagrams on the first two rows of fig. 3 suggest that there 
were small differences between the three southern die-cutting centres, but no less observable 
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Edward 50% (46%) 


Athelstan 52% (48%) 





Fig. 6. Rose-diagrams of the die-alignment of coins of the two-line type in the Forum hoard, simplified from 24 
to 8 alignments. The percentage figures are the sum of the vectors of the four compass points, followed (in 
brackets) by the corresponding percentage for 24 alignments. 


differences between the Two Line type and the Cross and Portrait types, [f the four compass- 
point alignments out of 24 are totalled, the percentages are highest for Wessex (58%, 62%) 
and lowest for London (43%, .32%). If we reduce the rose-diagrams to eight vectors, the 
pattern persists (percentages shown in Fig. 5 in parentheses). 

Fig. 6 shows rose-diagrams for all the Two Line coins of Edward. Athelstan, and Eadmund 
respectively. There is no evidence of any change over time. 
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with Ihe most disinterested kindness. Dr Veronica Smart gave her expert advice on tile meaning of some difficult nnmeyers' 
names. Ii is the convention that editors perform their acts of helpfulness tmthanked. but I should like to be permitted to express 
my gratitude to Doiussa Balbi for her unfailing encouragement, and to say how much more agreeable my task was made by the 
collaboration ol ProLssa P, Serafim and of Dr James Graham-Campbell, and by the friendly assistance of Dotussa L. Travaini. 


APPENDIX 

The hooked tags from the Forum hoard. Rome 
Professor James Graham-Campbell, University College London 

Description 

Pair of booked tags of silver, in excellent condition, with incised niello-inlaid text and ornament. Each lag. one 
being slightly longer than the other, consists of an oval plate with a pair of projecting perforated lugs at one end 
and a plain hook extending from the other. Two concentric, approximately circular lines, frame the text and there is 
a trilobate leaf motif in the central field so formed; the outer margin is extended around the lugs. The text, which is 
executed in Anglo-Saxon capitals, is split between the lags, reading on (i) +DOMNOMA. and on (ii) R1NOPAPA+. 
In both cases the letters read clockwise around the borders, with the crosses placed at the top of the tag 
immediately below the hook. The reverse of both tags is plain, except that on tag (i) is a crudely executed. V- 
shaped arrangement of seventeen small pits, outlined with a single incised line, of no apparent significance. 
Lengths: (i) 4.4 cm; (ii) 4.25 cm. 1 


Discussion 

This pair of tags represents a well-known type of Middle to Late Anglo-Saxon hooked fastener of which the finest 
examples are of niello-inlaid silver with ’Trewhiddle-style' ornament of ninth-century date (Graham-Campbell 


1 The description and measurements are taken from Dotl.ssa SiKana Balbi dc Caro through the agency of Dr 

photographs which were kindly made available to me b) Michael Metcalf. 
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1982; Webster & Backhouse 1991. nos 1 96—8).- but similar, simpler tags continued lo be made in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. The outline foliate design on the Forum hoard tags represents the motif of a bud between a pair 
of leaves found in ninth-century ornament, as on many ‘Trewhiddle-style’ strap-ends (e.g. those from Whitby 
Abbey, North Yorkshire; Wilson 1964, nos 116-22), rather than the more elaborate acanthus-leaf designs which 
became established in tenth-century Anglo-Saxon art (cf. the ragged acanthus on the nielloed silver plates around 
the base of the Canterbury censer-cover; ibid., no. 9). 

The text on the Forum hoard tags reads +DOMNO MARINO PAPA +, probably to be translated as 'to Lord Pope 
Marinus’. The form and style of these tags would be consistent with their being contemporary with Marinus I 
(882-4). but is equally compatible with the pontificate of Marinus 11 (942-6), as suggested by the evidence of the 
associated coins. They are thus more or less contemporary with a pair of plain silver hooked tags, triangular in 
form, found with a hoard of coins in a chalk container, deposited c. 963, at Tetney. Lincolnshire ( Wilson 1964, nos 
86-7). In both instances it seems reasonable to assume that the tags had been in use as purse fasteners. The 
implication of the Forum hoard tags is therefore that they were made specifically to fasten a purse containing an 
English offering to the papacy which was still in its original container when deposited in Rome, and that they were 
still in association with the coins when these were deposited in Rome - perhaps even still with the original 
container. Traces of fabric survived on at least one coin. 

The Forum hoard tags are furthermore of importance in that they are the only pieces of tenth-century Anglo- 
Saxon ornamental metalwork datable by inscription naming a known historical person; they also represent the only 
Anglo-Saxon inscription consisting of one text divided between tw-o separate objects.' 


1 The tags were published as 'fibulae' by C.E. Blunt in 'The 
coinage of Athelsian, 924-939: a survey’. BNJ 42 (1974), 35-160, 
at p. 141, See also!. Graham-Campbell, ‘Some new and neglected 
finds of 9th-century Anglo-Saxon ornamental metalwork'. 
Medieval Archaeology 26 ( 1982), 144-5), and The Making of 
England: Anglo-Saxon An and Culture AD 600-900, edited by L 
Webster and J. Backhouse (London. 1991 ). nos 196-8, 


' 1 am most grateful to Dr Elizabeth Okasha for her 
comments on the text and script on the lags, for a fuller 
discussion of w'hich. sec J. Graham-Campbell and E Okasha, 
A pair of inscribed hooked tags from the Rome (Forum) 1883 
hoard'. Anglo-Saxon England 20 (1991 ), 221-9. 
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J. J. NORTH 

AN attempt was made in SCBI 39 to illustrate all significant varieties of the silver 
coins of 1279-1351. Inevitably a number of new coins (mainly minor varieties and mules) 
have come to the writer’s notice since publication and a more detailed examination of the 
star-marked halfpence in the Stanwix hoard has revealed a few readings and combinations 
not recorded in the sylloge. Details of the new coins are given below and many are illustrated 
on plate 8 together with a few important coins for which illustrations were not available when 
the sylloge was published. Unless another reference is given the coins are in the writer’s 
collection. This opportunity is taken to correct some errata in the sylloge. 


Pence 

Class la/lc. London. 12 /KM. EDWREXANGDNSHYB (Elmore Jones sale lot 1256). 

Class lc. London. NN/HM. Unusual portrait with small face (Aberdeen no. 6). 1 

Class Id. London. NH/MN. Wide face (Face 1). EDWR’ANGL’DL’DNYB. 

Class Id. London. NKi/HN. Wide face (Face 1). Annulet on breast (this mark is larger than 
that usually found on pence of this variety - see SCBI 45-6). Pellet after TAS. This coin was 
mentioned in note 4 to plate 3 (fig . I). 

Class 2a. London. WK/NN. Narrow face (Face 2). First N on obverse reversed and double- 
barred. 

Class 3b/2b. Bristol. Such mules are now recorded for all class 3b mints with the exception of 
Canterbury for which they probably exist also (fig. 2). 

Class 3c. London, h.2, S.l, R.2. Face 2a. No contractive marks (fig. 3). 

Class 3d. London, h.2, S.l, R.1/S.2. Thin neck. No contractive marks (fig. 4). 

Class 3d. London, h.2, S.3, R.l/S.l. Thin neck. Late transitional obverse die with the thick- 
waisted S introduced in class 3f (fig. 5). 

Class 3gi. London. S.2/S.3. Stops 1. Pellet-barred Ns on the reverse (see SCBI 191 for a coin 
of 3gy with pellet-barred Ns on the obverse -fig. 6). 

Class 3g2. Canterbury. S.2. Stops 2. CAN/TAR. 

Class 3g3. Canterbury. S.3. Stops 4 (large comma stops similar to class 4a). 

Class 4a2/3g. London. S.2 on reverse (Aberdeen no. 66). 

Class 4a2/3g. London DNHYB. 

Class 4a 2 . Canterbury. CIVI/TOR/CAN/TOR. 

Class 4a2. Durham. Late transitional obverse die with the face, hair and letter S of 4a2 and the 
crown, initial cross and other lettering of 4a.t (fig. 7). Another transitional obverse of this 
mint has the portrait of 4a.t with the lettering of 4a2. 

Class 4a.t/4a 3. London. Oval face. Unbarred As on obverse. 

Class 4c. Bury. Unbarred As. DNHYB (see note 28 to plate 10 - fig. 8). 

Class 4e/5a. London. Although the hair is late, as one would expect, the crown appears to be 
from the punch used in classes 4c to early 4e, suggesting that the new 4e punch may have 
broken and the old one have been brought back into temporary use (fig. 9). 


1 N.J. Mayhew, ‘The Aberdeen. St. Nicholas Street, Hoards two large hoards with excellent illustrations of 342 English 
of 1983 and 1984’, BNJ 58 (1988), 40-68. Important study of sterlings. 
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Class 6a j var/7b (G.6a/7i). 2 London. The obverse is from the same die as SCBI 289. Non- 
composite S on the reverse (fig. 10). 

Class 6b. London. Face 1. Obverse reads HYB’N. Unbarred Ns on reverse (fig. 11). 

Class 6b/7b (G.6b/7i). London. Face 2. Non-composite S on reverse (fig. 12). 

Class 7a/‘6’ (G.7 v u/6). London. Incurved lettering with composite S on obverse (the die, which 
appears to be rusted, is the same as SCBI 302, which has a reverse of 6ai). The reverse 
lettering does not conform exactly with that on coins of class 6. It has some affinities with 
that of late class 4, but is probably early class 6 (fig. 13). 

Class 7a (G.7i V ). London. Composite/non-composite S. Straight-sided lettering. DNSYB. This 
recently distinguished sub-variety of 7a has a distinctive letter S. There are three obverse 
dies recorded, one of which omits the rose. One reverse die used with this issue has 
unbarred Ns. (BNJ 59 (1989), pi. 6. 6-8). 

Class 7a/7b (G.7 v /7m). London. Non-composite/composite S. Straight-sided lettering. 
Unflawed crown (fig. 14). 

Class 9b i . Durham - cross moline. Roman/unbarred Ns. Contractive marks. Star on breast. 
Reversed N in DNS. 

Class 9bi. York (Archbishop). Pothook Ns. RANL. 

Class 9bi/9c. Durham - plain cross. Reverse with double-barred A, reversed double-barred N 
and terminal colon (see SCBI 526 reverse - different die) 

Class 9bi/9c. Durham - plain cross. Reverse with barred A, unbarred N and sideways S. Extra 
pellet in DVR quarter. 

Class 9bi/9c. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Pothook Ns/Double-barred N and A. Star on breast. VIL’ 
(see SCBI 463 - star uncertain). This coin confirms that 9b obverses with a star on the 
breast were used in combination with 9c reverses at this mint (fig. 15). 

Class 10ab3(b). London. Broken (or possibly filled-in) annulet on breast. Reverse of class 9b 
with pothook Ns (see SCBI p. 47 - fig. 16). 

Class lOabs. Canterbury. Late letter R on both sides. HB. 

Class 1 Ocf^(al). Durham - cross moline. Face 1. This variety was listed in the Table of Mints 
and Classes on p. 93 and mentioned on p. 50, but no example was available for illustration 
on plate 25 fig. 17). 

Class lOcfj(al). Bury St. Edmunds. Face 2. The face was unclear on the coin illustrated (SCBI 
652), which also has a terminal stop fig. 18). 

Class 10cU(a3). Canterbury. Late obverse die with letter h of new style (see SCBI. 672-3). 
Florid ‘seagull’ comma and pellet after HYB fig. 19). 

Class 1 1 a 3 /l lb|. Bury St. Edmunds. 

Class llay/llbi. Canterbury. 

Class lid. Canterbury. Face of class llb 3 . HB. Reverse of class llb 3 with uncertain letter R 
over N in TOR. 

Class lid. Canterbury. Obverses of this class are usually found with reverses of 1 1 b 3 or 11c 
(SCBI 855-7). However, this die appears to be true class lid as the distinctive R with a 
prominent serif is similar to that on the obverse. This letter is also used in class 13 and 
confirms the close association between the two classes (see note 90 to plate 32 - fig. 20). 

Class 12a/llc. London. Trefoil ornaments in crown fig. 21). 


2 D.I. Greenhalgh, ‘The Fox Class VII Pence of Edward I’, 
BNJ 59 (1989), 77-83. In this refinement of Class 7 
(mentioned on p. 16 of SCBI) seven varieties are distinguished 
and the previously accepted chronology is reversed. Although 
the mules between classes 6 and 7 are listed therein they have 
not been illustrated. In view of their possible importance in 
finally solving the problem of the chronological relationship 
between the two classes, specimens not included in the Sylloge 


are illustrated here. The classification of the coins in the 
Sylloge according to the proposed new arrangement is as 
follows: 

302-7 vi j/6a 303-7 vij /6b 304-7 vjj 305-7-7 v 308-1 l-7 vj 
3 1 2-3-7 v 3l4-7j/6b 3 I5-6-7 h 3l7-21-7j 
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Class 12a/llc. Canterbury. Pellet?/trefoil ornaments in crown. Second letter A on reverse 
uncertain. Noted in SCBI but not available for illustration (fig . 22). 

Class 13. Canterbury. Unbroken E. Colon after HYB (see also correction to SCBI 879 below - 
fig 23). 

Class 13. Durham (Kellawe). Unbroken E. Colon after TAS. The use of a colon after TAS or 
VILL has only been noted previously in class 11a ( SCBI 786, 799 and 803) ex Stanwix hoard 
(fig. 24). 

Class 13. Canterbury. R2. Broken E. CANOOR. 

Class 13-14. London. R2. Broken E. Face of 13. Crown of 14 (Aberdeen no. 302). 

Class 14. Canterbury. New E. Reversed N on reverse. 

Class 14/1 5c. Durham. Broken E. Plain cross i.m. (NCirc 1992, p. 186). 

Class 1 5c/l 5b. Bury St. Edmunds. 


Halfpence 

Class 3g/3c-e. London. Unbarred A on obverse. Reverse lettering smaller than on obverse 
with composite S. 

Class 4/6. London. A class 6/4c is noted in SCBI p. 31 (fig. 25). 

Class 8. London. EDWA (NCirc 1993, p. 43). 

Class 10-11. London. Crown 2. A’ 


Farthing 

Uncertain class. London. The obverse has the crown from the punch associated with class 13 and 
later (SCBI 1037-9), a neat oval face from a punch which has not been traced elsewhere and 
reads EOWARDVSREX. The initial cross is pattee and the distinctive letter E is made up from a 
crescent with a crossbar and two wedges. The reverse lettering is neat with straight-sided 
uprights and serifs. The pellets in the angles are smaller than those on other farthings of this 
period. The dies appear small for the flan which is of normal size and weight (5.1 g) for the first 
half of the fourteenth century. It is possible that this piece belongs to the first coinage of Edward 
III for which no farthings have been identified, but it may be post 135 1 (fig. 26). 


Berwick-upon-Tweed mint - Halfpenny 

Class 3b. Star on breast (see note 147 to plate 43). When discussing this variety Blunt 3 remarked 
on the difference in the bust from other 3b halfpence. The neck is longer and the crown from a 
different punch. He suggested that if the mark were a pellet the coin would be connected with 
class 4, but felt that the lettering precluded this. However, as no halfpence or farthings exist with 
the distinctive letters V and W, which are one of the criteria for distinguishing class 4 from class 
3, it is possible that this was confined to the pence. It seems unlikely that two distinct portraits 
were used in the comparatively small issue of class 3b and one cannot dismiss the possibility 
that this halfpenny should be associated with class 4 (fig. 27). 


Edward III - Second Coinage - Halfpence 

As remarked above, a more detailed examination of the 253 star-marked halfpence in the 
Stanwix hoard has revealed a few new varieties. With the exception of fig. 29 the following 
coins are all from that hoard. 


3 NC 1931, 37-8. The confirmation that the mark on the English class 9 introduced c. 1299. This would add weight to 

breast is a star suggests that this may have been copied from the proposed association of this coin with class 4. 
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Class 2. AIIG. Unbarred Ns on both sides (fig. 28). 

Class 2. AR. Gothic N on obverse. Unbarred Ns on reverse (fig. 29). 

Class 2. AR. Gothic Ns both sides. Same obverse die as Fig. 29 (fig. JO). 4 5 
Class 2/4. AII(G?). Reverse of class 4 with star before CIVI (fig. 31)3 
Class 3. All. Unbarred N on obverse. Roman Ns on reverse (fig . 32). 

Class 3. AIIG. Unbarred N on obverse. Roman Ns on reverse (fig. 33). 

Class 4b. No star on reverse. Conjoined pellets fig. 34). 6 7 8 

Class 4d. No star on obverse. Star before CIVI. Conjoined pellets - same reverse die as SCBI 
1059 fig. 35)3 

Class 4e. Crown from damaged punch of class 1. Star before CIVI. Conjoined pellets fig. 36)3 
Class 5. Star after ANG. None on reverse. Conjoined pellets fig. 37)3 
The recorded varieties of this coinage (London mint) are as follows: 

Class 1 (Crown 1). AIL Unbarred Ns on reverse (SCBI 1040). 

Class 2 (Crown 2). AIL Unbarred Ns on reverse (SCBI 1041). 

AIIG. Unbarred fig. 28) or Gothic (SCBI 1042) Ns on reverse. 

Reverse of class 4 fig. 31). 

AR. Unbarred fig. 29) or Gothic fig. 30) Ns on reverse. 

Class 3 (Crown 3). AIR. Unbarred (SCBI 1044-5), Gothic (SCBI 1049) or Roman fig. 32) Ns 

on reverse. 

AN. Unbarred (SCBI 1046) or Roman (SCBI 1047) Ns on reverse. 

AIIG. Unbarred (SCBI 1048). Gothic (SCBI 1050) or Roman fig. 33) 
Ns on reverse. 

Class 4a (Crown 4). Star after DON. (SCBI 1052-4). 

Class 4b (Crown 4). Star before CIVI (SCBI 1055) or none on reverse fig. 34). 

Class 4c (Crown 4). No star on reverse (SCBI 1056). 

Class 4d (Crown 2). Star before CIVI/none on obverse fig. 35). No star on reverse (SCBI 
1057). 

Class 4e (Crown 1). Star before CIVI fig. 36). 

Class 5 (Crown 2 repaired). Star after ANG. None on reverse fig. 37). 

(Crown 4? recut). No star on obverse. Star before CIVI (SCBI 1059). 


4 This corrects the reading given in SCBI for no. 1043, 
which is from the same obverse and probably reverse dies. 

5 The lettering confirms that the obverse die is of class 2 
rather than 4d. 

6 Possibly a reverse die of class 4c. The crown on this coin 
differs from the normal crown 4 in having a larger sinister side 
fleur and a large pellet as sinister ornament, suggesting that 
the original punch may have been recut. The deterioration of 
this punch may account for the re-use of Crowns 1 and 2 in 
class 4. 

7 The omission of the star on the obverse of this coin 
confirms the position of 4d late in class 4, as does the sharing 
of the reverse die with class 5 ( SCBI 1059). 

8 The use of crown 1 in class 4 is unrecorded and this new 
variety has been designated 4e without chronological 
significance, although it is probably late in the class. Class 4 
dies with crowns I and 2 are distinguished by the lettering 


especially the R which is very narrow with a triangular tail on 
the later class. 

9 Despite the star on the obverse this coin has been 
designated class 5 as the crown is from the same punch as 
SCBI 1059a. This is crown 2 with the sinister side fleur recut. 
Further recutting to the central fleur appears to have taken 
place on no. 1059a and a pellet has been inserted on the 
sinister ornament. The steady deterioration in this crown 
punch and the absence of the star from the obverse of some 
class 4d (see fig. 36 above) make it difficult to establish firm 
criteria for the separation of classes 4 and 5. It would perhaps 
be better to treat this coin and no. 1059a as late 4d or 4-5 
transitional and confine class 5 to coins with the obverse 
similar to no. 1059 defined as follows: 

No star on obverse. Bifoliate crown with trefoil of pellets as 
central fleur (probably crown 4 recut). 
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CORRIGENDA TO SCBI 39 

p. 14. Table 3. Remark ‘Crown often damaged’ relates to class 4a2- 

p. 39. Table 6. Class C. Reversed Roman (not Gothic) N in ANGL. 

pi. 21. n. 69. A coin in the Aberdeen hoard confirms that the obverse die has been recut. 

pi. 27. Class lOcfj reads EDWA (not EWA as shown). 

pi. 30. n.84. Reverse of Fox pi. 12, 6 is 1 1 ag. 

pi. 33. no. 879 has a colon after hYB (see BNJ 58 (1988) pi. 20, no. 297). 
pi. 37. no. 991 has crown 3. 

pi. 39. no. 1043. Obverse reads An (see fig. 30 and note 4). 
pi. 40. Type C - delete ‘Gothic N in ANGL’. 


KEY TO PLATE 8 


1. Class Id. Annulet on breast. 

20. 

Class 1 1 d. Canterbury. 

2. Class 3b/2b. Bristol. 

21. 

Class 1 2a/l lc. London. 

3. Class 3c. No. stops. London. 

22. 

Class 12a/ 11c. Canterbury. 

4. Class 3d. No stops. London. 

23. 

Class 13. hYB: Canterbury. 

5. Class 3d. Thick S on obverse. London. 

24. 

Class 13. TAS: Durham. 

6. Class 3gj. Pellet-barred N. London. 

7. Class 4a2 (Transitional). Durham. 

25. 

Class 4/6 halfpenny. London. 

26. 

Uncertain farthing. London. 

8. Class 4c. Bury St. Edmunds. 

27. 

Berwick halfpenny. Class 3b. 
Edward III - Star halfpence. 

9. Class 4e/5a. London. 

28. 

Class 2. 

10. Class 6ay7b. London. 

29. 

Class 2. 

1 1 . Class 6b. Reads HYB’N. London. 

30. 

Class 2. 

12. Class 6b/7b. London. 

31. 

Class 2/4. 

13. Class 7a/‘6’. London. 

32. 

Class 3. 

14. Class 7a/7b. London. 

33. 

Class 3. 

15. Class 9b |/9c. Star. Newcastle. 

34. 

Class 4b. 

16. Class lOabjlb). London. 

35. 

Class 4d. 

17. Class 10cf3(al). Durham - cross moline. 

36. 

Class 4e. 

18. Class lOcfjlal). Bury St. Edmunds. 

19. Class 10cf3(a3). Canterbury. 

37. 

Class 5. 









THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR MINTS AT TRURO AND EXETER, 

1642-1646 

EDWARD BESLY 

THE mints operated during the Civil War by Sir Richard Vyvyan on behalf of the royalist 
party have been the subject of two substantial studies, by the historian Mary Coate and by the 
numismatist R.C. Lockett, and of several shorter contributions since. 1 The Coate and Lockett 
papers both appeared before the last war. so a new look at the evidence is perhaps appropriate, 
and was precipitated by an invitation to participate in a series of lectures in Exeter in July 
1992. In studying Vyvyan’s coinage afresh, I have attempted to bring together both the 
documentary and the numismatic elements - as it were to combine, but also to update the 
Coate and Lockett papers. Many of the documents seen by Miss Coate were, however, lost 
when Exeter was bombed; but some survive, notably the Exeter mint receipt books from 1643. 
These and other Vyvyan papers, including his minting commissions, have recently been 
acquired outright by Cornwall Record Office, to which I am indebted for much assistance. 
Examination of these, the Vyvyan composition papers at the Public Record Office and the 
Trelowarren sequestration papers at Truro has yielded new information which, it is hoped, will 
compensate in part for what has been lost. 

Documentary evidence 

Truro 

In the middle of November 1642 a batch of commissions under the Great Seal of England was 
sent to the royalist commissioners in the remote and. in its loyalty to the King, isolated county 
of Cornwall. One of these, dated from Hampton Court on 14 November, was addressed to Sir 
Richard Vyvyan of Trelowarren and empowered him to erect one or more mints in the county 
to produce, from whatever bullion could be obtained, coinage of the prevailing weights and 
standards: this was to be delivered to the local commander. Sir Ralph Hopton, ‘to whom we 
have given direction for the use of the same, for our service’ (for the full reading of this 
document as it survives, see Appendix 1.1). The commissioners in Launceston forwarded this 
to Vyvyan on the 19th. instructing him to make his ‘speedy repaire’ to them and suggesting 


Atkiuiwleilxemeitls This paper is published with generous 
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notably John Allan. Angela Broome. Christopher Challis. Colin 
Edwards. Patrick Finn. Virginia Hewitt, Michael Sharp. Mark 
Stoyle, Steven Tomlinson. Alan Voec: the curators of the 
museum collections cited in Appendix 6: and to three private 
collectors who have generously allowed me to record and use 
their material Transcripts of the Exeter mint books and other 
Vyvyan papers are reproduced by permission of Cornwall 
Record Office (copyright reserved). Crown Copyright material in 
the Public Record Office (SP 23/127/31. which forms Appendix 
3) is reproduced by permission of Ihe Controller of Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office I thank also A.H. Baldwin and Sons 
Ltd. the Cornwall Record Office. Glendining's, the Hunterian 
Museum and .Spink and Son L.td. lot permission to reproduce 
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that Bodmin or Liskeard might be suitable locations, and enclosing a declaration which 
enjoined "all persons of what quallitie or degree soever’ to bring in plate against satisfactory 
security and interest of eight per cent ‘which wilbe held the most acceptablest service can be 
done to his Majestie’.- 

in the same letter, the commissioners further instructed Vyvyan to procure ‘pyoneers toolcs' 
to the number of seven or eight dozen and although this request was discussed by Mary Coate 
in relation to the proposed mint, its context is surely one of military procurement - Vyvyan 
was by now a prominent member of the Cornish royalist command. Initially commissioned as 
Colonel of Foot for the Hundred of Powder on 1 August 1642, by mid-October his name 
appeared as one of the signatories on letters from the King’s Cornish commissioners to their 
Parliamentary counterparts in Devon. 1 As well as raising further troops for the King, he was 
also to be commissioned captain of the fort erected in 1644 on the Denis Head to protect the 
Helford river. 4 

Documentary evidence for the early phase of minting is sparse. It has long been known that 
Vyvyan chose to site his mint at Truro - a location more secure than Liskeard, which lay 
uncomfortably close to enemy-held Devon, and more convenient than Bodmin. Mary Coate 
published two references to Truro, though neither can be dated precisely: Jonathan Rashleigh’s 
plate brought ‘to be melted for the King’s service at Trewroe' and Abraham Biggs’s account 
‘for charges of horse and men to carry a trunke of the Ld Roberts his plate to Trewrow to the 
Mynt front Liskerd', the second perhaps late in January 1 643. 5 But there is an earlier reference 
to Vyvyan’s minting, not previously noted by numismatists, and it seems to suggest that 
production started within a month or so of his receiving the commission: a letter from a Walter 
Kestell to ‘Cousen Robensen, Turlowarren’, dated ‘26 December’ and appended to an order 
from Sir Francis Basset to parish constables on 29 December 1642 shows that Vyvyan, ‘not 
willing to meddell with any other business but his coyning of money & his other necessary 
affairs’, was too busy to chase reluctant recruits. 6 

The location of the Truro mint and the identities of its staff are not known, and further 
understanding is hampered by the lack of any official local records of the time. One 
contemporary Truro goldsmith is recorded. John Parnell, who in 1652 held a tenement 
adjoining the West Bridge. 7 Granted the need for silversmi thing skills, and in the light of 
Vyvyan’s subsequent association with at least one of the Exeter goldsmiths (below, p. 1 10). 
Parnell’s involvement with the mint is possible, but there is no direct evidence, and his name 
does not appear in the indices to the Calendars of the royalist composition, etc. papers in the 
Public Record Office. 

There are several other pieces of evidence which, though not mentioning Vyvyan or the 
mint at Truro, relate to this phase of his operations and in particular to the mint's output. Plate 
was loaned by supporters such as Jonathan Rashleigh of Menabilly (£104-worth). who also 
acted as one of the Receivers of Plate, subsequently listing £600 worth for which he had given 
surety. 1 * Francis Basset of Tehidy, appointed Sheriff of Cornwall on 3 March 1643, left several 
lists of his contributions to the royal cause. One. undated (but late in 1644) mentions plate 
‘put’ to Vyvyan worth £101. 18s. Od; another, II November 1644, leaves blank the total of 


- Lena and enclosure' Cornwall Record Office V/BO/19. 

1 The Suller Papers: a series of historical documents 
selected from the family records of the Hallers of Sllilltnyliam 
will Morval in the Comity of Cornwall, allied by R.N. Worlli 
(privately printed (Plymouth), 1895). pp, 814. I owe this 
reference to Mark Stoyle. 

1 'Uriel lives' of Vyvyan and others associated with the 
Exeter mint are given in Appendix 4. Purifier details 
regarding the Exeter goldsmiths may be found in T A Kent. 
West Country Silver Spoons and llieir Makers (19921. a work 


seen by the writer only after this paper was substantially 
complete. 

'Coate. p. 22(1: Biggs's aceompt is MS Clarendon 25 I 129- 
130' the charges were £3. I am grateful to Steven Tomlinson 
of the Bodleian Library for checking the reading. 

The Hnllcr Papers, pp 88-9. 

1 H.L. Douch. 'Cornish Goldsmiths'. Journal of the lloyal 
Institution of Cornwall new scr. 6 (1970). 121 38: Kcnl 1992. 
p. 1 17. Parnell was Mayor of Truro in 1044, and died tn 166ft. 

* Coale. pp. 219-20. 
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‘plate to Sr. Ralph Hopton’. 9 These entries appear to represent the same plate, coined at Truro 
rather than Exeter, since Hopton left Cornwall in May 1643. Other plate was simply seized 
from opponents such as Lord Robartes of Lanhydrock, who after the war secured a judgement 
against Vyvyan for £360 in plate and other goods. 10 Another chance survival records the 
seizing of 681 oz of silver and 3 oz of gold (a total value of around £175) by Sir Nicholas 
Slanning from a Plymouth merchant on 14 January 1643. 11 In April 1643 another determined 
attempt to collect plate brought in £3,000 worth, according to the memoir Hopton wrote for 
Clarendon, and here again it must be regretted that lists of plate brought then to Liskeard were 
destroyed at Mount Edgcumbe during the last war. 12 Some at least of this plate will have been 
coined in time to help equip and pay the little army which opened up the west by beating the 
Earl of Stamford at Stratton on 16 May. The Hopton, Robartes and Slanning figures suggest 
that Truro’s output may have been around £3,500 at minimum, though there is no obvious way 
of telling whether or by how much this figure may have been exceeded. The Rashleigh and 
Basset sums (over £800) are likely to have been part of Hopton 's £3,000. 

Exeter: the proposed Parliamentarian Mint 

Before considering Vyvyan’s operations at Exeter, it is worth recalling that in December 1642 
and again in 1643, serious steps were taken by the Parliamentarian opposition to set up a branch 
mint of the Tower in Exeter, the only place for which such a move seems to have been 
contemplated throughout the war. The city possessed considerable wealth and was remote from 
London. Moreover, royalist attacks on the city in November and December 1642 will have 
caused many prudent people to conceal their money securely and this will have led to a shortage 
of coin locally. A large hoard found in 1767 in St Sidwells. an extramural suburb in which some 
demolition was carried out for defensive purposes by the Earl of Stamford during the long siege 
of June-September 1643. may w'ell serve to represent many more which were in due course 
recovered by their owners; it contained plate, as well as ‘many’ gold and several hundred silver 
coins. 1 ’ The mint idea w'as discussed in the House of Commons on 8 December 1642 and. on 3 
January, a mint and moneyers were ordered to be dispatched to Exeter. N It appears also that at 
some point one ‘William Gobell’ of the Mint did indeed go to Exeter and was present during the 
siege, but plate gathered then was never coined, for reasons that are not entirely clear. It formed 
one of the bones of contention the following year in a dispute between Philip Francis, a former 
mayor of Plymouth, and Charles Vaughan. Parliamentary Treasurer of Devon. In particular. 
Francis alleged that during the siege Vaughan prevented Gobell from coining the plate, hoping 
thereby that it would fall into the King’s hands, Vaughan retorting that Gobell himself ‘made 
scruple to coyne it, because (as he pretended) it would be treason’ and that ‘he made such 
demands for the charge to doe it, that the plate would yield more as it was.’ 15 During the siege, 
the Exeter goldsmiths Edward Anthony and William Bartlett, as treasurers of the Parliamentarian 


" CRO, Basset papers, B/35/59 and /56. 

10 CRO. V/EC/3/64 is a draft release for Robartes to sign 
cancelling payment of £360 awarded against Vyvyan for 
taking plate and other goods (undated, c. 1647). 

" CSPD Vol. 496.43 I. 

12 Helium Civile: Hopton V narrative of his campaign in the 
West 11642-1644), edited by C.E.H. Chadwiek-Healy. 
Somerset Record Society. 18 (1902), p. 36: Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. Appendix to 2nd Report (1874). p. 
23 

" E Besly, English Civil War Coin Hoards, British Museum 
Occasional Paper 5 I (1987). p 101, K 1 8. The hoard may, 
however, have been deposited between 1643 and 1645, when 
the remainder of St Sidwells was Battened under the direction 


of Sir John Berkeley and Lord Goring (M. Stoyle. pets, 
comm.) 

H Commons Journal, ii. 881, 912. The mint idea may have 
resulted from news received on 21 November that Exeter had 
resolved to send at least £20.000' of plate to the Parliament in 
London (M. Stoyle pers comm.). 

15 Gobell’ seems to be otherwise unrecorded, though there 
was a Tower engraver named John Scobell in the 1680s (C.E. 
Challis, ’Mint officials and moneyers of the Stuart period’. 
BNJ 59 (1989). 157-97 at p. 196)! This whole episode (B.L. 
Thomason E.258 (29)) was drawn to my attention by Mark 
Stoyle, who has shared freely his unrivalled knowledge of the 
records relating to Civil War Exeter. 
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defence fund, accounted for a total of £4,459-10-1 Id received in money and plate, of which up 
to about half may have been plate. 16 Certainly. Vaughan admitted in 1644 that £1,300 of plate 
had been brought in, but claimed that it had been sent to London to buy arms. 

Exeter: the Royalist Mint 

When in September 1643 the royalists captured Exeter, Vyvyan’s Truro mint was rapidly 
moved thither, and Vyvyan himself was made a freeman of the city on 2 October. 17 A new 
commission under the Great Seal, extending his mint-franchise to Devon and Exeter, was not 
issued until the following January (Appendix 1.2), but already by the end of September 
bullion was being received at the new Exeter mint. Secure facts about royalist mints are hard 
to find, and there is nothing new to say about its location or staff, except to follow Mary Coale 
and draw attention to Vyvyan’s occupancy of a house in St Olave’s parish which belonged to 
Edward Anthony’s sister-in-law, Hannah, and to eighteenth-century maps of Exeter which 
refer to an old mint and Old Mint Lane near Friernhay, in the same part of the city as the 
probable site of the Recoinage mint of 1696. 18 Thomas Hawkes, the Clerk, remains the only 
known member of the mint’s staff other than Vyvyan to be named as such. 19 However, the 
survival of the two small receipt books covering the first few months of the mint’s operation, 
and the list of the tools seized by the Exeter Committee in 1646, provide a unique picture of a 
royalist mint at work, and enable the development of the partial and in places inaccurate view 
set out by Mary Coate. 

The two Exeter receipt books, which are marked ‘A’ and ‘B’ on their covers, record the 
delivery of plate to the mint and its payment in coined form to representatives of the 
royalist army or to its owners (Appendix 2). There is some overlap between them at first, 
which led Mary Coate to describe book ‘A’ as the rough copy and 'B', which is altogether 
tidier, as the formal receipt book. This initial apparent confusion between the books may 
reflect the different circumstances which Vyvyan encountered in the newly-captured city. 
Whereas in Truro he had largely accepted bullion for coining on promise of future 
repayment, in Exeter Vyvyan was receiving plate which was either seized outright, or 
which had to be paid for promptly. These different purposes were combined at first in both 
books. Book ‘A’, which on one cover is endorsed ’Plate received to the Kings use’ and on 
the other, ‘other plate received and payed for. Exon.’, came to be used exclusively for plate 
that was paid for (though there are several entries proper to Book ‘B’). The second book, 
'B’. entitled ‘Acquittances for plate received for the Kings use. Exon 27 Septem 1643’, 
and on its back cover ‘Receipts for other plate brought into the minte’, was initially 
perhaps the fair copy, but was used solely for plate seized or lent ‘for his Majesty’s 
service’. The term ‘plate’ must be understood to refer to silver plate in all cases, unless 
otherwise specified as gilt. 

To consider book ‘B’, which contains the bulk of the earliest entries, first: this contains 
acquittances, signed by the bringer. for plate which w'as to go to the royalist western army; 
that is. plate seized directly from Parliamentarians, or rounded up by royalist officials. The 
first entry, often reproduced because it is the clearest, records delivery on 29 September of 
883 1 4 ounces on behalf of the mayor. Christopher Clarke the Elder, ‘for his majesty’s use’. The 
following day, 200 oz were taken from Nicholas Broking, merchant who, like the goldsmith 
Ralph Herman (800 oz on 26 October), was to serve the city as Mayor during the Interregnum. 


1,1 M. Sloyle. Exeter City Defences Project. Documentary 
Evidence for the Civil War Defences of Exeter. 1642-J (Exclcr, 
1688), p 47 
17 Coate, p. 221. 

•* Come. pp, 225-6: maps’ J. Allan, pers. comm.; Andrews 


(Exeter Coinage, p. 24) r|iiolcs evidence which suppcsls lhal 
the Rccoinagc mini was in Mary Arches Street, probably in 
pari of the Blue Maid's hospital 
'» Coate, pp. 227-8 
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A large consignment of over 1.700 oz. perhaps left over from that collected during the siege, 
was taken from Edward Anthony and brought in on 14 October by John Hunkyn. gentleman, 
secretary to Sir John Berkeley, the new Governor of the city, though Anthony managed to 
reclaim 726 oz after intervention from Sir John. The remaining 9S0 oz were presumably 
returned to him against a cash payment of £338 recorded by Vyvyan (p. iii), which more than 
covered its value. Other royalists who signed acquittances were Richard Hunkyn (on his 
brother John’s behalf), George Westcombe of Linridge and Captain Alan Penny (see below). 
The 1.492 oz received from John Bampfield on 3 November seem, however, to have formed a 
(forced?) loan from a repentant rebel: there is no acquittance, but Anthony’s dealings include a 
reference to this effect on the 4th (interleaf, pages 4/5). Less clear is the position of Sir John 
Davie, baronet, of Sandford, who seems to have been a Parliamentary commissioner for Devon 
in 1642, but was ultimately to compound as a 'delinquent' in 1646. 

At the back of Book 'B' (pages i-iii), Vyvyan tabulated the values in sterling of the plate 
recorded in the acquittances. He appears to have started this on 10 October, adding details of 
plate already received. Clarke’s 883 oz of 29 September forming the second entry. The first 
payment of coin, recorded on page iv, was of £300 to Hugh Hodges, a Dorset attorney and 
Deputy Treasurer of the army, on 20 October. Since this predated Anthony's cash payment to 
Vyvyan, it must in all probability have been made in newly-minted coin, three weeks to the 
day from the first receipt of plate. Book ‘B’ payments continued until early April 1644, 
though little new plate was received under these arrangements after early November. Vyvyan's 
summaries show that 5,100 oz of plate, valued at £1,193 were entered in this way, which with 
£338 in money from Anthony came to £1.531. Of this. £1.460 were paid out during the same 
period, mainly to Hodges, with small sums to Captain Penny, Sir John Berkeley and the Exeter 
merchant John Colleton. 

The bulk of the entries in Book ‘A’ cover November and December 1643, but it is probably 
incomplete, since the page following the last delivery (20 December) has been torn out. The 
latest payment recorded was on 3 January 1644. For the most part. Book ‘A’ records deliveries 
of plate brought in, coined and returned to its owners. In other words, as well as acting as an 
arm of royalist administration, and once its initial work of coining confiscated plate began to 
die down, the mint functioned in the traditional sense and was used as such by royalist, 
parliamentarian and presumably neutral alike. Anthony and his fellow-treasurer Bartlett both 
brought in plate, as did another goldsmith, John Lavers. Lavers appears regularly, always 
bringing substantial amounts of touched (hallmarked) plate, and it may be that he acted as a 
point of receipt for the mint - he was certainly a royalist and in 1646 compounded on the 
Exeter articles. Another regular visitor was Captain Alan Penny, an Exeter merchant who had 
been gaoled as a royalist troublemaker in December 1642. Released in 164.3, he became a 
captain in the royalist army, was to become treasurer of the Western Association and 
commanded a company in Exeter during the final siege of 1645-6. All four may be seen on 
page four of Book ‘A’ (Fig. 1 ). Penny on this occasion (24 November) bringing a small parcel 
of ‘ryalls’, that is, Spanish silver dollars of 8-reales, and perhaps smaller denominations, 
which were a familiar sight in a port which had strong international trading connections. 20 On 
18 June the City Council had agreed to accept ‘Spanish peeces of eight’ at five shillings per 
ounce as part of their fundraising during the siege, while ‘Spanish money" formed 18 per cent 
by value of the silver stock of the Exeter goldsmith William Horwood. according to the 
probate inventory of 20 March 1614. 21 Two other consignments of ryals are recorded in Book 
‘A’, both on 2 December. 


- r > J.N Brusli t ie Id . ‘The financial diary of a citizen of 
Exeter, 1631-41", Transactions of the Devonshire Association 
33 (1901). 187-269. quotes at p. 198 transactions by John 
Huyne involving rialls" anil ‘Portugal teslons'. 


11 Sloyle. p. 52: J.F. Chanter. ‘The Exeter Goldsmiths" 
Guild', Transactions of the Devonshire Association. 44 (1912). 
438-79. at p. 448 
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Fie 1. Exeter mint receipt book A, page 4. November 1643. By permission of Cornwall Record 
Office, copyright reserved. 


Vyvyan was nol always able to pay on the spot, and many part-payments are recorded. 
These are not always dated, although it seems in general that where possible a part-payment 
was made immediately, with full settlement upon the depositor's next visit. In one extreme 
case plate brought by William Bartlett on 23 November was nol fully paid until exactly one 
month later. Upon full payment, each entry in book 'A' was crossed through (Fig. I j. Some. 
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however, remained uncancelled, three of them relating to Anthony, and these may have 
formed part of the basis of his postwar suit against Vyvyan, though his account, which was 
mentioned by Mary Coate, is now lost. 22 Book ‘A’ contains several other intriguing entries, 
notably the first of all, a consignment of over 2,800 oz, the biggest single batch, from Prince 
Maurice on 9 October, striking confirmation, perhaps, of his reputation as a plunderer. This 
entry is not cancelled - it may perhaps have served as an aide-memoire for a transaction not 
otherwise intended to be recorded - and it is not certain that the plate was coined. An order 
from Maurice on 20 November to repay a large debt to some Exeter citizens using money 
from the mint, another document now lost, may suggest an awareness that there was plenty of 
bullion available, though again there is no record that this was carried out. 22 The order was no 
doubt delivered by ‘die Princes steward', who on that day brought in a further 1 90' i oz, for which 
he was paid there and then (p. 5). On 1 2 December, Alan Penny brought in 75 oz, a quarter of 
which was promptly returned to him. A further 20’/4 oz from this consignment, presumably a 
single article still unmelted, was a week later apparently sent to the governor’s wife. The occasion 
for this, and why the royalist Peter Sainthill. MP, of Bradninch should deliver a parcel of plate on 
1 December, only to take it back again, apart from two flagons, are matters for conjecture. 

Few actual pieces of plate are mentioned, since all that mattered was their weight and 
fineness, as touched, gilt, and so on (Table 1). Penny’s consignment of 18 November included a 
basin (probably gilt) weighing nearly 47 oz and a sugar dish of touched white plate weighing 
1 9 ’ j oz; Sainlhill’s flagons together weighed 101 oz. Vyvyan paid, or calculated, at 4s lOd per 
Troy ounce for gilt touched. 4s 8d for white touched, and for untouched plate, whose fineness 
could not be guaranteed, 4s 2d gilt and 4s white. In the event, the vast majority of all plate 
received was hallmarked. 24 While this may be an interesting reflection of the efficacy of control 
nationally, it could to some extent indicate a reluctance to surrender, at unfavourable rates, plate 


TABLE I. Plate deliveries by category, September 1 64-3— April 1644 



Book A 

Book B 


Totals 



oz 

% 

oz 

% 

oz. 

% 

White, touched 

5478.- 

47.4 

3580.7; 

69.8 

9058.7* 

54.3 

White, untouched 

641.7* 

5.5 

147.7. 

2.9 

788.7, 

4.7 

Gilt, touched 

353.7, 

3.1 

1285.7. 

25.1 

1638.7* 

9.8 

Gill, untouched 

- 

- 

116.7* 

2.3 

116.7* 

0.7 

‘Touched’* 

4417.7* 

38.2 

- 

- 

4417.7* 

26.5 

‘Old touch’ 

51.7* 

0.4 

- 

- 

51.7* 

0.3 

‘Parcell gilt’ 

208.- 

1.8 

- 

- 

208.- 

1.2 

Ryalls - 

416.7. 

3.6 

- 

- 

416.7. 

2.5 

Totals 

11565.7* 


5129.7; 


16695.7* 



*Unspeeified touched plate, up to 2985 oz of which may have been gilt, to judge from the rates quoted. Book ‘B’ 
figures exclude Anthony’s parcel of 14 October. 


22 Coate, p. 235. 

23 Coate, p. 223. 

24 In book ‘B\ virtually all of the touched white plate is 
described as "tower touched’. There is no obvious explanation 


for this, which predates the adoption of the Exeter town mark 
of a tower by nearly fifty years. The term appears once only in 
book "A’. 
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which though untouched might be of good quality. 25 Vyvyan’s rates were a little ungenerous 
compared with the Oxford rate of 5s for white touched plate, but apparently to some extent 
negotiable, since allies such as Lavers, John Colleton and Robert Walker, MP for Exeter, even 
on one occasion Bartlett, were sometimes paid 4s 9d or even 4s lOd for touched white plate. 26 It 
should also be remembered that Vyvyan was authorised to recover his operating costs, without 
accounting for them. 27 Book ‘A’ records no fewer than 11,568 oz of plate (about £2,715 worth 
at Vyvyan’s normal rates) which came to the mint before the end of December, which is 
additional to the £1,193 worth taken for the King and recorded in book ‘B\ 

In combination, these two receipt books give a vivid picture of the Exeter mint's operations 
during the three months October-December 1643. We may note in passing a fairly regular 
series of receipt days on Saturdays, which matched contemporary practice in London; also that 
the Sabbath was strictly observed, except for one payment to Hodges on 19 November, entered 
in book ‘B\ The period 18 November-23 December was particularly busy, though the almost 
total lack of receipts of plate thereafter may reflect the loss of the receipt book which 
presumably succeeded book ‘A’. It is known, however, that Vyvyan attended the Oxford 
Parliament at the end of January 1644; and if this absence were to explain the lack of entries for 
25 January-2 February, the fortnight of 4-17 November, when apparently no plate or coin was 
booked into or out of the mint at a time when it had just become fully operational, is all the 
more remarkable. The master’s absence, too, is surely indicated, perhaps in the field with Sir 
John Berkeley, though another possibility is investigated below (p. 117). Receipts and 
payments are summarised on a week-by-week basis in Table 2. from which it is apparent that 
while for November and December the picture seems to be fairly complete, the first month is 
somewhat unclear. In addition to the puzzle of Prince Maurice’s plate, a consignment of over 
750 oz from Anthony on 21 October (book ‘A’, p. 2), separate from the 1,706 oz already taken 
from him (book ‘B’. p. 5), is not recorded as having been paid. What is certain is that payments 
totalling £3,070 were made from the mint between 20 October 1643 and 2 April 1644 and that, 
discounting Anthony’s cash payment of £338 (probably some time in November) the mint’s 
output was at least £2,732 during this time. If all of the recorded plate was coined, this figure 
rises to £3,888. In other words, the mint's output during the period covered by the books, 
principally between October and December 1643. was at least double, and may have been 
about three times the figure usually quoted on the basis of Vyvyan's summary in Book ‘B’. 
This, in turn, could be of some significance in the attribution of Vyvyan’s undated issues. 

As with Truro, there are few other sources which bear upon the Exeter mint, or its output. After 
the initial busy period in 1643, output seems to have fallen away sharply, though book ‘A’ is 
incomplete. The last recorded receipt in book ‘A’ was on 20 December, but William Bartlett and 
John Lavers both came to the mint on the 23rd and may well have brought more plate then. The 
£200 in plate which the City Council voted to accept on 2 January 1644, in payment of debts from 
Sir George Chudley and others, falls tantalisingly less than iwo w'eeks after the last surviving 
entry in Book ’A’, but was no doubt coined; and an uncertain sum was presumably minted late in 
July 1644 after the Council had voted on the 25th to dispose of City plate 'for the best profitf to 
defray the costs of gifts to the King and Prince Maurice, of £500 and £100 respectively. 2 * 

All bullion arriving at a mint was normally assayed, by cupellation. and the correct final 
alloy obtained by blending different parcels. Refining was not normally carried out. though 


P The risk that untouched plate might be substandard was. 
however, real. In the West Country search carried out by the Wardens 
of the Goldsmiths Company in August 1633, six Kxeier goldsmiths - 
Edward Anthony, George Barnes. William Bartlett. Ralph Herman. 
John Lavers and Jasper Radcliffe - were visited. Three (Barnes. 
Herman and R add i fie) were found with wares that were 
substandard, by up to 1 o/. 10 dwts (I2‘ per cent), and lined 
accordingly. John Parnell of Trnro was also lined. Idr offering spoons 


which were below standard, at Bodmin Fair. Sec Kent 1992. p. 39. 

-<• In book B‘. description are always precise: several 
entries in hook ‘A‘ describe receipts of 'touched* plate at 4s 9d 
and 4s |()d. a good deal of which was iio doubt gilt, though 
this cannot be certain given that rales paid for touched white 
plate could he as high as these 
-TScc Vyvyan’s 1643/4 commission. Appendix 12 
-* Coate. pp. 223-4. 



TABLE 2. Receipts and payments at the Exeter Mint, September 1 643— Apri I 1644 


Ail figures are given in pounds sterling (£. s. d.). Receipts are calculated according to Vyvyan’s rates, corrected 
where necessary (see Appendix 2). Payments are those recorded by Vyvyan. Where these are not dated (book 'A'), 
it has been assumed that full payment or the first part-payment was made on the spot and any subsequent sum was 


made good on 

Week ending 

the bringer’s next 

recorded visit. 

Receipts 

B 

Total 

/4 

Pay men Is (coin) 
B 

Total 

Plate Receipts 

30 Sept 


251.19.06 

25 1 . 1 9.06 




7 Oct 

— 

198.08.02 

198.08.02 

- 

- 

- 

14 Oct 

656.00.01 1 a 

99.I6.I0V: 

755. 16. 11 'h 

- 

- 

- 

21 Oct 

168.07.05': 

— 

168.07.05': 

- 

300.00.00 

300.00.00 

28 Oct 

111.03.00 

186.13.04 

297.16.04 

1 1 1 .03.00 

- 

111.03.00 

4 Nov 

— 

353. 15.03' : 

353.15.037: 

- 

260.00.00 

260.00.00 

1 1 Nov 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 8 Nov 

11 8. 10.06V 4 

- 

II 8. 10.06 L 

36.13.10 

- 

36.13.10 

25 Nov 

604.00.05 

- 

604.00.05 

550.04.10 

250.00.00 

800.04.10 

2 Dec 

329.17.09*, 

- 

329. 1 7.09 ‘V 

275.16.03 

150.00.00 

425.16.03 

9 Dec 

211.10.06 

— 

21 1.10.06 

105.13.02 

- 

105.13.02 

1 6 Dec 

255,07.00'': 

- 

255.07.00V: 

76.07.09 

100.00.00 

176.07.09 

23 Dec 

260.10.11 

— 

260.10.1 1 

401.13.05 

- 

401.13.05 

30 Dec 

— 

- 

- 

30.00.00 

— 

30.00.00 

6 Jan 

— 

— 

- 

22.16.08 

- 

22.16.08 

13 Jan 

— 

45. 13.06' 

45.13.067: 

- 

- 

- 

20 Jan 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

27 Jan 

— 

- 

- 

- 

100.00.00 

100.00.00 

3 Feb 

— 

- 

— 

- 

100.00.00 

100.00.00 

10 Feb 

— 

36.05.00 

36.05.00 

- 

- 

— 

1 7 Feb-3 Mar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 Mat- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

50.00.00 

50.00.00 

17 Mar 

— 

— 

- 

- 

50.00.00 

50.00.00 

24/31 Mar 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

7 Apr 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100.00.00 

100.00.00 

Cash Receipt 
November? 

Totals 

2715.07.09/4 

338.00.00 

1510. 11. 08 '/: 

338.00.00 

4225.I9.06V4 

1610.08. 1 1 

1460.00.00 

3070.08.1 1 


the poor quality of some raw materials forced this step on Sir William Parkhurst at Oxford.- 9 
The Spanish ryals, whose fineness of about 94 per cent silver was above sterling, and for 
which Vyvyan was prepared to pay 4s 9d or 4s lOd, will have been useful here to improve 
substandard alloys. The presence in the mint equipment of rings for making ‘teasts’, that is, 
bone-ash cupels (Appendix 3), shows that assays were earned out at Exeter. The goldsmiths 
Samuel Calley, w'ho was a close confidant of Vyvyan’s, or John Lavers may have had a hand 
here. 30 Recent analyses of some of the coins indicate that the sterling standard of 92,5 per cent 
fine silver was in general maintained, though with some variation. 31 


C.C. Boon. Cardiganshire Silver and the Aberystwyth 
Mint in Peace and War (Cardiff, 198 1 ), p. 271 

From his frequent visits late in 1643, Lavers appear to have 
been involved with the mint at an early stage; Calley docs not 
appear in the mint books, so his involvement may have begun 
only later: he was admitted a Freeman of the city at Vyvyan’s 
request on 22 July 1 643 (Coate, p. 225) and was entrusted with 
the mint s tools in 1646 when Vyvyan left Exeter (see p. 120). 


11 E. Besly and M. Cowell. The metrology of the English 
Civil War coinages of Charles I, HNJ 61 ( 1991 ). 57-75, Three 
Truro half crowns contained 92.9 per cent ( A 1 1. 90 7 per cent 
tE2) and 92.2 per cent silver (G5t: Exeter, undated: 90.8 per 
cent (J14); 94.2 per cent (K18); ’1642’: 96.5 pea cent (1.22); 
1644: 92.5 per cent (K29); 92.9 per cent (M30): 91.3 per cent 
(N37); 1645: 88,9 per cent (N4I). Cold (>0.l per cent) was 
detected in all; Zinc (>0.2 percent) in two. 
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Exeter : the mint at w ork 

One other document supplements the picture which the receipt books provide of the workings 
of the mint at Exeter - the inventory of goods seized by the local committee following the end 
of the war and Vyvyan’s departure from Exeter. Four copies exist in the PRO papers relating 
to Vyvyan’s composition, that quoted by Mary Coate and other writers being SP 23/127/13. 
which includes Vyvyan’s sworn statement, dated 20 May 1647, that the goods specified had 
been bought and paid for by him or by his orders. Two others have slightly simplified 
wording. 12 The fourth (SP 23/127/31) seems to be the original list compiled by Samuel Cailey 
and sent to Vyvyan at the latter’s request on 9 November 1646. 13 This is the most detailed of 
the four and alone among them gives the date of the taking of the equipment, 29 June 1646; it 
is reproduced as Appendix 3. 

The list supplements the evidence of the coins themselves that traditional manual methods 
were used to prepare alloys, blanks and coins at Exeter. Vyvyan appears to have followed the 
customary sequence of operations. The alloy was first melted, and cast into strips, no doubt 
using the ‘double ingott', or mould. The strips were in turn hammered out on a ‘fluting anvil’ 
and cut into pieces, whose weights were then adjusted, both operations requiring shears, of 
which six pairs are recorded, four large and two small. These blanks would next be made 
round, and although it was not always done well, this operation was carried out at Exeter, 
since a pair of tongs (for gripping a stack of blanks) and a ‘hamer for rounding’, i.e. beating 
their edges roughly circular, are listed together. 

The blanks might also be beaten flat again and annealed to soften them for coining. It would 
appear that this was carried out at Exeter by placing the blanks on an iron sheet in an oven. 
The ‘iron sheet for nayling’ seems at first sight somewhat out of place in Vyvyan’s inventory, 
but the term ‘nayling’ is paralleled elsewhere and appears to be a version of nealing, or 
annealing - all three forms are sanctified by the Oxford English Dictionary - and the 1649 
inventory of the Silver Mills mint in Wales includes a similar term. 14 Finally, to restore a 
shining silver surface, the blanks would be blanched by pickling in an acid tartrate solution 
known as ‘argol’. Here, perhaps, is the explanation of an iron ‘scull’ listed in the Exeter 
inventory - a strong shallow oval or circular basket, ideal no doubt for dipping, full of coins, 
in one of Vyvyan’s ‘great iron potts’.- 15 There are a further eight hammers, some presumably 
for coining, using dies distinguished in the list as ‘under’ and ‘upper stamps’. The ‘smale 
punchins and tooles’ used to cut these dies are considered in detail below. Comparison with 
the list of equipment surrendered in 1649 at the Silver Mills highlights one notable omission at 
Exeter - balances and weights. Again, the involvement of one of the local goldsmiths 
(Lavers?), using his own property, may be indicated. 

Numismatic Evidence 

The die-cutting sequence 

In his paper published in volume 23 of this Journal , R.C. Lockett listed all of the varieties in his 
own collection and several others, and this listing has remained the standard reference to the 
Truro-Exeter series. In general it is self-evidently correct: the coins dated 1644 and 1645 must 
come at the end of the sequence and, given that there is no sign of two parallel coinages, must 
have been produced at Exeter. Continuity from some of the undated coins provides the 


SP 23/188/787 and /808. 

CRO V/BO/22BI4). 

“ Boon. Curdigtmshirc Silver, p 141. fig. 63 and p. 151: 
one neyling pann' 


’’ Several of these 'sculls' appeal to he illustrated nil Ihe 
Constant mini windows of 1624: see Monev: from Cowrie 
Shells lo Credit Cords, edited by J. Cribh f British Museum. 
1 986 1, p. 66. fig 3,591. 



TABLE 3. Summary of die-cutting sequence, Truro and Exeter 


Group 

Denom. 

Dies 

Characteristic features 

Attribution 

I 

2s6d 

A. B.C. D; 1,2.3 

Hand cut letters ( 1 ); punctuation 1 , 2 or 
more pellets; rectangular shield (1) 

Truro 

1 la 

2s6d 

E. F. G; 4. 5 

Punched letters (2). except 10s die A; 

Truro 


10s 

A; 1 

rectangular shield (2); p.m. 'Truro' rose (3) 
on 10s die A and 2s6d dies G, 5 


lib 

5s 

A; 1 

modified letter C; horseman of. 2s6d die G 

Truro 

lie 

2s6d 

Is 

H. [11; 6, 7, 8 

A; 1 

shield 2; lettering 3 

Truro 

Ilia 

5s 

B; 2 

oval shield (3); punctuation; horseman; 

Exeter? 


2s6d 

Is 

J. 9-13 

C: 2.3 

Scots lion 3 on half crowns and crown 


nib 

5s 

[C]; 3 

oval shield (4); punctuation as Ilia; Scots 
lion 3; 5s die C = B. with punctuation recut 

Exeter 

lllc 

5s 

— ; 4-7 

shield 4; Scots lion C2; punctuation single 

Exeter 


2s6d 

14-16 

pellets 


1 1 Id 

2s6d 

is 

L?; 18-21, 22? 

— ; 5, 6 

new lys (3) and English lions (3) 

Exeter 

(20s: A:1 

, 2s6d: K;I7 and Is: B:4 acquired from Oxford during period of use of Group III dies) 


lVa 

2s6d 

— ; 23 

dated 1644. with 'Truro' rose p.m. (3) 

Exeter, 1644 

IVb 

5s 

rd 

T 

00 

T 

dated 1644, with 'Exeter’ rose p.m. (4) 

Exeter, 1644 


2s6d 

M: 24-27 



Is 

— ; 7-9 



IVc 

2s6d 

N?; 28-32 

dated 1644; English lions damaged (3’); 

Exeter, 1644 


Is 

10, 11 

small harps on shilling dies 



smaller 

all 



IVd 

20s 

— ; 2 

dated 1644, except 20s die 2; English lions 

Exeter, 1644 


5s 

13-15 

2 and lys 2 return to use on dies for 2s6d; 



2s6d 

-; 33-35; 36-38? 

some new letter punches; p.m. Ex on dies 



Is 

12 

37-8 


Va 

5s 

-; 16, 17 

dated 1645; p.m. Ex; lys unbroken, dies 

Exeter, 1645 


2s6d 

-; 39-42,51 

16.17 and 2s6d die 39: broken lys, 40 on 



Is 

-; 16 



Vb 

5s 

-; 18 

dated 1645; p.m Rose; broken lys used for 

Exeter, 1645 


2s6d 

-; 43-47 

all dies 



Is 

-: 13-15 



Vc 

5s 

D; 19-31 

dated 1645; p.m. Tower 

Exeter, 1645 


2s6d 

48-50 



specimens that immediately preceded the dated sequence. The order of the earliest types is less 
clear, and there have remained several questions of detail which have never been satisfactorily 
answered. A new die study has therefore been carried out, looking closely at the punches 
involved, in order to ascertain the die-cutting sequence, and to fit into this the puzzling half 
crowns dated 1642, the undated coins usually described as Truro or Exeter’, and to discover 
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what, if any, connection there is with the enigmatic ‘bugle’ -marked half crown. In passing, it 
may be noted that new dies and combinations have expanded Lockett’s 98 varieties to a total of 
131. Much of what follows is based on the half crowns, the only denomination produced from 
beginning to end, but the parallel evidence of the crowns and shillings, in particular, is also 
useful. A full list of dies found, classified according to designs and the punches used to make 
them, is given as Appendix 5, and a schedule of die-combinations and specimens used as the 
basis of study forms Appendix 6. Comparison across denominations provides a broad picture of 
the die-cutting, which for convenience may be divided into five groups (Table 3). 

It is here suggested that, rather than springing fully-fledged from nowhere with the high- 
quality workmanship of the ‘1642’ half crowns, the technique of Vyvyan’s workers evolved 
from crude beginnings - both as regards die-cutting and in their standards of coin production. 
The evolution of the privy-mark and of the lettering on the first half crown dies go hand-in- 
hand with an improving competence in coining. The first legends were cut by hand, followed 
by a set of punches (lettering 2) some of which proved more elegant than durable and were 
soon replaced (the first being the letter ‘C’ with delicate ‘forked’ serifs, which was modified 
for the dies for the crown Al), giving an alphabet which served to cut all of Vyvyan’s dies 
until well into 1644. The privy-mark evolved in parallel, the rose (no. 3) which resulted 
serving for all dies until early in 1644 Old Style. Initially, there is a high proportion of obverse 
dies, but after the first two groups, there are few obverses. The study becomes one of reverses 
and even the smallest punches used, for the lions and the fleurs-de-lys of the arms of England 
and France, have parts to play in establishing the sequence. 


Die Groups I and II: Truro 

Of the three groups of dies which include undated reverses, the first two correspond broadly to 
coins normally attributed to Truro, though reduced to one die-pair each for crowns and 
shillings, and with the addition of the gold double crown. The third encompasses the ‘Truro or 
Exeter' series, comparably expanded as regards crowns and shillings. It is proposed that coins 
struck using dies of groups I and II continue to be attributed to Truro. Dies A and I apart, the 
equal numbers of half crown obverse and reverse dies seem to have been used 
interchangeably, giving thirteen combinations. It is not impossible that new ones may yet be 
found. Die B, for instance, which on the basis of its legend, lettering and privy mark comes 
early in group I. is at present recorded only with die 6, late in group II. but this obverse is also 
badly damaged and not otherwise known in a fresh state. Similarly, development of damage 
on other dies does not always follow the apparent die cutting sequence of those they are paired 
with. 

Vyvyan’s first commission ordered him to produce money with ‘the like stamps and forme 
as the monies now current . . .’, so his choice of designs is of some interest, perhaps being 
determined by such well-struck specimens as were available to him. Thus, the first reverses 
seem to have been based on a variety of Tower type 2a half crowns (pi. 9, 1), setting a pattern 
of rectangular shields for the Truro half crowns. For their obverses, there are two sources, type 
III half crowns (pi. 9, 2) and, for the adventurous ‘galloping horseman’ designs, the medals 
relating to the Scots war of 1639 (pi. 9, 3). The crown Al and gold double crown A I follow 
Tower groups III and D respectively. 

In this context, it is now possible to consider the so-called ‘bugle’ halfcrown (pi. 10, Al), 
long recognised as having distinct Truro affinities. The handful of surviving specimens are all 
poorly struck, giving partial impressions only, from dies w'hich quickly cracked and broke. 
The full designs of these dies have been recreated as far as is possible from photographs of 
four specimens (Fig. 2). The harp and privy-mark excepted, they correspond closely to the 
dies that belong at the head of the series, even down to the forked serifs of the Cs. The 
lettering is hand cut and, on the obverse, small and tentative. This die also bears ihe fullest 
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Fig 2. Hall crown Al, with privy mark a buglehorn: designs reconstructed from the partial impressions on four 
specimens. Enlarged. 2:1 . Drawn by Tony Daly. 


form of the King’s titles: MAG : B[ ]: FRANC : ET. HIB : REX. 16 It is suggested that these dies 
must be placed at the very head of the Vyvyan series, and they are therefore designated A and 
1. But what of the privy-mark? If the evolution of the ‘Truro’ rose was continuous, it would 
make sense to place the buglehorn first. It may, of course, have been a personal mark (though 
not Vyvyan’s), in which case only chance will bring an explanation; however, the similarity 
between the Latin words cornu , or buglehorn, and Cornubia, Cornwall, is striking: a canting 
reference to the ‘horn’ of Britain would appear to be as likely an explanation for this privy 
mark as any.-' 7 

The gold double crown Al (pi. II) was published in this Journal as long ago as 1916 by 
Helen Farquhar. in the context of touch pieces, and was mentioned by Schneider in 1959 as a 
‘noteworthy Tower pattern’, but its identity as a royalist gold issue - the first new one to be 
identified for many years - has been hitherto unsuspected.** The sole survivor, though pierced, 
is carefully struck from w'ell-made dies. The obverse bears hand-cut lettering and the fully- 
developed ‘Truro’ rose (3) as its privy mark; the reverse has the first set of punched lettering 
of Vyvyan’s group ITa dies, complete with the delicate letter C with forked serifs. More 
remarkable is a striking from these dies in silver, presumably a trial piece (pi. 11). which 
weighs 9.3 grams. This corresponds to no known silver denomination, so its considerable wear 
is presumably that of a ‘pocket piece’. 

The coins struck from dies of groups I and 11 are mostly very scarce (Appendix 6), with two 
noticeable exceptions: the erowm Al, w'hich rivals the 1644 groats as the most frequently- 


’<■ Of the other half crown dies. B reads MAG . BRIT . FRAN . 
F.T . HIB., and from C onwards the reading is MA . BR(I) . FRA 
F.T .HI. Such shortening is normally taken to be progressive. 

’ 7 The motto of the City of Truro: 'Exultalum cornu in Deo', 
adopted in 1877. is loo late to lie relevant here, but was chosen 
to reflect the earlier name of Cornwall In Cornish, this is 
Kenmw. thought to derive from the Latin 'Comovii'. meaning 
horn people', a reference to the geographical situation al the 


end of the peninsula, or horn of Britain'. I am indebted to 
Angela Broome. Librarian ofihe Royal Cornwall Museum, for 
this information, quoting O.J Padel, A Popular Dictionary of 
Cornish Place Names (Penzance, 1988). 

• w H Farquhar, Royal charities. Part II - louehpicees for the 
King’s Evil'. BNJ 13 (1916), 95-163 at p. 99; II Schneider. 
'The Tower gold of Charles I. Part II: Double Crowns'. BNJ 
29 ( 1958-9), 101-27 (see p. 105). 
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encountered of Vyvyan's products, and the half crown H7. These two die pairs belong towards 
the end of the sequence, and were perhaps responsible for coining the bulk of the plate 
gathered during April 1643. Both saw heavy use. the reverses developing considerable flaws 
and the half crown obverse H needing to be partly recut, altering its reading from ‘BR’ to 
‘BRF (die 1, pi. 11). 


Die Group III: Exeter, undated coinage 

The third group of dies consists chiefly of reverses, used with new crown and half crown 
obverses (B and J, respectively) which are so similar in appearance that they were probably 
made on a single occasion. Reverse shields are oval, of tw'O forms, one with even scrolls all 
round, twelve on crown die 2 and eight on the half crowns (the so-called ‘barrel’ garniture, 


TABLE 4. Summary of weights, Truro and Exeter mints 


Denomination 

No. of coins 

Mean ter. (g) 

% of standard 

Range (g) 

Gold 

Unite (20s.) 

3 

9.06 

99.6 

9.04-9.08 

Double crown ( 10s.) 

1 

4.49 

(98.7) 

- 

Silver 

Ten shillings, C7 

1 

59.18 

(98.3) 

- 

Crowns: 

Al 

38 

29.34 

97.5 

27.94-30.43 

132 

8 

28.83 

95.8 

25.76-29.95 

C3-C7 

23 

28.21 

93.7 

25.57-29.54 

C8- 15(1644) 

39 

28.45 

94.5 

25.74-29.89 

Cl 6- 17(1 645) 

10 

27.73 

92.1 

25.69-29.00 

DI6-I7(I645) 

15 

28.54 

94.8 

27.04-29.29 

D 18(1 645) 

6 

28.74 

95.5 

28.13-29.16 

D 1 9-3 1 ( 1 645 ) 

53 

28.62 

95.1 

26.72-30.03 

Half crowns: 

Al 

5 

14 46 

96. 1 

13.48-15 53 

obvs. B-F 

16 

14.39 

95.6 

13.15-16.29 

obvs. G-I 

17 

14.60 

97.0 

13.69-15.24 

obv. J. undated 

28 

14.16 

94.1 

12.61-15.05 

obv. K, undated 

16 

14.43 

95.9 

13.80-14.97 

L22/28 (‘ 1642’)* 

9 

14.40 

95.7 

13.35-14.96 

dated 1644 (all) 

36 

14.12 

93.8 

12.85-14.89 

dated 1645 (all) 

22 

14.37 

95.5 

12.80-15.17 

Shillings: 

Al 

2 

566 

94.0 

(5.24-6.08) 

B2-C7 

16 

5.77 

95.9 

5.22-6.14 

C8- 12(1 644) 

18 

5.52 

91.7 

5.03-5.88 

C 1 3— 1 6( 1645) 

14 

5.45 

90.6 

4.89-5.96 

Smaller coins ( 1644): 

Sixpences 

14 

2.35 

78.2 

2.14-2.92 

Groats 

27 

1.62 

80.1 

1.19-1.78 

Threepences 

20 

1.15 

76.5 

0.95-1.34 

Half groats 

10 

0.84 

83.6 

0.75 1 IX 

Pennies 

6 

0.47 

93.6 

0.44-0.5 1 


* Half crowns L22/28: Liddell and Rayner (note 1 ) quote 13 weights, averaging 221 7 gr ( |4 37g) 



shield 3), the other with elongated scrolls at the bottom (shield 4). The parallel evidence of the 
crowns, where the barrel type comes first, suggests that this is the correct order for the 
halfcrowns, too, at least as far as regards the die-cutting sequence. The second form of shield 
(4) continued in use through the series dated 1644 and 1645. The undated dies with this form 
may be divided by the introduction of new punches for the lys and English lions (both 
designated ‘3’) on dies 18-21. These too continued to be used in 1644, though the previous 
pair (2) remained in use for crown dies and eventually returned to use for half crowns. 

With coins struck from dies of group III, several marked changes are apparent. First, a 
situation where there are equal numbers of obverse and reverse dies, used more or less 
interchangeably in the case of the half crowns, gives way to one where a few obverses are 
used in combination with many reverses. Second, there is a distinct change in the standard of 
production. Where the later group I/I I coins are generally reasonably circular, though often 
with a characteristic wavy edge, and usually neatly (if incompletely) struck, many coins from 
group 111 dies are misshapen, often squarish, or poorly struck.- 19 Third, mean weights drop and 
their control is less light, giving a wider spread, most obviously in the crowns (Table 4). 4n 
These changes would appear to represent a different operation, most likely the establishment 
of the Exeter mint, with a largely new and inexperienced staff, the quality of whose work at 
first parallels the early efforts at Truro. It has been seen that Exeter’s output between October 
1643 and early April 1644 was probably two to three times greater than has hitherto been 
understood; equally, this output is to be sought in the undated series. It is essentially 
improvable, but it would appear that virtually all of the ‘Truro or Exeter’ series should be 
ascribed to Exeter, and the presence of a considerable batch of these undated coins in 
uncirculated condition in the East Worlington hoard, only twenty miles or so away, lends 
support to this view. A single half crown (J8. Lockett’s no. 12) appears to form the only link 
so far found between dies of groups I/I I and group III: the reverse, a ‘Truro’ type, has not yet 
been recorded in combination with any ‘Truro’ obverse. It is a moot point as to whether this 
‘mule’ was struck at Truro using a newly-made obverse which was soon removed to Exeter, or 
at Exeter using a reverse brought from Truro and an obverse which with crown die B was one 
of a pair made for Exeter in September-October 1643. The standard of production improved 
subsequently, but the wide range of weights continues to be found in the series dated 1644 and 
1645. and would appear to be characteristic of the Exeter operation. 

Anomalous dies 

Three pairs of dies which bear Vyvyan’s privy mark (one each for shillings, half crowns and 
gold unites) were made from punches which do not otherwise belong to groups I— III. It may 
be seen that these dies were procured and used during the period covered by group III. since 
the anomalous shilling and half crown dies are found in combination with many dies of this 
phase. The assumption that because he paid for them himself, Vyvyan’s dies must have been 
made locally, has hitherto obscured the possibility that he may also have obtained some from 
elsewhere. 41 If their source can be identified, this may provide an independent check on the 
chronology and attribution of some of the undated coins. 


w Kor a spectacular example of a ‘square' crown, see 
Glendining’s, 19 June 1990, lot 889. 

4,1 It is emphasised that the lowest weights (which for 
crowns may represent u shortfall of up to 15 per cent, or nine 
pence (d) are not a result of clipping: these are full coins, as 
issued. 

- 1 ' The identity of Vyvyan’s Exeter engraver remains 
uncertain. Samuel Galley is the likeliest candidate, hut as for 
Parnell at Truro, there is no direct evidence. Spoons with royal 


busts of Charles t or Charles II have been ascribed to both: 
and in 1660 Callcy recul the King’s arms on the Exeter sword 
of state, but whether this demonstrates more than a certain 
engraving ability which might be expected of a competent 
goldsmith of the lime is another question. Sec T. Kent. 
‘Decorative features of 17th century English provincial silver 
spoons’, in The International Silver and Jewellery Fair ami 
Seminar (1987). pp. 23-30 at p. 28: and Kent 1 092. pp. 73-4 
and 1 17. 
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These three pairs of dies were undoubtedly obtained from Oxford, since the punches used 
for them match some of those on Oxford dies used during 1643 Old Style. The portrait of the 
shilling and unite dies was used at Oxford for shillings (pi. 9, 5), unites and triple - unites 
(pi. 9, 4), none of which, if the sequences defined by Morrieson and Beresford-Jones are 
followed, was the earliest used during 1643 (the lettering likewise). 4 - There can be no 
certainty, but bearing in mind that the date 1643 would not have been used before late March, 
the shilling and unite obverses were probably not made before the summer, perhaps later. The 
half crown obverse may be matched more precisely. The Briot-type horseman of the Vyvyan 
die is poorly punched - the die may have been an Oxford reject - but, privy marks apart, it is 
otherwise the twin of Morrieson’s die I (pi. 9, 6), including the damaged state of some of the 
letter-punches. This was one of two dies belonging to Morrieson's ‘Intermediate 1 period, the 
eighth and ninth out of eleven obverses listed by him as having been used during 1643. 
introduced not long before the letters OX were added to Oxford reverse dies. 43 Again, the late 
summer or autumn seem to be indicated. Vyvyan's only securely documented visit to Oxford 
was late in January 1644, to attend the Oxford parliament. 44 This would appear to be too late 
to be the occasion for acquiring these dies, but the fortnight 4-17 November 1643, when 
Vyvyan seems to have been away from Exeter (above, p. 109), might have included a visit to 
Oxford. Of course, the dies need not have been acquired on a single occasion, nor need 
Vyvyan have visited Oxford to obtain them, but the establishment of a new mint and the lack 
of a competent engraver of the royal effigy for gold and shillings could have provided the 
occasion for obtaining two of these pairs of dies, to complement the group III crown and half 
crown dies. 45 It is possible that the half crown pair may have been bought later, since although 
its use overlapped with that of die J. the obverse (K) continued in use into 1644 O.S. The 
‘Oxford’ reverses are hard to match, since Tower-type designs were not normally cut there. A 
hint that small tools may have been included amongst those taken from the Tower in 1642 
comes from the form of harp on half crown die 1 7, which is close to, if not identical with that 
on a Tower half crown with the privy mark Star, 1640-1 (pi. 9, 7L 46 

The removal of the relevant coins from Truro strengthens the cohesion of the coins that may 
still be attributed to that mint and accords with the attribution to Exeter of the other undated 
types. It should be acknowledged that Lockett, over fifty years ago. raised the possibilities 
both that most of the undated crowns and half crowns of group III should be ascribed lo 
Exeter and that there was an Oxford connection, though without pursuing either fully. 47 His 
ideas w'ould appear to be confirmed. 


Die Group IV: Exeter, J644 

From 1644, all Exeter coins were dated, though it is not known whether this change coincided 
with the Old Style new-- year on 25 March. A second noticeable alteration was the introduction 
of a new punch (4) for the rose privy mark. This ‘Exeter" rose is larger and more open. The 
‘Truro’ rose, in a poor state, remained in use until the beginning of this period, since it is 
found on a single half crown reverse dated 1644 (23). On the half crowns, the English lion 
punch (3) became damaged, losing the lower forepaw, and was used in that state for two. 
perhaps four more dies (29-32) before being replaced. New letter punches started to be used 


*- I I W Morrieson. The coinage of Oxford. 1642-46'. BA',/ 
16 ( 1921-2). 129-88: R.D. Beresford-Joncs, 'The Oxford mint 
and the iriple-imitcs of Charles I. BA 'J 27 tl952— t). 324—14; 
‘The Oxford mini, 1642-6. Unites and hall-unites'. BNJ 28 
(1955-7), 604-19. 

*' Morrieson. p. 142 and pi. IV 
14 Coale. p. 224. 


4? No gold is recorded in Ihe receipt books between 
September and December 1643. so the unite dies appear not lo 
have been used before early 1644; gilding from plate will not 
have been useful for this purpose. 

“■ This coin, now in a private collection, was Osborne (Gl. 
23.iv. 1991 1 - 167. part. 

47 Lockett, pp 230-1 
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on die 35, and crown dies 14-5. Two new half crown obverses, M and N, both bear the 
'Exeter' rose privy mark. The first was relatively short-lived, but N continued in use until the 
end of minting in 1645-6. One anomaly, the half crown N13, combines this obverse with an 
undated reverse from the head of the ‘Exeter’ series, and appears to represent the 
anachronistic use of a surviving reverse die, rather than an earlier date for die N. which is not 
found with any other undated reverses (nor is the ‘Exeter’ rose found on any undated reverse). 

During 1644, a series of smaller denominations, from sixpence down to a penny, was 
introduced, necessitating the production of smaller letter and other punches. The groats and 
threepences in particular are numerous, suggesting a considerable output of these useful small 
coins. Their low weights may in part result from more vigorous circulation. The smaller harp 
punch was also used in the cutting of shilling dies 10 and 1 1 and again in 1645. A replacement 
reverse die for gold unites was also cut during 1644: it bears the ‘Exeter’ rose, and the other 
punches involved place it in group IVd. Two coins listed by Lockett have not been found, the 
half crown RCL 22a (perhaps the same as M25) and the penny, RCL 2, w'hieh Lockett too had 
not seen - its existence is doubtful. 


Half crowns dated 1642 

The half crowns dated 1642, which depict King Charles I holding a baton and galloping over a 
pile of arms, have long puzzled numismatists. They are generally very carefully made on well 
shaped blanks, but the surfaces of some gave rise to suggestions that some at least may have 
been later productions. They were examined in detail by Liddell and Rayner, who concluded 
that they were indeed contemporary products, that they were made by machinery and from 
their date they were Truro products. 48 The use of the obverse die with Exeter reverses dated 
1644 and 1645 demonstrates the good sense of the first of these suggestions. Fresh 
examination casts doubt on the others. 

The obverse die cannot be dated closely, except to note that it bears the fully-developed 
lettering (3) characteristic of all dies from group lie until group IVc-d, i.e., from late in the 
Truro series until well into 1644 O.S., when letter punches started to be replaced. The two 
reverses are more informative: both bear the fleur and English lion punches which appeared in 
group Illd. towards the end of the undated series. The first (since it was used with obverse in 
fresh state: die 22/RCL 1) bears the ‘Truro’ rose (3) and undamaged lions. The second (die 
28/RCL la) bears the ‘Exeter’ rose (4) and damaged lions. When used with this die, the 
obverse shows a flaw in the w'ord CAROLVS (R-O) which is also apparent when it is coupled 
with dies dated 1644 and 1645. 

These ‘1642’ coins appear, therefore, to have been issued on more than one occasion, and 
belong, at the earliest, late in the undated sequence. In other words, they w'ere made at Exeter 
and the date they bear is not a true one, but must be commemorative. It follows also that the 
true originality of using the obverse - the galloping horse and the baton held by the King - as 
a coin design lies in the creation of obverse die B at Truro, very early in that mint’s life. It is 
tempting to see in die B a reference to Vyvyan’s receipt of his first commission in November 
1642 and in die L a similar reference to the belated appearance of his second, early in 1644, 
which confirmed and expanded the scope of that of 1642, brought about by the King’s 
victories in 1643 (the trampled arms) which culminated in the West with the taking of Exeter. 
The use of a design taken from the Scots Rebellion medals may serve to underline the 
significance of the date ‘1642’, 1639 being the last previous year in which the King’s standard 
had been raised. 4,) The re-issue of the type during 1644 may perhaps relate either to the King’s 
own visit to Exeter late in July, or to his victory over the earl of Essex at Lostwithiel the 


ls See note I . above. 


M I owe this suggestion to Michael Sharp. 
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following month. If, how'ever. a theme of personal celebration is pursued, Vyvyan’s baronetcy 
(3 September) might be relevant here, though the speculative nature of all of the foregoing 
suggestions must be emphasised. 

At both Truro and Exeter, minting evolved from crude beginnings to the production of neat 
and reasonably well made coins. Most of the ‘1642' half crowns are of excellent quality, and 
this accords with their suggested positions in the Exeter sequence. The idea that they were 
made by machinery is, however, a misconception that should be laid to rest. There is no 
evidence that any press, rotary or otherwise, was used at Exeter. The die-ratios, the inventory 
in which upper and lower stamps (even the uncut ones) are distinguished, and the coins 
themselves bespeak conventional hand-hammered methods. The essential characteristic of 
machine-made coins is a clear (though not necessarily fully impressed) image, created by a 
single coining action, but although the ‘1642’ half crowns are well-made, all show' traces of 
the doubling of parts of the image w'hich is caused by repeated blows. The flans are mostly of 
a good circular shape, not from a cutter punch, but the result of careful hammering of the 
edges; two (Appendix 6, L22, nos 6 and 7) are distinctly polygonal. Three examples of 
L28/RCL la, the later striking, do have consistent die-axes, (though at 330-340°) but those of 
five specimens of L22/RCL 1 vary widely ( 110°. 170°. 180°. 330° and 340°). That the obverse 
die could be used with normal Exeter reverses speaks for itself. 


'Exurgat' money, 1644-5 

Coins of the ‘Declaration - type, known to contemporaries as ‘Exurgat money’, are very rare 
outside the royal mints of Oxford and Bristol. Their appearance at the other royalist mints is 
likely, therefore, to have some special significance, though this is not always obvious. Small 
quantities of half crowns and shillings of this type, with the declaration abbreviated similarly 
to Bristol coins, were struck at Exeter late in 1644 O.S. and early in 1645. Most dies bear for 
the first time the mint signature ‘Ex’. There seem to have been no royal visits to Exeter late in 
1644, but the arrival of the Prince of Wales’s court at Barnstaple in June 1645 may be noted. 


Die group V; Exeter ; 1645 

All but one of the group V dies are reverses, a feature which, while underlining the longevity 
and reliability of the ‘under stamps’, suggests equally that the upper stamps must have failed 
regularly. The dies seized in 1646 comprised equal numbers (twenty three) of upper and lower 
stamps, which implies that Vyvyan must have retained virtually all of the obverses from his 
entire operations since 1642 (allowing for the recutting of two. there were twenty six), but that 
most of the reverses had been destroyed. The long-serving crowm obverse, C, in use for up to 
two years, W'as finally replaced. Its successor, D. appears to be the same die, abraded and 
somewhat clumsily re-engraved. The crowns of 1645 are, collectively, numerous, though no 
one die combination is common. Much of the year’s output appears to have consisted of 
crowns, perhaps as a matter of minting convenience during the final siege. 

Of the three privy marks used during 1645, Ex (5), introduced on Exurgat dies at the end of 
1644, seems to be the first, since several dies w ith this mark bear undamaged fleurs of type 2. and 
the tw'o crown dies were used with obverses C and D. it was follow'ed by re-use of the rose mark 
(4). There seems no reason to doubt that the completely new Tower mark (6), which lakes several 
forms, was the last. All of its dies bear damaged fleurs and punctuation consisting of colon stops. 51 

Many of the larger 1645 coins and some from 1644 are somewhat dished in shape, with 
distinctly concave reverses. This feature has been taken previously to indicate the use of 


B A. Andrieue. Devnn am! F.xeicr in ihf Civil War 
(Newlon Abbot, 1971 ). p. NO. 


51 For the crowns. DI9-D3I (Locked 12). I have retained 
the sequence of Cooper s paper (note I ) (or simplicity. 
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machinery, but other factors, such as die-axes and the extent to which double-striking is 
apparent, negate this suggestion. It is possible, perhaps, that in trying to improve the quality of 
striking and to extend die life. Vyvyan’s moneyer(s) hit on the idea of giving ‘form’ to the 
reverse dies - engraving them on a slightly convex surface. This will have reduced the coining 
load required by assisting metal flow during striking. 32 The concept was not new - it was used 
for instance on the sestertii of early Roman emperors, whose portraits were engraved to give 
high relief - but it appears not to have been a characteristic of contemporary minting, and 
would therefore have been distinctly innovatory in its context. 

Postscript: the end of the Exeter mint 

There is no obvious explanation for the adoption of the tower privy mark during 1645. A 
change of location has been mooted, perhaps to the castle, but it may also be noted that at 
some point during 1645, Vyvyan fell out with the governor. Sir John Berkeley, and was gaoled 
by him - why or for how long we do not know, though Fairfax cited ‘his and his ladyes but 
speaking civily of the army’ (i.e. of the New Model) and an imprisonment of ‘some weeks’; 
and Vyvyan appears to have been released only when Exeter finally surrendered on 13 April 
1646. Vyvyan will have lost control of the mint for its final phase, however long this may have 
been, so the new mark might relate to this. Certainly, Berkeley had Vyvyan’s house searched 
and his records removed, ensuring their survival, at least in part, since he took them to France 
after the surrender; Berkeley also seems to have relieved Vyvyan of a substantial sum in goods 
or money - ‘neere to the value of one thousand pounds’, and this was the second of Fairfax’s 
grounds for recommending Vyvyan to ‘the Parliament’s more particular favour’ in his letter of 
17 April 1646 to the Speaker of the House of Commons asking that Vyvyan be granted the 
benefit of the Articles of Surrender of Exeter. 53 

The Exeter Articles, which included indemnity for those covered by them for actions 
relating to ‘the unhappy differences between his Majesty and Parliament’, were approved in 
Parliament on 6 May. 54 but before setting off for London to compound under their provisions, 
Vyvyan seems to have attempted to make his peace locally. Among the Vyvyan papers 
surviving at Truro is a draft release prepared for Ralph Herman and Vyvyan absolving the 
latter from all debts and liabilities between them; but a memorandum on the reverse dated 20 
June 1646 and signed by Sam: Alford notes 

that the within named Mr. Herman refused to sealc this release, but acknowledged before me that he would demand 
nothing from the within named Sr. Richard Vyvyan (except what should be due uppon a certaine bond wch I made 
between them) for ffiftie pounds & od money and that there was noe other things depending between them . . , 55 

Herman, despite having had hundreds of ounces of plate taken from him, seems to have 
adopted a pragmatic view throughout, but others were less forgiving, and Vyvyan had to face 
several years of lawsuits from Edward Anthony and others, as well as the obstinate refusal of 
the local committees to honour his entitlement under the Articles of Exeter. 56 

On 23 June, Vyvyan acquired a pass for London and appears to have left almost 
immediately, presenting his petition to compound under the Exeter Articles at Goldsmiths Hall 
on the 30lh. 57 The mint’s tools and dies he left with Samuel Calley, but the local committee 
lost little time in securing them. Thus Calley to Vyvyan on the 27th: 


« C.E. Challis. BNJ 60 (1990). 178-9. 

"SP 23/1 88/796. 

See Article XII regarding indemnity. The Exeter 
articles are printed in lull by i. Rushworlh. Historical 
Cut lei nous. Part I V < I ) ( 1 70 1 ). pp. 263-5. 

« CRO. V/b'C/3/2 1 . 


56 For details, see Coate, pp. 23 1 — 1 1 

51 SP 23/1X8/792 ami /789. In London. Vyvyan lodged 'in 
Coven Garden in Russell Street next doore to the pyalsoe att 
Mr l.asenbies house' (CRO V/BO/22B(4)): he completed his 
composition on 19 April 1648 (CRO V/EC/3/59), 
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. . . ihe next day in ihe morning after your departure there came a warrant from the Committee and seized on all 
your things that are in my cellar & broke open the box where the stam[p]s are. but what to do in it I know not for 
they have not taken them away but have left them yet in my custody. 38 

However, the respite was brief: two days later, the tools and dies were taken. 

Vyvyan’s lawsuits do not fall within the scope of this paper, but without them it is 
unlikely that he would have recovered the mint books from Berkeley. 59 It must be 
regretted that Mary Coate did not give more details of the documents that have since been 
destroyed, but for all the uncertainties, Exeter remains the best-documented of England’s 
Civil War mints. Alone among them, it has even found its way into the realm of fiction, 
since the transport of plate to the mint at Exeter in 1644 forms a feature of Daphne du 
Maurier’s atmospheric but relatively little-known novel The Kind’s General, published in 
1946. 


APPENDIX 1 : SIR RICHARD VYVYAN’S MINTING COMMISSIONS 

I. Commission under the Great Seal. 14 Nov. 1642 (CRO V/BO/18) 

Charles by the grace of God Kinge of England Scotland ffrance and Ireland defender 
of the faith To Our trusty and welbeloved Sir Richard Vivian Knight Greeting 
Knowe Ye that we have authorized and appointed and by tlieis p'sent doe 
authorize and appoint you from time to time during our will and pleasure to eoyne or 
cause to be coyned at such place or places as you shall think fitting all such bullion or plate 5 

of Gold or silver as shalbe delivered unto you by any of our subjects for our use and to make the 
same with the like stamps and forme as the monies now current in our Realnie of England 
land such weight and z/]l lay as is used for those monies, and further to doe in all such 
coynage of the said bullion and plate in all things as fully largely and [amply] to all 

intents and purposes as the Officers of our mynt at our Tower of London law [fully may doe with] 1 0 

such bullion or plate brought to our said mynt to be coyned [ J 

is. and we doe hereby authorize appoint and require you [Sir Richard Vivian to pay such] 
bullyon and plate soe by youp hand) coyned from time to time [to our trusty anti welbeloved | 

Sir Ralph Hopton Knight of the Bath to whom we have given [direction for] the | use q/j 

the same, for our service In witnes whereof we have [caused tlieis our I' res] to be 1 5 

made patents Witnes our selfe at hampton Courte the [/bi/rjteemh day of November 
iu the eighteenth ycare of our rcigne. 

Interpolations: 

1.8: reads | Jllay? = alloy. Vyvyan’s second commission (V2): \ . . to be of Ihe same species weight and 
goodnesse as our . . . moncyers in our said Tower. . .’. Bushell’s 1637 indenture lor the Aberystwyth mint 
includes the term 'allay' 

1.9-1. 10: this precise wording recurs in V2 
1.12: similar to phrase in V2 

1.13: about the right length: this formula is used at the equivalent point in V2 

1.14: Coatc (/VC 1 928.2 1 6) gives ‘direction for the same', but the phrase is clearly longer, including a second ‘the’ 
1.15: formula as in V2: 

1.16: Coatc. 


311 CRO. V/BO/22B(2). 

Berkeley’s price for their return (a release for (lie goods 
lie had looted?) may be gauged by Vyvyan's reaction: 'I doe 
hereby lestilie and declare that 1 doe utterly detest and abhorr 
this unjust paper sent by Sr J: B: out of fraunce and that I am 
compelled to sign the same for lire reeoverie of my books and 
papers for defence of a law suite of 1000 b already 
commenced against nice and the preventing of other tike suites 


which without these hookes and papers cannot he done and 
that I doe expect and will endevoui lo have satisfaction for the 
high injuries done mee. My above hookes and papers Sr J.IJ. 
most injuriously and illegally took from mee. and hath ever 
since dclayrted. and will not restore them unto nice unlesse I 
signe this detestable paper tif his. . ' (C RO V/I50/22U(X). 'A 

eoppie of what I have endorsed the hack side ol Sr J:U: paper 
sent out of fraunce’: undated), 
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2. Commission under the Great Seal. 3 January 1644 (CRO V/BO/22A) 


Charles by the grace of God King of England Scotland ffrance and Ireland defender of the faith To our trustie and I 
welbeloved Sir Richard Vivian knight greeting whereas our p’sent affaires require the iinploymeni of a mynl within 
our counties of Devon and I Cornwall and Cittie of Exon’. Knowe ycc that that wee reposing speciall trust and 
confidence in you wisedom skill abilities and care in and for that service I doe hereby give you full power and 
authoritie by your sell'e or your sufficient Deputy or Deputyes to erect and sett upp or cause to be erected and sett up 
one or more mynt or mynts in such place and places I within our said Countyes of Devon and Cornewalt and Cittie of 
Exon' or in any or either of them as you shall thinke fitt. And to make and engrave or cause to be made and I engraven 
Irons and Stampes with our Effigies lnscripcons and Armes according to our p’sent money in our Tower of London, 
And therewith to instampe and inprint or cause to be I instamped and imprinted all such Ingotts Bullion and plate of 
Gold or Silver as shalbe from tyirte to tyme brought and delivered unto you or unto any such mynl or mynts I by any 
our Subjects And the moneys soe made and stamped to be of the same species weight and goodnesse as our foresaid 
moneys in our said Tower of London are and I ought to be And wee doe further by theis p'sciit give full power and 
authoritie to you the said Sir Richard Vyvyan to doe in manner aforesaid all and every such I thing and things in 
touching and concerning the p’misses. as fully iargly and ainplie to ail intents and purposes as the Officers of our mynt 
m our said Tower of London I lawfully may doe with Ingotts Bullyon or Plate brought to the mynl there to be coyncd. 
And wee doe hereby authorize you the said Sir Richard Vyvyan to I receive for your payties and charges in coyning all 
such Ingotts Bullyon and Plate to be soe brought as aforesaid, the small allowances as in our said Tower are I paid, and 
noe more, without any Accompt to be rendred for the same And our further will and pleasure is and wee doe hereby 
will and require you I the said Sir Richard Vyvyan to pay or cause to be paid, soe much of the said moneys as shalbe 
made of all such Ingott Bullyon or Plate as shalbe delivered unto you I or your said Deputyes, (or ait the said mynl or 
mynts soc to be erected) by any of our Subjects to our use unto our trustie and welbeloved Sir John Berkley knight or 
such I other p’son or p’sons as wee shall appoint, hee or they giving unto you upon every such payment a Note of 
Receipt under his or their hand for so much money as I shalbe paid, which Note or Notes shall be to you a sufficient 
Discharge against us our heirs and Successors in that behalfe And our will and pleasure is I that theis our Ires patent 
shall have continuance during our pleasure In witness whereof we have caused theis our Ires to be made patent witnes I 
our selfe alt Oxford the third day of January in the Nyneteenth yeare of our Raigne p brc de private Sigillo willys 


APPENDIX 2: THE EXETER MINT BOOKS. 1643 

Account Book ‘B\ Exeter 1643 (CRO: V/BO/20) 

Cover Acquittances for 
plate rec^ for the 
Kings Use 

B B B B 

Exon 


Exon: 27 ° Septem 
1643 

Inside front cover blank 
Pages numbered I (r) - 8 (vj 
(!) 

29° Septembris 1643: 

toucht 
859 07 : , / ! : , 6 
untoucht 
23 0Z :V: 


Reed by mee S r Richard Vyvyan Kn l 
from M r Christopher Clarke the elder 
Mayor of the Cittye of Exon, eight 
hundred ffifty nine ounces one halfe & 
one quarter of an ounce of white tower 
toucht plate & twenty three ounces and 
one halfe ounce of untoucht plate. I say 
rec c * for his Ma 1 ' 65 use 
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delivered in P Bernard Sparke for 
my mar. Clir Clarke thelder 

883: 'U. 


30° Septem 1 643 

Rec 1 * by inee S 1 Richard Vvvyan Kn l from 

Nicholas Brooking of the Cittye of Exon loucht 

merchant one hundred ffiftye seaven ounces l57: oz 

of white Tower toucht plate, and thirieene 

ounces and one quarter of an ounce of guilt guilt 13 oz : ‘u 

plate. I say reed to his Ma lies use. 
del in by nice Nic: Broking 
This complete entry deleted 


(2) Blank 


(3) 

30° Seplembris 1643 

toucht 
200 : 0/ - 


deliver- in by mee Nie c : Broking 


Reed by mee S' Richard Vyvyan Kn* 
from Nicholas Brookinge of the Cittye 
of Exon Merchant two hundred ounces 
of white Tower toucht plate, I say reed 
for his Ma lles use 


5. 10 Oetobris 1643 

Reed by nice S 1 Richard Vyvyan Kn 1 toucht 

from Henry Waldron Esqr. two hundred 

sixtye fower ounces and one halfe ounce 264: oz ' ■* 

of lower toucht plate 

Deliver in by mee to his Ma lics use Henry Wairone 


5'° Oetobris 1643 

toucht 
333 : oz 

untouchl 

53: oz ' c 

delivred in by mee Alan Pennye 


Reed by mee S r Richard Vyvyan Kn 1 . from Cap 1 : 
Allen Penny of the Cittye of Exon, three hundred 
thirtye five ounces one halfe. one quarter, and one 
halfe quarter of white tower toucht plate, and 
fiftye three ounces and one halfe quarter of untouchl 
plate. I say reed for his Ma tles use 


14) {tower half of page, opposite entry for 14 October 164.1) 
30 8 b,is 1643 


Reed the day and yeare above sd by mee 
Edward Anthony of Exon Gouldsmith 


loucht 
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seaven hundred twentye six ounces and 
on halfe quarter of an ounce of while 
touchl plate being f parte?] of one thousand 
six hundred fllfty three ounces of toucht 
plate brought in at the Mime by 
John, Hunkyn gent. I say reed backe 
by S ir John Berkeleys direcion 
and warrant, by mee Edward Anthony 


(5) 

7 Octob 1643 

Reed by mee S 1 Richard Vyvyan Kn 1 

front John Hunkyn gent Secretarye 

to S r John Berkeley Kn 1 by the 

hande of M 1 Richard Hunkyn one hundred 

and eleaven ounces <4-t and halfe ounce 

of white tower touchl plate fforlye 

eight ounces and halfe ounce of guilt untouehl plate 

& twentye three ounces one halfe ounce 

one quartre ounce of white untoucht 

plate I say reed to his Ma lies use 

D-d in by-mee p me Ricard Hunkyn 

1 4 t0 Octobris 1 643 

Reed by me Sir Richard Vyvyan K 1 
from Sir John Berkeley Kn 1 gov’nor 
of Exon by the hande of John Hunkyn 
one thousand six hundred ffifty three 
ounces anti one quarter of an 
ounce of white tower toucht plate 
and ffifty three ounces and an 
halfe quarter of pcell guilt plate 
toucht to his Ma* s use 


John Hunkyn 

980.’ 4 reste ( annotation ) This entry in J Hunkyn 's hand 


(Interleaf between pages 4 and 5. a single sheet:) 

S r Richard Vyvyan deliver unto M r Edward Anthony 
all his plate or the products of it Except 
two hundred fortye fowre pounds six thirtee 
nc shillings & fowre pence w ^ 1 yo u are to 
issue forth for his Ma ,s . service[?| Given 
under my hand this 26 of October 1 643 

John Berkeley 


you are alsoe to except out of M r Anthonyes plate or the 
product thereof the summe ffowrscore & thirteen pounds 
six shillings & eight pence w L ^ you are to issue out for 
his Ma ts service in pt of money lent to his ma^ by John 
Bamplield Lsq r ., M 1 Anthony being soe much indebted to 
the sd M r Bampfield &-ass 7 4 to November 1643 


726: oz L 


toucht 
III : 02 'h 
guilt 

48 OZ 1 : 
untoucht 
23 oz 1 • 1 4 


touchl 
1653: \ 


pcell guilt 

53. 7, 


I consent to this 
Edward Anthony 


Hugh Hodges 
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Endorsement on verso: 

This wrilinge is to bee delivered to 
none but to Sir Richard Vivian 
Knighte whoe hath a note under 
my lumde lor it 


(6) Blank 


(7) 

I4lrtgbiis 1 643 


Reced by mee S r Richard Vy vyan Kn 1 
from Robert Duke of Otterton Esqr by the 
hande of William Stephens twentye one 
ounces one quarter and one halfe quarter 
of an ounce of while tower toucht plate 
and twelve ounces, one halfe ounce + one halfe 
quarter of an ounce of gilt toucht plate 

I say reed to his Ma t,es use 

delivered by mee Willm Stephens 

14 qbris[ SJr j [543 

toucht 

21 02 ' r. '/«. 

gilt toucht 
12 oz . 1 'r. V,. 

Reed by mee S 1 Richard Vyvyan Kn 1 . 
from George W'estcombe of Lindridge 

Esq r sixtye six ounces one halfe one 
quarter of an ounce, and one pennye 
weight of gilt toucht plate, and 
twentye eight ounces and one 
quarter of an ounce of white toucht 
plate. I say reed to his Ma t,es use 

gill 

66 oz .' r.'i.j* 

white toucht 

28‘ >z 1 j. 

Deliverd in by mee 

George Westcombe 


(Si 


M r Bamfields plate 

No: 3 1643 

Reed from S r John Berkeley Kn 1 
of whit touch plate sodered 
of Gilt touch sodered 
of gilt untouch 
of white untouch 

oz 

621-0-0-0-0 
825-0-0-0-0 
31-' 1 — 1 i — 0—0 

1 4— 0— 1 ■— 0 


Oct: 26: 1643 

M r Herman 

oz 

Reed from him of white touch 

800-0-0-0-0 


(9) < unnumbered ) Blank 

Remainder of Book B reads inward from the hack cover, which reads: 
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Receipts for other 
plate brought 
into the minte 

Exon 

Inside back cover blank 
( pages unnumbered ) 


(i) 


Exoil 

1643 

Plate reed to coyne for his Ma lles use 
by the appointin' of S’ John Berkley Kn' 



I0 C . Octob: 

ffroin M r Hodges 
of gilt toucht plate 
gilt untoucht 
white toucht 
white untoucht 

0095 OZ 

0036.'/,. 

01 52. '/i. '/i. 

00 14.0. 'A. 1 /,. _ 

at 4 S -I0 d - 
at 4 s . 2 d - 
at 4 s . 8 d - 
at 4 s 

li s d 
0022-19-02. 
0007-12-01. 
0035-12-10 
0002-17-06 

29°. Septemb 

M 1 Xpofer Clarke Snr 
of white toucht 
of white untoucht 

0859 o/ -.':. '.'4.0.0 
0023.'/:. 

at 4 s . 8 d - 
at 4 s 

0200-l2-02 d . 

0004-14-00. 

30 Septem: 

M 1 Nicholas Brooking 
of white toucht- 

0200. 

at 4 s . 8 d - 

0046-13-04 

5 t0 . Octob. 

M r Henry Waldren 
of white toucht 

0264.V: 

at 4 s . 8 d . 

0061-14-04 


<ii) 


5 to . Octob. 

M r Alan Pennye 
of white toucht 
of white untoucht 

0335 OZ .7:.V/,.- 
0053. 0. 0 . - 

at 4 s . 8 d . 
at 4 s 

li s d 
078-07-05 
010-12-06 

9°. Octob: 

Mr Hunkyn 
of white toucht- 
of gilt untoucht- 
of white untoucht 

01 II 02 . 1 /: 

0048. 'A 

0d23.'A. , A 

at 4 s . 8 d - 
at 4 s . 2 d - 
at 4 s 

026-00-04 

010-02-01 

004-15-00 

I4 t0 . Octob 

Mr Duke 
of white toucht 
of gilt toucht 

0021.0.'A.'/«.0- 

001 2.7:0. %.0- 

at 4 s . 8 d - 
al 4 s .10 d . 

li 

004-19-09 
003-01-00. gr 

14'°. Octob 

M r George Westcombe 
of gilt toucht- 
of white toucht 

0066. '/j.'A 

0028.0. 'a 

at 4 S -I0 d - 
at 4 s . 8 d - 

016-02-07. ob 
006-11-10. 

26° Octob 

am 

M r Ralph Herman 
of white toucht 

0800. 

at 4 s . 8 d - 

186-13-04 

M r Bampfeild 
of white toucht- 
of gilt toucht- 
of gilt untoucht 
of white untoucht 

062 loz 

0825 

0031 Vj-'a 

00 14.0. 'A. 'A 

at 4 s . 8 d - 
at 4 s . I0 d - 
at 4 s . 2 d - 
at 4 s 

li s d 

1 44- 1 8-00 
199-07-06 
006-12-03. ob 
002-17-06 

3". Novemb: 



8 to . Januarij 

S r John Davie Bart 



li s d 


of white touch!— 

01 56.0. 'U — 

at 4 s . 8 d . 

036-09-02 


of white untoucht 

0018 

at 4 s 

003-12-00 


of gilt toucht- 

0023— Vj - 

at 4 s -10 d - 

005-12-04. ob 

22° Ja: 

M r Walter Tross 





of gilt toucht 

01 12.'/, 

at 4 S -I0 d - 

027-03-09 

5 tw ITeb - 

M r Herman 





of gilt toucht 

0150. 

at 4 s — 1 0 d - 

036-05-00 


ffrom M 1 Anthony the Gouldsmith in money 




as p- S r John s . Order, p- 

for M r Bampfeild 

338-00- 00 



(iv) 


1643 

The totall of the receipts for plate amounting to 1 530* 

pd as ffolloweth 


li s d 

20° Octoli: 

to M r Hodges as the receipt 

— 300 -00 -00 

1°. Novemb 

more to him 

— 200 -00 -00 

3°. Novemb 

more to him 

— 060 -00 -00 

19°, 

more to him 

— 250 -00 -00 

29°. 

more to him 

150 -00 -00 

1 1 D . Decemb 

to Capt Pennye 

— 100 -00 -00 

24 t0 . Ja: - 

to M 1 Colleton 

— 100 -00 -00 

2 do . ffeb - 

to M r Hodges 

— 100 -00 -00 

9°, Martij - 

to M r Colleton 

— 050 -00 -00 

14 l °- 

to M r Colleton 

— 050 -00 -00 

2 do . April* — 

to S r John Berkley as the receipt 

— 100 -00 -00 


Sum 1460 1 ' -00 s -00 d 

Reed 1530 1 ' -18 s -I0 d ob 

pd- 1460 -00 -00 


remaines- 0070^' -18 s -10 d : ob 


Account Book ‘A’, Exeter J643 (CRO: V/BO/21 ) 

Cover Other Plate 

Reed & payed tor 

A: A: 

A: A: 

Exon 

Inside from cover blank 
Pages numbered I (e) -12 (v.) 

<n 


Oct: 9: 1643 
Offe Prince Maurice 

4:8: Of white touch 2299-0-0-0 

4: 6q: Of old touch 0051-0-' i-0 

4:10: Of Gilt touch 0062- ’-0-0 


Holes 


f £5 J6. OH. UK) 
(IU7.tr o 
1 15.02.01 j 



4:8 ob Of paxcell gill 0208-0-0-0 (48.19.04) 

4:0: Of untouch 0218-0-V.-0 ( 43.13.00 ) 


10 Oct: 

M 1 Hodges 

Of Gilt Touch 

Of Gilt untouch 

Of white touch 

Of white untouch 

Of white untouch — 


0095-0-0 
0036- V:-0 
0152- V/* 
0004-'/:-0 
0009-7-'u-7, 


(see Book B i 


I 

3337-Vj-O-Vk 


( 2 ) 


October 2 l ,h 1643 


2044' 


Reed of M r Anthonye 
of white toucht plate 

of white untoucht 

of guilt toucht 

216.* 

360 

189.':. A 


( @ 4.8 = 50. 10. 04 
@ 4.-= 72. 00. 00 
@4.10 = 45. 17. 




168. 07. 5’A) 

25 t0 . 8 bris 1643 




Reed of M r Clerke 
of while tower toucht 
plate at 4 s 8 d 

25'°. pd in full or this 99 1 '. 14 s . 5 d 

from M r Nicho: Hooper 
of white toucht plate 
of untoucht 7 

p d . in full of Mr Hoopers plate 1 1 b . 8 s . 7 d 

427. 7.. IV, 

037 OZ . 

013.0. m 


cancelled 

cancelled 

26 10 

Reed to his Ma ties use from Ralph 

Herman of Exon Gent, eight hundred 
ounces of white toucht plate, att two 
severall limes delivred in by G. Knowltng 

800 oz 


(This belongs with the 
acquittances in Book B ) 

Ul li .[03,)0 d 

2044. ' .-0-0 



(3) 




M r Bamfcilds 3 C . 9 bris 1643 

plate 

Sr John Berkley Knt 

Reed from A Mr. Hodges of white 

touch: plate- 

of gill toucht 

of gilt untoucht 

of white untoucht 

621 07 

825 oz 

03 1'.'. 
014.. 

1997-0 7 - 

( This belongs in Book B) 
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18°. 9 bris 1643 

Reed of Capt Alan Pennye 


of white toucht 

in lull pd for this I57° z at 4 s . 8 d - 36 h . 13 s . 10 d 

157.0.' 4 

cancelled 

4 s . 8 d . 

1 Bason at 4 s . I0 d 

more of toucht w 1 * 

more 

46. Vs. 7..V, 

1 I l -Vj. /4 

140.0.0. V» 

■ 0 »/, ii. 

(II. 06 . 6 /) 

(@ 4.8 = 63 . 07 . 07 ) 

more toucht i sugar dish — 

19. Vs. 'u 


4 s .10 d . 

of gill toucht 

029. Vs 

( 07 . 02 . 07 ) 


36. 1 3 s . 1 0 d . 

1997-'~'t4-VV.'» 


( 4 ) 

24 to pbris 

1409-0-0 



Reed in Rialls of Capt Alan 

Pennye at 4 s . I0 d . p-o z 
pd in full of this H)*'-12 s -00 

43.V;.'/j.V» 

cancelled 


23 ° t^bris 



Reed fro m r Bartlett of white 
toucht at 4 s . 9 d 
more att 4 s . 8 d 

4 t0 . Decetn s pd in parte 16*' 

23° Decemb. pd in full more 19*'. 2 s . Il d 

35 oz .''s 

114. V, 

cancelled 


20° 9 bris 1 543 




Reed of M r Lavars of toucht 

att: 4 s . l() d . 

pd in p te 200*' 

more pd in full 48*'. I8 s .4 d 

1030 oz 

cancelled 


21° 

Reed of M 1 Anthonye of touchl 

att 4 s . I0 d . p- 02 

more at 4 s . 8 d . ob 

I62.V.. 

022.' 

cancelled 


pd in full of this — 44**- 1 I s . 1 l d 

339*' - 5 s . 2‘* 

1409 



20° 9 bris 1643 




Reed of the Princes steward 
in plate at 4 s . 9 d . p- oz — 
more at 4 s . 8 d . p- oz — 

1 0 1 0/ 

89. l > 

cancelled 


pd ihen in full satisfaccon 

of this 47*' - 6 s . 7 d . (retie 44. 17. 05/ 


og c 9bris 

Reed from M r Coltin of 

white touch! at 4 s .9 d 68.' . cancelled 

9. I0 bns pd in lull 1 6 - 06 s . 6 d 



25 t0 9 bris 1643 


Rccd from M r Lavars of 

touch! a! 4 s . 10“ 900 oz 

pd in ptc 200**. 

more pd in full 1 7*'. 10 s . 

1°. I0 bris . 1643 

Of Peter Sainlhill Esqr 

of toucht plate- I Meg. deleted] 

deliverd hacke all. except the 

2 flaggons weying 101 .'/* 

281*’ - 03 s —01** {down 1. margin) 1270: (boxed, i: margin) 


cancelled 


(@ 4.8 = 23. II. 04) 


< 6 ) 


2**° | 0 bris | 643 


Reed of M r Tho: and Peter 
Atkins of white toucht plate - 

of gilt toucht 

of white untouehl 


45oz. V.*. V... 

16.0. Vi.V« 

14.0. 0.0 


2 do Kjbri.s 1643 


Reed of M r Augustine Drake 

of white toucht plate 

of gilt toucht plate 

of untoucht plate 


1 60 oz . 
042.0-0- 

008. 'j. 


(@ 4.8= 10. 14. 01) 
(@ 4.10 = 03. 19. / *U) 
(@ 4.- = 02. 16.00) 
(17. 09. 2 3/4) 


(@4.8= 3709. 07) 
(@ 4.10 = 10. 03. 00) 
f@ 4.- = 01. 14. 00) 


2 do 10 bris 1643 


Reed of M r Bartlett in Ryalls at 4 s . 10**. - 200 oz 

pd in pte 25*' 

more pd. in full 23*‘. 6. 8. 487 -‘6: V« 

48*'. 6. 8** 


cancelled 


17) 


2 do i ( )bris , 643 


Reed of M 1 Humphry Coggins of 

Tiverton of white touch plate - 60 oz . Vi. 

of gill toucht plate 13. j** 

2 do j 0 bris 1643 


Reed of M r Anthonyc of white 

toucht at 4 s . 8**. ob 

6 th pd in pte 50*' 


4.8= 14. 02. 04) 
(@ 4.10= 03. 03. 01) 


412. 'u 


(@ 4.8’o= 97.01. 00) 
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2 do 1643 




Reed of M r Walker of loucht at 
4 s . 10 d p- oz 

50 OZ . Vi 



ol toueht at 4 s . 9 d 
pd in full 22 1 ' . 5 s 

55. 

cancelled 
(rede 25. 05. 04) 


72 1 ' - 5 s 

591: ‘.Vj d 


(8) 

Reed in Rvalls of John Spillar 
at 4 s . 9“.?- oz 
pd in full therof — 41. ,4 s . I d . 

I73°z 

cancelled 
(41. 01. 00) 


9°. 10 bris 1643 


Reed of M r Lavars of toucht at 

4 s . I0 d . 

677 oz 

cancelled 

pd in full 169 1 '. 17 s . 2 d . 


(163. 12. 02) 

Reed of M r Bartlett of 
toucht at 

200 oz 

cancelled 

12°. pd in pte 25 b . 

15 pd in full more 22 b . 18 s . 4 d 


(This paid at 4 X . 0'!;) 


11°. 10 bris 



Reed of Capt Allan Pennye 
of white toucht plate 
of white untoucht 

24 oz 

I0 OZ . '/: 

(@ 4.X = 05. 12. 00) 
( @4. = 02. 02. 00) 


258 1 '. 19 s - 7 d - 

1084: Vi. 


(9) 

12°. I0 bris 




Reed of M r Anthonyc 
of white toucht at 4 s .8 d . 

1 I3 0Z . ' : 

(26. 00. 08) 


12° IO bris 1643 


Reed of Capt Allan Pennye 

of white loucht plate 

deliverd backe Capt Pennye of 
this p-cell 16 oz . 1 1 
more — 03, -0- 

19°. more delivered go r \ wife-20 oz . V 4 

75.'.3.'i.U 

(leaves 35.'l:J:,h.) 
(t.4 4.8 = OX. 07. 05) 

( uncoined) 

15°. Decembris 1643 



Reed of M r John Vicary of 
while toucht at 4 s . 8 d p- oz 
of untoucht white at 4 s — 
pd then in pte of this 20 b 

pH7|J b in full nf Ihiu. 7S I s 

189.' .-.' i 

003. 1 

cancelled 

45 1 '. I s 383 
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( 10 ) 

)5 to )0 bris J 643 


Reed of M' Ralph Ferehild[?J 
of Tiverton of white toucht- 

pate at 4 s .8 d p- oz 

of white untoucht at 4 s , p- oz 
pd in full of this 8*'. 9 s . 5 d . 

I5 t0 . Deeembris 1643 


Reed of Thomas Horwood of 
Burnestaple gent of white 

tower toueht plate 

more reed of him of other 
touch! plate at 4 s !0 d - 


itt 


more reed of him at 4 S :9 C 
amounting to 52*'. 2 s .' 


.ob. 


21°. December 1643 pd in full of this 52*'. 2 s . 


l6 to Deeembris 


31 oz, ..\ 
05..' :.% ,j d 


I41 0Z : 


061: '-4 . V, 

0I7.V, 


Reed of Capt Allan Pennye 

by the hande of M r John Godard of 

white touch! plate 4I 0Z . V- 

60*'. II s . 5 d - 299 -j d 


cancelled 

(sic) 

(OS. 09. 7'h) 


cancelled 


(@ 4.S = 09. 12. 06) 


(ID 


I6 |C) Deeembris 1643 


Reed of Robert Walker Esqr of 
while toueht plate at 4 s . 10“. p- oz 204 OZ . 

more reed of other plate at 4 s . 9 d . 1 38. 7» 

more then reed of him at 4 s . 9 d , 064 .V; ,'U 

21" lOber 

pd in full of this 97*'. 10 s . 10 d . 


18 ° 

Reed of M r Bartlett at 4 s . 1 0 d - 40 oz 
more reed at 4 s . 8 d 160. 

pd then in pte 25*' 

23° Decern pd in full of 

this more — 22*' - 


19 ° 

Reed of M r Lavars at 4 s . 1 0 d 330 OZ 

more reed 169,'/:- 

23°. Deeemb pd in full 120*'. 16 s . 8 d 

265*'. 07 s 6 d 1106:7:.'/- 


cancelled 


cancelled 


cancelled 
(retie 120. 14. 03) 


( 12 , 


20. 10 b ris 1643 

Reed of M r Robert Clearke 
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of white toucht plate at 4 s . 8 d . 


of untoucht plate at 4 s 
pd then in pie 40 d 

29° lObris 1643 pd M r Clearke more of this 30^' 
3°. Jan 1643 pd in full of this 22 h . 16 s . 8 d - 


39l oz . 


007. - '/, 


cancelled 


92 u . 16 s . 8 d 


398 7i 


Following page has been torn out 

Remainder of book reads from back cover inwards 

Back Cover Exon / 1 643 

Plate received to the 
Kings Use 

Exo (+ calculations) 

Inside back cover blank 
Pages unnumbered 
(i) 


Sept: 29: 1643 

Of M 1 ' Christopher Clarke Mayor ( acquittance , Bk B p .1) 

of Exon to the Kings Use 

Of white toucht 859 '/.• 'It 

Of white untoucht 023 'A 0 


30 Septembris 1643 

Of M r Nicholas Broking of (Book B, p.3) 

white toucht plate 200 oz . 


5 to . Octobris 1643 

Of Henrye Waldron Esqr 
of white toucht plate 264 (>/ \ 

5 l °. Octohris 1643 

Of Captaine Alan Pennye 

of white toucht plate--- 335 oz : ' 'a: '.<» 

of white untoucht 053: 0: 0: 


( Book B, p.3) 


(book B. p.3) 


(ii) Blank 


(Hi) 

2°. Octobris 1643 

(@ 4.B - Ob. 16.06. 
but not in Book B ) 


Of M r Gibbins of Exon of 

white toucht plate for his 029 o/ \ 0: ’ .i: 

Ma des use — 
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9°. 8 bris 1643 

Of M r John Hunkyn for his (Book B, p.5) 

Mat' es use of white touch) 1 1 l 0Z .V;. 

of guilt 048. 

of white untouchl 023. 'u. '/«. 


I4 t0 8 br ' s H 1643 of M r John Hunkyn for his Ma l ' es use. 

of white touch! 358 0Z .V.' 

more 382. Vs. 'a 

more 390 

more 469 

of pcell gilt touch! — 053 '/» 


(from E. Anthony, see 
Book B, p.5, etc . ) 


(iv) Blank 


APPENDIX 3: THE EXETER MINT EQUIPMENT, 1646 

Samuel Calley’s particular of goods seized by the Exeter Committee. 29 June 1646 (Public Record Office, 

SP 23/127/31): 

A particuler of the Goods of Sir Richard Vyvyan 
seized upon by order from the Comittee of Exiter 
June the xxix th 1646 

Imprimis Twenty lower Glass Bottles 
elleven nests of potts 
one iron scull 

five Iron potts great and small 

one double Ingott 

Fower Old irons 

two bolts one Iron Candlestickc 

three chizells 

one Brass plate 

two copper dishes and two copper panns 

one iron plate for nayling 

five under stamps not cutt 

six iron rings 

five Bating anvills 

six upper stamps not cutt 

one hamcr more 

one box of smale punchins and tooles 

one prof tongs one hamer for rounding 

one prof Brandirons 

two pr of tongs 

Eight hand hamers 

three under sledge stamps 

six pr of shears for clipping 4 great and 2 smale 

three rings to make leasts 

twenty three under stamps 

twenty three upper stamps 

The valew of the above said Goods 

Amounting to the sme of fifteene pounds 

Rid : Vyvyan 


I last three lines in Vyvyan s hand I 
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APPENDIX 4: PERSONS NAMED IN SIR RICHARD VYVYAN’S EXETER MINT 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, 1643, OR OTHERWISE RELATED TO VYVYAN’S MINTING 

OPERATIONS IN EXETER 


ANTHONY, Edward 

1591-1667; goldsmith; resident of St Petrock's, Exeter [MS]: Bailiff. 1633; Joint Treasurer (with W. Bartlett) of 
the Parliamentarian defence fund in Exeter, 1643, during which time he received £4,097.1 1.0 1 d in 'moneys and 
plate' after allowing for a loss of £367.1 2. 7d on the plate [Stoyle, p. 47]; appointed to receive money collected 
by agents and collectors of sequestrations in east and south Devon. 13 Sept. 1649 \CCCI, p. 162]; will 3 January 
1667. proved 13 August 1667 [Chanter, p. 4.51], 

ANTHONY, Mrs Hanna 

d. 1658; sister-in-law of E. Anthony [Coatc. pp. 225-6]; ‘Shipp - rate’: 4s. 6d. paid in St Olave’s parish. I March 
1639 [Brushfield, p. 264]; and see Coate, pp. 225-6 for Vyvyan's use of her house, perhaps as premises for the mint. 

ATKINS, Thomas and Peter 

?of Tiverton: Peter, son of Thomas Atkins baptised 11 December 1614 at Halberton. 4 miles E. of Tiverton; a 
Peter Atkins churchwarden at Tiverton, 1643 and will, 1657 [inf. Alan Voce, quoting International Genealogical 
Index and Martin Dunsford, Historical Memoirs of Tiverton, 1792]. 

BAMPFIELD. John 

A John Bampfield of Poltimore, Esq was appointed by the King to the Devon Commission of the Peace, early in 
1643, but purposely omitted from the Commission of May 1643; he was finally pardoned by the King in 
December 1643 [MS], 

BARTLETT, William 

d. 1646; goldsmith, first mention 1597; resident of St Mary Major, Exeter [MS]; Bailiff 1615 [Chanter, 
pp. 449-50]: buried St Maty’s Major 10 November 1646 [ibid.]: Joint Treasurer with E. Anthony of defence fund. 1643, 
accounting for the receipt of £36 1. 1 9. lOd of plate received - true value for a nominal £427. 10.08d [Stoyle, p. 47]. 

BERKELEY. Sir John 

d. 1678; of Bruton. Somerset, courtier: in 1642 joined the Marquis of Hertford at Sherborne, then to Cornwall as 
commissary-general under Hopton: C-in-C of royalist forces in Devonshire, 1643; Royalist Governor of Exeter, 
1643-6: after surrender, to Paris; in 1647, involved with Ashburnham in negotiations for the restoration of the 
King; |elc., see DNB ii, pp. 361-4]. 

BROKING. Nicholas 

d. 1666; Merchant; resident of St Olavc’s, Exeter, 1642 [MS]: Bailiff, 1641. 1647; Mayor, 1655: 'Shipp - rate’: 
10s. in St Olave's Parish, 1 March 1639 | Brushfield, p. 264], 

CALLEY, Samuel (the elder) 

d. 1683?; goldsmith, mentions 1645-1673: Freeman of the City 22 July 1645 [Coale. p. 225|; Bailiff 1667: 
token-issuer 1660s |W.94]; [Fry, p. 40. lists two administrations for ‘Samuel Calley’. in 1683 and 1690]. 

name also spelt variously Calle / on liis token j. Cawley, Cawly, Cowley. In letters to Vyvyan. 1646. he appears to 
sign himself Callee or Calley fCRO V/BO/22B(2). (4)}. 

CLARKE, Christopher the Elder 


Bailiff. 1638: Mayor, 1642: Parliamentary Commissioner for Devon. 1642: ‘Shipp-rate’ 15s. in St Olavc’s 
Parish, I March 1639 [Brushfield, p. 2641. 
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CLEARKE, Robert 

A 'Robert Clarke, yeoman' was present in Exeter during the siege of June-September 1643 [Stoyle, pp. 28-9, 
531 and appears to have been a man of some substance. 

COGGINS, Humphry, of Tiverton 

A Humphry Coggan. churchwarden at Tiverton, 1636; ? son of Humphry Coggan, mercer, buried in St. Peter’s 
Tiverton, 1632 [inf. A. Voce, quoting M Dunsford, Historical Memoirs of Tiverton, 1792). 

COLLETON. John 

Merchant [Stephens, p. 43]: Bailiff, 1637; Mayor, 1645; 'Shipp - rate": 10s. in St Olave's Parish. 1 
March 1639 [Brushfield, p. 264]; appointed to a royalist committee ‘for the raising of some considerable 
sum for his Majestic's service’, October 1643 [MS]; later, Li. -Colonel [MS]; compounded on Exeter 
Articles, 24 June 1646; fine at 1/10, £244. 5 August 1646 \CCC II, p. 1356]; assessed at £200, II May 
1647: petition 14 February 1651, that he has long since compounded on Exeter articles; assessment 
discharged the same day [CAM II. p. 805]; pass for John Colleton to Holland, 2 August 1650 [CSPD 
1650, p. 553 (I 111.14)]. 

DAVIE. Sir John. Bt. 

c. 1589-1654; of Creedy (in Sandford and of Crediton); Exter Coll. Oxford; MP for Tiverton, 1621-2; Sheriff of 
Devon. 1629-30; Baronet. 2 September 1641; ‘appears to have been a turncoat' IMS]: (Parliamentary) 
Commissioner for Devon. 1642 [Jenkins, p. 154); but also named on the King's Commission of Array for Devon, 
August 1642 |see Appendix to Hopton’s Helium Civile for text J ; compounded on Exeter Articles ‘for 
delinquency in acting for the King as a Commissioner for levying money for maintenance of his army’, 10 July 
1646; fine at 1/10, £800. 5 August 1646 |CCC II. p. 1388]; buried 13 October 1654 [Cokayne, Complete 
Baronetage (1900-09). II. pp. 143—4]. 

(son, 2nd Bt.. also Sir John. 1612-78; succeeded October 1654; MP for Tavistock, May-December 1661 ) 
DRAKE. Augustine 

[1; Tucker; Master of Company of Weavers. Fullers and Shearmen of Exeter, 1617; d. 16411. 

II: d. 1646: son of I: merchant and serge exporter: resident of St Mary Steps. Exeter [MS]: in 1642 added £10 to 
his father’s £50 left to the Company of W, F and S (‘Drake’s Charity’): appears to have been a royalist 
sympathiser [MS]; [both Joyce Youings. Tucker's Hall Exeter ( Exeter 1968), pp. 82, 137]. 

DLIKE, Robert, of Otterton 

c. 1601-1665; served in the Parliamentary army during 1642-3 and is known to have been in Exeter during 
the siege of June-September 1643 IMS] (= 'Major Duke", Stoyle pp. 17-187); appears on lists of justices in 
1647 and 1654; sheriff 1658 [JJ. Alexander, ‘An Otterton Notebook’, TOA 50 (1918). at p. 500. also for 
dates]. 

FERCHILD. Ralph, of Tiverton 
(Not traced) 

GIBBINS, Mr, of Exeter 

?John Gibbons, haberdasher, of St George, Exeter; certificate that he has not been sequestered or 
proceeded against for delinquency. 27 April 1652 fCCC V. p, 3259]: or '/Richard Gibbons, merchant, of 
Exeter [MS], 

HAWKES, Thomas 

d. c. 1646; clerk of the Exeter mint [Coate, pp. 227—8]; the word ‘Hawkes’ appears faintly among various 
annotations on the cover of Mint book B. 
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HERMAN, Ralph 

d. 1662 [Chanter]; goldsmith, first mention 1618; resident of St Marlin’s, Exeter; Bailiff, 1632; Sheriff, 1646 
[Chanter]; Mayor, 1648, 1652; Will, 25 July 1661 [Jenkins, p. 326], proved 15 Apr, 1662 [Chanter, pp. 450-1]; 
was appointed one of the chief collectors of the money gathered in Exeter ‘for the necessarie defence of the 
Kingdoms of England and Ireland’ in July 1642 | M S ] ; elected to the royalist Committee for raising money for 
the King’s service, October 1643 [MS], 

HODGES, Hugh 

Attorney, of Sherborne, Dorset; Deputy Treasurer of the royalist Western army; 23 April 1646, compounds for 
delinquency; ’was first in service under the Marquis of Hertford, and was servant and clerk to the treasurer of 
his army. After the army was delivered up to Prince Maurice, continued in his post till November twelve 

months, when he deserted' - 20 August, fine £200 [CC’C II, p. 1200]; 1 1 May 1647, 'Hugh Hodges 

late attorney of Common Pleas' assessed at £150 - 18 May 1649, to be sequestered for non-payment - 21 
November 1649, assessment discharged, ‘he having paid 261. 8s. Od in the country, and being much in deht' 
[CAM II, p. 810], 

HOOPER, Nicholas 

?Rev. Nicholas Hooper of Oxford, Rector of St Edmund’s, Exeter, 1632 - , sequestered by order of Parliament. 
October 1642; a royalist [MS]; d. before the Restoration [W.J. Harte, TDA 69 (1937), 41-72 at p. 61 ]. 

NORWOOD, Thomas, of Barnstaple 

Gentleman. 

HUNKYN. John 

Gentleman; Secretary to Sir John Berkeley; a ‘Lt-Colonel Hunkins' was made royalist governor of Tiverton 
Castle in October 1645 [MS, quoting BL Thomason E264 (25), 1 October 1645] and may be the same man, or 
Richard Hunkyn: this new governor was apparently put out of his post and deserted to Parliament [MS - BL 
Thom. E 305 (16)]; a John Hunkyn of Liskeard, gent., begged to compound, 18 June 1650, not being 
sequestered, for delinquency in the late wars; fine at 1/6. £1.6s.8d. 22 October [CCC III. p. 2375 and Coate, 
Cornwall, p. 37 1 1. 

LAVERS, John, senior 

Goldsmith, mentioned between 1625 and 1656; resident of St Mary Major. Exeter [MSJ; Bailiff, 1641; a 
wartime royalist, he possessed extensive lands in St David’s parish [MS]; compounded on Exeter 
Articles for delinquency in bearing arms against Parliament, 14 July 1646; fine at 1/10, £152, 22 July 
[CCC II, p. 1398]; assessed II May 1647 at £100: assessment discharged, 13.4.1650, he having 
compounded at Goldsmiths Hall on Exeter articles [CAiW II. p. 820]; buried at St David’s 30 January 
1672? [Kent]. 

MAURICE. Prince 

1620-1652; third son of Frederick V, Elector Palatine and Elizabeth, daughter of James 1 of England; 
Lieutenant-General in the West under the Marquis of Hertford. 1643, present at many engagements; captured 
Exeter (4 September) and Dartmouth (6 October), resigned western command in December 1644 when 
commissioned Major-General of Worcs, Salop, Herefordshire and Monmouth; in Oxford at final surrender, 
thence to Holland. July 1646; subsequently a royalist privateer; lost at sea on West Indian expedition, 1652 
[DNB xiii. pp. 95-97], 

PENNY(E), Alan, Captain 

d. 1664 or 65; merchant, of St Martin's parish; Bailiff. 1636: Mayor 1664. died in office; ‘1636 Aug 16, 
Paid Jo: Seriant a Topshatn carrier for bringing up a Quarter of Mr Alan Pennies Newcastle coal . . . Aug 
18 Paid Mr Allan Penny, in Southernhay vj s viij 1 ’ for the abovesaid Quarter of Seacole . . .' | Brnshfield, p. 
226]; 'Alan Penny suspected to be an ill-affected person to the peace of this City and endeavouring to 
labour others to do the same . . .’, committed to gaol, 8 December 1642 [ERO Sessions of the Peace, Bk 64, 



I 24. quoted by Andrielie, p I 7 8 J ; elected to the Council of 24 (Exeter’s governing body) in September 
1644. attending all meetings. 21 September 1644 - 25 February 1645, missed meetings of II March. 17 
April and 20, 22 May (absent front city?), thereafter attended 80% of meetings from 14 June until surrender 
in April 1646 IMS]: on 20 September 1644, directed with townclerk to ’attend the commissioners for the 
associated counties' concerning the rehousing of almspeople ejected from their homes' [MS]: treasurer of 
royalist 'Western Association' later in the war [MS]: commanded a company in Exeter during the siege of 
1645-6 [MSj; to France following the city's surrender [MSJ; an Allen Penny begged to compound on 
Exeter Articles for delinquency: 'was there whilst it was a garrison for the King’, 27 June 1646; petition 
renewed 14 April 1649, fine at 1/6, £122. 4. 2d, 9 July; reduced to 1/10, £87.l6.8d, 9 August 1649 |CCC II. 

р. 1368]. 

SAINTHILL, Peter 

1593-1648: of Bradninch, JP [MS]; MP for Tiverton. I640-. in the Short and Long Parliaments: disabled 
January 44; a Commissioner of Array in 1642 and a royalist excise commissioner in 1644 [MS]: a leading light 
of the royalist party through much of the war [MS]: the King stayed at Bradninch. 27 July 1644: exiled in Italy 
1646, died 12 August 1648 at Leghorn |F.B. Troup, TDA 21 (1889). 417-18. quoting R. Sainthill, An OIUi 
Podrida (London. *1844). i., pp. 298-9], 

SPII.LAR. John 

(Not traced) 

TROSSE, Walter 

of Fenitoil; information laid that he ‘set forth a man, horse and arms in the troop of Capt. Win Isaac, who 
commanded for the King’, noted ’proof not full' [CAM HI. p. 1353]. 

VICARY, John 

?of Adrington; Administration, 1651 [Fry. p. 196], 

VYVYAN, Sir Richard, Bt. 

с. 1613-1665; of Trelowarren, Cornwall; educ. Exeter Coll., Oxford (matric. and B.A.. 20 June 163! ); knighted 
I March 1636 [J. Foster. Alumni Oxonicnsis (1892), IV, p. I548J; MP for Penryn, April 1640 and for Tregony, 
November 1640; disabled January 1644; commissioned Colonel of Foot, Hundred of Powder, 1 August 1642 
[CRO V/BO/4]: commissioned to coin, M November 1642 [V/BO/18], expanded to take in the Exeter operation, 
3 January 1644 [V/BO/22A]; commissioned Captain of Denis Head fort. Helford, Cornwall, 19 February 1644 
[V/BO/6]; attended Oxford Parliament. January 1644; cr. Baronet at Boeonnoc. 3 September 1644 [warrant, 
V/BO/7; letters patent. 12 January 1645, V/BO/9J; begs to compound on Exeter articles. 30 June 1646; 
proceedings stayed: fine at 1/10: £600. with £98 allowed for debts, personal estate to be restored, 8 October; 
complains that certain iron ware & other goods have been seized. 8 November |C’CC II. p. 1 190]; etc., see Coate. 
passim ; after Restoration, a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber and Governor of St. Mawes Castle [13 July 1660, 
V/BO/IO]; MP for St Mawes 17 March 1663: d, 3 October 1665; buried in church of St. Mawgan-in-Meneage 
(Lizard. Cornwall). 

WALKER. Robert 

c. 1597-1673; merchant: Governor of the Company of Merchants of Exeter trading to France. 1636 
[Stephens, pp. 43-4]: Bailiff, 1633; Mayor. 1639: ‘Shipp-rate’ 15s. in St. Olave's. 1 March 1639 
[ B ru sh field , p. 265]; MP for Exeter in Short and Long Parliaments, disabled 1643; attended Oxford 
Parliament. January 1644: compounded on Exeter Articles 'for delinquency in retiring from the House of 
Commons . . . and contributing 40 I. to the King’s service’, 30 April 1646; fine at I / 1 0. £889, 28 December 
1647 |CCC II, p. 1259]; assessed II May 1647 at £500. discharged 13 April 1650, same reason as Lavers 
[CAM II. p. 820], 

WALROND. Henry 

of Bradlield. Esq.? [MS]; Parliament Commissioner for Devon, 1643 |Jenkins, p 154|; appointed to 
Parliamentary Committee for raising money in Devon. August 1643 |MS|: pardoned by the King for his 
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rebellion, 9 September 1643 [MS]; appointed to Committee of Devon, 13 September 1649 ]CCC 1. p. 
153J. 

WESTCOMBE. George 

of Lin(d)ridge, Esq.; connected with Exeter? [MS]; a gentleman of this name contributed 15s 6d to the collection 
made in St Petrocks, Exeter, for the defence of the Kingdom. July 1642 [MS]; placed on the Devon Commission 
of the Peace by King Charles I, 24 November 1643 [MS]; compounded for delinquency in adhering to the King's 
forces; fine at 1/6, £216, 5 July 1649 [CCC III, p. 19461: assessed I September 1651 at £80. discharged 22 
January 1652, having paid £40 in the country and £10 as ordered on 9 January 1652 \CAM}. 

The following also appear in the mint books, being the names of persons bringing parcels of plate on behalf of the 
individual indicated: 

GODARD. John (A. Penny): of Tiverton? - a John Goddard mentioned as a 'new discovery’, sequestrable but not 
compounded. 13 November 1651 [CCC I. p. 502]; a John Goddard of Tiverton, token-issuer 1657 [W.322], d. 1663, 
“sometime Maior of this Borough' [note in Williamson to the Goddard token], 

HUNKYN. Richard (J. Hunkyn): see above, under J. Hunkyn. 

KNOWL1NG, G. (R. Herman): George Knowling, apprentice to Herman; goldsmith, d.1675 [KentJ. 

SPARKE, Bernard (Chr. Clarke): servant to Clarke? 

STEPHENS, William (R. Duke): a man of this name served in Capl. Thomas Ford’s company during the 
parliamentarian defence of Exeter in 1643 [Stoyle. pp. 9, 12, 14, 16], 


Authorities cited 

Andriette = E.A, Andriette, note 50 above. 

Brushfield = T.N, Brushfield, note 20 above. 

CAM = Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Advance of Money 1642-1652, edited by M.E. Green 
(1888). Parts I— III. 

CCC = Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, & c,. 1643-1660 , 5 volumes, edited bv 
M.A.E. Green (1890). 

Chanter = J.F. Chanter, note 21 above. 

Coate = Mary Coate, note 1 above. 

Coate. Cornwall - Mary Coate, Cornwall in the Great Civil War and Interregnum (Oxford. 1933). 

Fry = E.A. Fry. Calendars of Wills and Administrations relating to the Counties of Devon and Cornwall 
(Plymouth, 1908). 

Jenkins = A. Jenkins, Civil and Ecclesiastical History of the City of Exeter and its Environs , . ., 2nd Edition 
(Exeter. 1841). 

Kent = T.A. Kent, note 4 above. 

Stephens = W.B. Stephens, Seventeenth-Century Exeter: a study of Industrial and Commercial Development 
(Exeter, 1958), 

MS = information supplied by Mark Stoyle, January and July 1992. 

Stoyle = Mark Stoyle. note 16 above. 

W. = G.C. Williamson. Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century (1889): Devonshire tokens: Vol. I. 
pp. 129-62. 
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Privy marks 




KEY TO APPENDIX S 

® 0 

0 

@ 



1 2a 

2b 

3 

4 

5=Ex 6=Tower. several forms 


Lettering 

, CHPvlSTOA 

2 CHRIS TO A 
, CHRISTO A 


4. =3, with replacement H 

5. =small set. 1644 

‘ CHRISTO A 


Punctuation 

I, 2, 4=number of pellets; 3a=semicolon, comma above; 3b=semicolon, comma below' 


Shields 



1 2 3 (type) 4 (type) 


Harps 



12 C3 H3 4 

(6=small harp, 1644) 

Scots lions 




Lys 

1 2 2 ' 


English lions 


HI H2 


Cl C2 3 4 


2 3 3' 


(General: x=Punch found only on this die; s=Small punch, not further classified) 
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APPENDIX 5: CLASSIFICATION OF THE DIES OF THE TRURO-EXETER SERIES 




p.m. 

letters 

/nine. 

shield 

harp lion 

lys 

lions dale RCL 







IS) 


(E) 

Gold 









Ten shillings 









obverse 

A 

3 

I 

3a 




- 

reverse 

1 

0) 

2 

2, 1 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

Twenty shillings 









obverse 

A 

3 

Ox. 

1, 2 




1.2 

reverse 

1 

3 

Ox. 

1 

X 

as shiiling.4 

X 

as 4 1 


2 

4 

1 

1 

X 

4 4 

2 

3(‘) 2 

Silver 









Cnwns 

obverses 

A 

3 

2' 

3a 




I 


B 

3 

3 

2, 3b 




2 


C 

3 

3 

2 




3ff 


I) 

6 

6 

2 







I Off 

reverses 1 

3 

2' 

1, 3a 

4 

C3 

Cl 

X 

1 
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2 

3 

3 

2, 3b 

3 

4? 

3 

2 

2 
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3 

3 

3 

2. 3b 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 
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4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2 

2 


4 

5 

3 

3 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2 

2 


4a 

6 

3 

3 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2 

2 


- 

7 

3 

3 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2 

2 


5 

8 

4 

3 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2 

2 

16-44 

6 

9 

4 

3 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2 

7 

1644 

7 

10 

4 

3 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2 

2 

1644 

7var. 

II 

4 

3 

1 

4 

113 

C2 

7 

2 

1644 

8b 

12 

4 

3 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2 

7 

1644 

8c 

13 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

C2 

2 

2 

1644 

8a 

14 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

C2 

2 

2 

1644 

8 

15 

4 

6 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2 

2 

1644 

8d 

16 

5 

6 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2 

7 

1645 

9. Ila 

17 

5 

6 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2 

2 

1645 

9a, 1 1 

18 

4 

6 

1 

4 

H3 

C2 

2' 

2 

1645 

10 

19 

6 

6 

1. 2 

4 

5 

C2 

2* 

2 

1645 

12 

20 

6 

6 

1, 2 

4 

5 

C2 

2* 

2 

1645 

12a 

21 

6 

6 

2, 1 

4 

5 

C2 

2' 

7 

1645 

12b 

22 

6 

6 

2, 1 

4 

5 

C2 

2’ 

7 

1 645 

12c 

23 

6 

6 

■) 

4 

5 

C2 

2' 

2 

1645 

1 2d 

24 

6 

6 

1. 2 

4 

5 

C.2 

2* 

2 

1645 

12c 

25 

6 

6 

1.2 

4 

5 

C2 

2* 

7 

1645 

1 2e- f 

26 

6 

6 

1. 2 

4 

5 

C2 

2' 

2 

1 645 

12c- 171 

27 

6 

6 

L 2 

4 

5 

Cl 

2’ 

2 

1645 

l2c-r/2 

28 

6 

6 

1. 2 

4 

5 

C2 

2' 

2 

1645 

I2f 

29 

6 

6 

L 2 

4 

5 

C.2 

2* 


1645 

I2j;-i/l 


Notes 


Oxford 

portrait of 1643 
(? and as 
2s 6d. 17) 


modified letter C 

=B. with 
punctuation 
modified: also 
used for half 
pound. RCL I 
=C, rccut (?) 

modified letter C 


AVSPCE 
also half pound. 
RCL I 


French arms 
inverted 
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/>. in. 

tellers 

punc. 

shield luu'ii 

lion 

tys 

lions 

dale 

KCL 

Notes 







IS) 


(El 




JO 

6 

6 

1.2 

4 

5 

C.2 

2' 

2 

1645 

1 2a— i/2 


31 

6 

6 

2. 1 

4 

5 

C2 

2' 

2 

1645 

I2.i 


Hal f crowns 
obverses 












A 

Bustle 

1 

1.2.4 







- 

horse walking 1. 

B 

1 

1 

2. 1 







•> 

galloping 1.. 
baton 

C 

2b 

1 

1 







10-1 1 

walking 1. 

D 

i 

1 

1 







9 

walking 1. 

E 

2a 

•> 

3a 







3-4 

galloping L. 
sword 

F 

2b 

■> 

3a 







5 

galloping .. 
sword 

G 

J 

2 

3a 







8 

walking 1 
walking 1 1 1. 

11 

3 

3 

3b 







6-7 

1 

3 

3 

3b 







- 

=H. legend reeul 

J 

3 

3 

3b 







12-17 

walking ' 1 1. 

K 

3 

Ox 








1 9 cic 

Oxford Briot' 
horse 

l. 

3 

3 

1 







1. la 

galloping ' . 












1.. baton. 












over arms 

M 

4 

3 

1 







22-24 

walking 1., 












squat figure 

N 

4 

3 

1 







18; 

walking i l„ 











26ff. 

twisted tail 

reverses 












1 

Bugle 

1 

1.4 

0) 

X 

(HI) 

X 

X 


- 


2 

2a 

1 

2.4 

1 

1 

HI 

1 

1 


4. 9. 1 1 


3 

2b 

1 

2.4 

1 

1 

HI 

1 

1 


10 

French arms 
inverted 

4 

2b 

2 

2. 1.4 

2 

•> 

HI 

1 

1 


3.5 


5 

3 

2 

3a 

2 

2 

HI 

] 

1 


8 


6 

3 

3 

3b 

2 

H3 

H2 

2 

2 


2.6 

p.m. reeul?' 

7 

3 

3 

4. 3a 

2 

H3 

H2 

2 

2 


7 


8 

3 

3 

1.3b 

2 

H3 

H2? 

2? 

o 


12 

sole specimen 
d/s truck 

9 

3 

3 

2.3b 

3 

H? 

3 

o 

2 


17 


10 

3 

3 

2. 3b 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 


15 

AVSPCK 

11 

3 

3 

2. 3b 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 


16 


12 

3 

3 

2, 3b 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 


, 


12a 

3 

3 

2. 3b 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 


- 


13 

3 

3 

1.3b 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 


18 


14 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 


14 


15 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

? 

2 


- 


16 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 


13. 19 


17 

3 

Ox 

2. 1 

X 

X 

X? 

X 

X 


20 


18 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 


19a 


19 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 


- 


20 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 


_ 


21 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 


- 

inverted 

garniture 

22 

3 

3 

1 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1642 

1 


28 

4 

3 

1 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3* 

1642 

la 
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3 
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APPENDIX 6: SCHEDULE OF DIE-COMBINATIONS AND SPECIMENS 

The following list gives all die-combinations known to the writer and the specimens which have formed the basis 
of this study. As far as possible, the coins have been examined and duplication avoided by verification of weights 
and comparison with illustrations of others. Apart from the Lockett Collection, citations of specimens from older 
collections, which lack weights and often lack illustrations, have generally been omitted. A modern replica is also 
here placed on record. An asterisk before a number indicates that both sides of that specimen are illustrated: an 
asterisk after a number indicates illustration of its reverse only. 


OOLO COINS 
Ten Shillings 

undated 

A I * I . BM R0872, 4.49g; *2. BM 44-4-25. 2697, in silver. 9.30g. 

Twenty shillings 

undated 

A I *1. BM 1954-10-2. 35 (Farquhar), 9.06g; *2. Baldwin (Ryan 527). 9.08g. 
A2 *1. BM 1956-10-10. 2 (Lockett 2505). 9.04g. 

SILVER COINS 

Ten shillings {struck from dies for crown) 

undated 

C7 I. BM SSB 66-98. 59.1 8g. 

Five shillings (Crown) 

undated 


A I *1. BM CHB 618, 30. 14g: 2. BM E0933. 29.49g: 3. AM. 29.44g; 4. AM. 29.38g; 5. AM, 28.80g: 6. FM. 
30.43g: 7 FM, 29.86g: 8. FM. 29.20g: 9. FM. 29.10g; 10. FM. 29.05g: 1 1 . FM. 2K.98g; 12. FM. 28.65g: 13. 
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GH 289, 28.75g; 14. GC 1246. 29.88g; 15. RM HI 181, 29.l9g; 16. ANS, 29.23g; 17. SCM (Taunton hd). 
29.90g; 18. B. 29.47g; 19. B. 29.36g; 20. B. 27.94g; 21. S, 29.l2g; 22. L 2506; 23. L 3505; 24. WCC 107. 
28.55g; 25. BR 1008, 29.13g: 26. BR 1009, 29.2 1 g: 27. C I8.ii.92, 100. 29.70g; 28. GL 5.ii.92, 108, 29.80g; 
29. S6. 102. 29.35g: 30. S3 1. 21 1. 29.82g; 31. S32. 443. 29.69g; 32. S50, 738, 28.88g; 33. S70. 176. 29.73g; 
34. S70, 177. 29.34g; 35. S70. 178, 29.4lg; 36. CNA20, 1361, 29.3lg; 37. PCI, 29.39g; 38. PC, 29.l3g; 39. 
PC 3 (W 314), 29.97g; 40. PC3, 29.23g;4l. W 315. 

B2 I . BM 1915-5-7, 159, 25.76g; 2. EM. 29.75g; 3. ANS (L.2507), 28.39g; *4. B, 29,32g; 5. WCC 108, 29.95g; 

6. BR 1010, 29.56g; 7. S70. 180. 29.40g; 8. PCI. 28.55g. 

C3 l.GC 1245. 27.44g;2. ANS. 29.54g; 3. L 3506; 4. WCC 109. 28.47g; 5. BR 101 1. 25.57g; 6.* PC3. 28.54g; 

7. W 316; 8. GL 19.vi 1990, 889 (square!). 

C4 * I . BM 1896-12-2, 91. 27.04g; 2. L 2508; 3. WCC 1 10, 28. 19g; 4. BR I0l2.28.00g. 

C5 I . RCM, 28.37g; 2. WCC 111, 27.82g; 3.* PC3 (S 65. 1057), 28.98g. 

C6 1.* BM 1935-4-1, 7366. 28.52g; 2. AM. 29.42g; 3. AM, 27.78g; 4. B, 27.44g; 5. B, 27.43g; 6. SI 1. 261. 

28.69g; 7. SI 6. 58, 27.74g; 8. PCI. 29.37g. 

C7 1 *BM 1895-7-5. 8 (F.W hd). 27.88g; 2. WCC 1 12, 28.15g; 3. PC3 (S70, 179), 29.40g; 4. PCI. 28.7 1 g. 

1644 

C8 1 . BM E0934. 28.68g; 2. AM, 29.22g; 3. AM. 25.74g: 4. ANS. 29.08g; 5. S. 29.32g; 6 L. 2509; 7. WCC 1 1 3, 
28.85g; 8. WCC 1 14, 28.83g; 9. BR 1032, 28.80g; 10.* PCI (W 3l9),27.48g. 

C9 I* BM E0935, 27.72g: 2. ANS, 29.09g; 3. WCC 115 (L 2510), 27.08g; 4. BR 1033, 28.96g: 5. S4. 618, 
28.36g; 6. S 1 1 . 262, 28.94g; 7. PC3, 27.37g; 8. W 320. 

CIO I.* WCC 116, 28.74g. 

Cl I 1 . AM. 26.09g; 2. FM. 26.77g; 3. WCC 1 19, 29.03g; 4. BR 1035, 28.34g; 5 * PCI (S34, 707), 28.78g; 6. W 322. 

CI2 1 * EM. 29.89g; 2. FM. 29.39g; 3. B (W 323). 28.13g;4. WCC I20.29.60g; 5. PC3. 28.7lg. 

CI3 I. BM E0937. 29.85g; 2. AM. 28.28g; 3. GH 292, 28.44g; 4.* GC 1244. 29.24g; 5. RAMM (S 82, 130); 6. 
WCC 118, 27.95; 7. BR 1034, 28.4 1 g; 8. PC3, 28.40g. 

C14 1. BM E0936. 27.3 lg; 2. WCC 117. 29.09g; 3. S46. 638, 28.93g; 4. GL 4.xi.92. 514 (S62. 187); 5.* PC3. 
28.64g: 6. RAMM (W 321 ). 

Cl 5 I.* S6. 106 (L 4573). 28.19g; 2. RAMM (W 324). 

1645 

CI6 1. BM 1935-4—1. 7367. 27.38g; 2. AM, 28.50g; 3. GH 293. 28.84g; 4. B, 29.00g; 5. B (L 2511), 27.39g; 6. 
BR 1037. 26.65g; 7.* PC3 (WCC 121). 28.98g. 

CI7 I . BM SSB 70-54, 28.55g; 2. WCC 122. 26.32g; 3. BR 1036. 25.69g. 

DI6 I. BM 1935-4-1. 7368. 28.61 jj; 2. GH 294. 29.28g; 3. NMW 83.30H/8 (BR 1040). 28.95g; 4. B, 28.00g; 5. 
WCC 125, 27.04g: 6. GL 24,iii. 1987. 449. 28.6lg. 

DI7 I.* BM 1 896-12-2. 92. 28.55g: 2. BM E0940. 28.47g; 3. EM. 29.29g; 4. EM. 28.79g; 5. ANS (L 2513). 
29.04g: 6. WCC 124. 27.92g; 7. BR 1038. 28.08g; 8. PCI. 28.5 1 g: 9. PC3. 28.94g; 10. RAMM (W 325). 

D 1 8 I. BM 54-6-21. 61. 29.04g; 2 * C.II 295. 28.34g: 3. ANS. 28,l.3g; 4. RAMM (L25I2); 5. BR 1039, 29.00g; 
6. PCI. 29.1 6g; 7. PC 3 (WCC 123). 28.74g. 
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DU) I. AM. 28.03g;*2. L 2514; 3. WCC 126. 28.5lg. 

D20 I. ANS. 29.47g; 2. BR 1041 , 29.52g: 3.* PC3 (WCC 127). 28.62g; 4. CNA20, 1362. 28.53g. 

D2I I. BM £0938.28.43"; 2. B. 28. 19g: 3. WCC I2S. 27.02g: 4. BR 1042. 28.80g; 5. SI I. 263. 29.28g; 6.* PCI, 
27.99g. 

D22 I * AM. 27.64g: 2. B. 29.04g; 3. I. 3508; 4. WCC 129, 29,06g: 5. BR 1043. 26.72g; 6. S54. 609, 29.30g; 7. 
PC3. 28.93g; 8. W 326; 9. W 327; 10. RAMM (Ryan 1179). 

D23 I. B. 28.56«; 2. WCC 130. 30.03g; 3. S50. 740. 29.77g; 4.* PC3. 28.97g: 5. RAMM (W 328). 

D24 l> BM 1935-4-1. 7369. 28.72g; 2. ANS. 29.00g; 3. WCC 131. 28.83g: 4. SY 23.iii.86. 164. 29.15g. 

D25 I BM 1938-7-1. I. 28.93g; 2. RM (HI 182). 27.52g; 3.* BR 1044. 28 29g; 4. S32. 444. 27.76g. 

D26 I * AM. 29. 16g; 2. W'CC 1 32. 28.28g; 3. GL 9.ix.9Z 38; 4. PC3, 28.74g, 

D27 L* GH 296, 29.25g; 2. B. 28.99g; 3. WCC 133. 28 I5g; 4. S6, 107. 29.05g. 

D28 L* AM. 28.80g. 

D29 L* GC 1 247. 28.42g; 2. B. 29.06g: 3. L 4575: 4. WCC 1 34. 29.27g: 5. PC3. 28.89g. 

D30 I. AM, 28.24g; 2. AM. 27.35g: 3. FM. 28.23g: 4. B. 28.93g; 5. BR 1045. 28.29g: *6. PC 3 (WCC 135). 
29.42a. 

D3 I I. BM F.0939, 29.37g; 2. FM. 28.39g; 3. S. 28.45g; 4« PC 3 (WCC 1 36). 28.55g: 5. CN A20. 1 363. 29. 1 7g. 
Two shillings and sixpence I Half crown) 

undated 

A I *1. BM El 039. 13.97g; 2. BR 1021. I3.48g; 3. PC, I4.l0g; 4. PC, I5.53g; 5. PC. 15-22" (No. 5 not 
verified). 

B6 I. BR 1015 (Bovcy lid). I4.62g; v 2. PC2. I4.65g. 

C'2 *1. BM 54-6-21.65, 13.1 5g; 2. B. I4.33g. 

C3 *1. BM 1935-4-1.7450. I3.52g (EW?); 2. B. I4.44g;3. BR 1020 (L 2518), I4.24g; *4. PCI. I3.54g. 

D2 *1. BM 1895-7-5. 46 (EW). I6.29g; 2. BM El 040, I5.05g: 3. PC 2 (L 3510). I4.00g. 

E2 * I . BM 4 1 -7-30. 395. 14.76g: 2. L 4576. 

E4 * I . B M E 1 042, l4.63g;2.BR 1016 (L 2516), I4.25g; 3. GL 25. iv. 1955, 122 (Farquhar). 

F4 * I BM 1895-7-5, 53 (EW). I4.63g; 2. *GH 289, I4.|7g. 

G5 *1. BM 1895-7-5. 49 (EW). 14.90g: 2. BM 1895-7-5. 55 (EW). 15.22g: 3. PCI (L 2517). I4.52g. 4. SO 
20. xi. 1933. 500 (Morrieson). 

G7 *1. PC (L 3509, BR 1019). I4.89g. 

lift * I. NMW 84.34H/2. 14.64g: 2. PC2. I4.26g; 3. BR 1017 (L 2519). 1 4.3 1 g: 4. Farquhar 124. 

H7 I. BM 1935-4-1, 7451. I4.68g; *2. BM E 1 04 1 . !4.58g; 3. AM. I3.69g; 4. B. I4.90g; 5. B. I4.80g; ft. B. 
I4.68g; 7. B. 1 3.95g; 8. L4218; 9. BR 1018, I4.43g; 10. PCI. I4.48g. 
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17 *I.B.l5.24g. 

J8 * I . L 4577. 

J9 * I . B M 1935-4-1, 7446 (EW?). I4.66g: 2. S0 4.iv.l927.4l2(Huth. 'EW' = Brettell 373). 

JIG *1. BM 1895-7-5. 54 (EW). I3.60g, 

Jll * 1 . PCI. 13.68g; 2. PC2. I3.90g. 

J 12 *1. B. I4.50g; 2. BR 1028 (L 3511). 14.8lg. 

J 1 3 *1. GL 28.x. 1970. 374 (Brettell). 

J 14 1. BM 1895-7-5. 51 (EW), 14.88a; 2. BM 1895-7-5, 52 (EW). I3.56g; 3. BM 19.35-4-1. 7447 (EW), 

I4.73g: *4. AM (EW). 13.2 1 g. 5. B. I4.37g; 6. B. I4,33g (EW?); 7. B. f4.02g (EW?); 8. B. I3.87g: 9. S. 
1 3.8 1 g; 10. S. 1 3.67g: II. BR 1027. I4.38g; 12. PCI. 14.59g: 13. PC2. I4.26g; 14. GL ll.iii.92. 398; 15. 
PC (see McCammon. Anglo-Norman hies. p. 121. fig. 94). 12.61 g; 16. W 317; 17. W 318. 

J 1 5 I. B (EW?). I4.47g; 2. B, I3.99g: *3. GL.28.X. 1970. 372 (Brettell). 

J 16 *1. BM 1896-12-2, 93. I4.80g: 2. NMW 77.221 1/2. 1 3-9 Ig: 3. B. I4.56g; 4. S6. 103 (L 4578), I3.65g: 5. 
Congleton hoard 1992, I5.05g. 

J 17 *1. PCI (BR 1029). 14.64g. 

Kll *1. B. I3.83g. 

K 12a *1. PCI. I4.47g: 2. L 3512. 

K 16 !t L PCI. 1 3.85g: 2. L42I9. 

K 1 7 *1. BM 1 895-7-5. 45 (EW), I4.87g:2. PCI (BR 1031). I4.32g. 

KI8 *1. BM 1895-7-5. 50 (EW). I4.98g: 2. BM 1935-4-1. 7448 (EW?). I4.43g: 3. B (EW?). 1 3.94a; 4. BR 1029a. 
I4.82g. 

K 19 *1. BM 1935-4-1. 7449. I4.54g; 2. GL I l.v. 1954. 487 (Parsons). 

K20 * I AM. I4.08g, 

K2I I. ANS. I4.62g: 2. B (L35I3). I4.97g; 3. PCI. I4.55g: *4. PC 2 (Bretell 375). I3.80g: 5. BR 1030. I4.74g. 
N 1 3 *1, PC2( 1.4220). 13. 73g. 

‘1642' 

L22 I. BM 44-5-14. 5. l4.69o; 2. AM. 13.35g; 3. ANS (L 2515). I4.96g; *4. PC2 (Bridgewater Ho. 292). 
I4.90g: 5. BR 1013. 1 .3.9 1 g; 6. BR 1013a, I4.52g; 7. GL I 2.vi.63. 248, 

L28 1. BM 1 935—4- 1.7441. I4.36g;*2. NMW 80.3211/2 (BR 1014). 14.1 Ig: 3. EM. I4.83g. 

1644 

K23 *1. BM 1896-12-2. 94. 14.76g; 2. FM. I4.83g. 

K24 I. B. I2.85g; 2. BR 1049, I3.55g. 

K25 I BR 1050. I4.05g; 2. PC I . I4.06g (die axis differs). 

K29 I. BM 1898-3-1. 48. I4.l9g: 2. BM SSB 70-70. I3.79g: 3. NMW 83.30H/9 (BR 1048). I4.67g; 4. ANS 
(L 2520 part: ‘Crediton find" =EW?). I3.94g; 5. B. I4.40g (Recoinage piercing. 1696). 



K30 I. Cong letun hoard 1992. 13.67g. 

K3I I. PC2. I3.80g. 

L24 I. BM El 043, 14.5 1 g. 

L25 I* RR 1046. I4.22g. 

M2 3 *1. PC2 (S38, 276), I4.30g. 

M26 * I . BM El 044. I4.39g. 

M30 1. BM 1935-4-1. 7442. I4.23g; 2. BR 1047, I4.29g: 3. S76. 80 <L 2521). I3.50g; 4.* PC. I3.82g. 

M3I 14GL25.iv. 1955, 126 (Farquhar). 

N24 I.FM. I4.53g;*2. NMW 84.67H/2, 14. 14g; 3. RM (H 1184), I3.69g. 

N27 1* L 3515: 2. SO 4.iv.l927. 413 (Hath). 

N32 I. ANS. I4.25g; 2. BR 1051, I4.40g; 3.* S6. 108, I4.32g. 

N33 1* BR 1052, 13.88g. 

N34 *1. BM 1895-7-5,47 (EW), 14.13g. 

N35 I. BM SSB 70-56. l4.89g;PCI. I4.l9g;34 PC2 (L 2522). 14.10g. 

N36 I.* Ryan 1196. 

N37 I.* BM E1045, 14. 15g; 2. RM (H 1183), I2.08g (clipped); 3. ANS <L 2523). I3.93g. 

N38 I. BM 1935-4-1, 7443. 1 l.88g (clipped); 2. FM, 13.50g; 3 * PC2 (BR 1053), I4.04g: 4. GL 28.x. 1970. 378 (Brcttell). 

1645 

N39 14 BM 54-6-21, 64. I4.75g; 2. AM, I4.74g; 

N40 14 BR 1059 (L 2526), I5.05g; 2. SO 22.1.1914. 140 (C-Clark); 3. SO I2.iii.1930. 406 (Wheeler). 

N4I *1. BM 1935-4-1,7444. 14.l6g. 

N42 I BM 1915-5-7. 164, 14.63g; 2. RM (H 1185), I3.9lg; *3. PC2, 13.48g; 4. GL 28.X.1970. 380 (Brcttell). 
N43 I. B. I4.83g; 2. B. 1 4.58g; 3. B. I4.33g; *4. PC2. I4.65g. 

N44 14 BR 1056 (L 2524), I4.32g. 

N45 I. B, I3.60g; 2." L35I6. 

N46 14 BM 1935-4-1.7445. I4.71g. 

N47 ♦l.B. 14.83g. 

1.48 *1. PC2 (Bridgewater Ho. 294), I4.34g. 

N49 I. BM El 046, 1 4.2 1 g; 2. GH 297, 14.32g; 3. BR 1057 (L 2525), 1 5, 1 7u; 44 PC2. I4.06g; 5. SO 
1 2.iii. 1930. 405 (Wheeler). 

N50 14 PCI (BR 1058), I2.80g. 

N5I *1. PC2 (L 2527. BR 1060). 14.59g. 
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Shilling 

undated 

A 1 *1. B.M 39-3-19. 4. 6.08g; 2. BR 1022 (L 2528). 5.24g. 

B2 I.BM 1935-4-1. 7560. 5.73g; *2. GH 291, 5.22g; 3. BR 1023, 6.30g. 

B3 *1. BM 1935-4-1. 756l.5.66g. 

B4 *1. BR 1024 (L 2529). 5.81 g. 

C3 I . BM GHB 620. 5.98g: *2. KM, 5.99g. 

C4 *1. BM 1 895-7-5, 65 (EW). 6.l4g: 2. BR 1025, 5.74g. 

C5 * I . BM 1895-7-5, 66 (EW). 5.65g: 2. AM. 5.44g; 3. PCI. 4.85g (clipped). 

C6 * I. BR 1 026. 5.77g: 2. L2530. 

1644 

C7 *1. BM E 1 22 1 . 5.80g: 2. ANS. 5.70g: 3. L 4580; 4. BR 1061. 5.89g; 5. PCI.5.56g. 

C8 L* BMEI220, 5.84g, 

C9 L* BR 1063. 5.03g; 2. SI I. 264. 5.75g. 

CIO L* BM E12I9, 5.53g; 2. AM. 5.23g; 3. EM, 5.73g; 4. FM.4.67g;5. GH 29S, 5.26g; 6. BR 1064. 5.67g. 

CM I * BM 1895-7-5, 63 (EW). 5.70g; 2. BM 1926-9-4. 16 (Stedham lid). 4.l9g (clipped); 3. L 2531; 4, 
Slack's NY 22.X.81, 518 ('ex Locked'), 5.46g. 

C 1 2 I. BM 1895-7-5. 62 (EW). 5.65g; 2* BM E1218. 5.88g; 3. AM. 5.4 1 g; 4. RM (H 1186), 5.l3g; 5. RAMM 
(L 3517): 6. ANS. 5.44g: 7. B. 5.65g; 8. BR 1062. 5.48g: 9. PCI. 5.52g. 

1645 

CI3 L* AM. 5.37g; 2. GH 299. 5.00g; 3. L 4221; 4. BR 1065, 5.67g. 

CI4 I. BM 1915-5-7, I7l.5.42g;2. BM E 1222. 5.5 1 g: 3. FM. 5.59g; 4. NMW 83.3011/10 (BR 1066). 5.96g; *5 
PCI. 5.55g: 6. GL 28.x. 1970. 383 (Brellell). 

C 1 5 I . * B M 43-6-20, 7 1 . 5. 1 9g. 

C 1 6 *1. BM El 223, 5.44g; 2. GH 300. 5.65g; 3. RM (H 1 187). 5.47g; 4. ANS (L 2532). 4,89g: 5. BR 1067. 5.6 Ig. 
Sixpence 

1644 

A I I. BM 1935-4-1. 7626. 2.59g; *2. KM. 2.85g; 3. GH 301. 2.6lg:4. L 2533: 5. BR 1070, 2.82g: 6. PCI.2.70g. 
B2 *1. KM. 2.73g; 2. GH 302. 2.52g: 3. BR 1068. 2.l4g. 

C2 *1. BM GHB 621 (EW). 2.92g: 2. BM El 293. 2.88g: 3. AM. 2.70g:4. RM (H 1188). 2.83g:5. ANS. 2.86g: 6. 
B. 2.62g: 7. B. 2.32g (pierced): 8 I 2534; 9. BR 1069. 2.9lg; 10. PCI, 2.92g. 

F/nirpence (Grout) 

1644 

A I I. BM 1935-4-1. 7634. 1.63g: 2. BM GHB 622. I.6lg; 3. BM ER 248. I.75g: 4. BM. I.64g: 5. AM. 1 . 1 9g : 



f>. KM. I.78g: 7. KM. I.64g; 8. KM. I.63g: 9. KM. I.54g: *10. GH 303. I.56g; 1 1. GC 1307. I.68g: 12. NMW 
77.22H/3. L76g: 13. NMW 77.22H/4. I.76g: 14. RM (H 1189). I.64g; 15 RAMM: 16. ANS l.68g; 17. B. 

I. 92g: IS. B. 1.75g; 19. B. 1.7 1 a: 20. B. I.65i>; 21. B. 1.64a; 22. B, l.60g; 23. B. I.60g; 24. B. 1.49a; 25. B. 

I 22g: 26. BR 1071. I.62g; 27. S70. 187. 1.70g; 28. PCI. |.73g: 29. PCI. I.64g 

Threepence 

1644 

A I I. BM GHB 623. I.25g: 2. BM 1954-10-2. 36. I.22g: 3. BM ER 249. I.OSg: 4. AM. I.07g: 5. FM. 1 20c; 6. 
KM, l.34g; 7. GH 304. I.26g: 8. GH 305. I.OSg (pierced); 9. NMW 82.6111. I.l7g; 10. RM (H 1 190). I.OSg; 

II. RAMM; 12. ANS. 1.05a; 13. B. 1 ,29ft; 14. B, I.ISg. 15. B. I.l4g; 16. B. I.03g; *17. S. I.30g; 18. S. 

I. I9g; 19. S. 1.0 Ig; 20. S. 0.95g; 21. BR 1072. I.lftg: 22. PCI. I.Ofig. 

Twopence 

1644 

A1 I. BM 1896-12-2. 95. 0.88g: 2. BM ER 246. 0.78g (pierced): 3. RAMM; 4. B. 0.73g: 5. L 2536: 6. BR 1073. 
0.86g; 7. PCI. 0.76g. 

A 2 I. BM GHB 624. I.ISg; 2. AM. 0.75a; 3. RM (H 1191). 0.79c: 4 RAMM. 5. ANS. 0.80a; 6. B. 0.83a: 7. S. 

0.8 1 g: 8. L 2537: 9. BR 1074. 0.79g:1o. PCI.0.77g. 


Penny 


1644 

A I *1. BM GHB 625, 0.45g: 2. NMW 79.57H/4, 0,44g; 3. RAMM: 4. ANS. 0.44g; 5. B. 0.47g: 6. S. 0.50g: 7. BR 
1075 (L 25.38). 0.5 1 g. 


REPLICA 

Crown 

‘1645’ 

Rl Replica in sterling silver by David Holland. Bigbnry Mint. Devon, for the Royal Albert Memorial Museum. 
Exeter. 1992. Types as Crowns D 1 9-31. with mint symbol and engraver’s monogram (dh) beneath horse and, on 
rev., in place of privy mark and below shield, left. Hallmark for London 1992 beneath horse on obv. The example 
illustrated (pi. 21. R), in private hands, weighs 27.36g. These replicas were struck on a hydraulic press, and 
required a pressure of 150 tons to produce using a single striking operation. 


KLY TO SCHEDULE 


Museum collections: 


BM: British Museum 

AM: Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 

KM: Kitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 

GH: Hunterian Museum, Glasgow (Hunter coll.) 

GC; Hunterian Museum, Glasgow (Coals coll.) 

NMW; National Museum of Wales 

RM: Royal Mint (H = Hocking. Catalogue ) 

ANS: American Numismatic Society 

RAMM: Royal Albert Memorial Museum. Exeter 

RCM: Royal Cornwall Museum. Truro 

SCM: Somerset County Museum, Taunton 


London dealers and sales 


B: Baldwin 
S: Spink 

SO: Sotheby 


C: Christie's 
GL: Glendining's 
SY: Seaby 
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Collections 


l?R: Brooker (SC til 33) 

L: Lockett (lot numbers) 

PCI-3: private collections 

PC: other coins in private hands 

W: Willis, GL5.vi. 199 1 

WCC: West Country Collector - , GL 8.xi. 1978 


Hoard EW: East Worlinglon. Devon 


APPENDIX 7: FINDS OF TRURO AND EXETER COINS 

A: Willi termini pre-1650 

D I 8 M) MARLBOROUGH. Wilts, 1901. 2+ AU. 300+ AR. silver spoons, l atest: Tower. Triangle-in-cirele. 
‘Exeter - present. 

EI9 TAUNTON. Som.. 1980. 275 AR, £14 8s. Od. Latest: Tower (P) Is ( 1 1). Truro: crown A 1 (I). 

F5 BUCKFASTLEIGH, Devon, 1932, 36 AR. £2 2s. 9d. Latest: Tower Triangle-in-circle 2s 6d ( I). Is (41/ 

Exeter. Exeter: 2s 6d 1644 ( I ). 

Fit) 1DSWORTH. Hants.. 1861. 240 AR. £16 Is. Od. Latest: ?/ Exeter. Exeter: Is 1644(1). 

.12 EAST WORL1NGTON. Devon. 1895. 5188 AR, £242. 18s 1 0 l ,d.. in three pots. Latest: Tower Sceptre (?) 

1 s (4 ). Truro and Exeter: 5s ( I ); 2s 6d (4.3 ): Is (7); 6d ( I ). See Appendix fi- 
ll: Uncertain termini, 1642 or later 

K8 BOVEY (near). Devon. A Truro hall crown (B6. no. 1) found in a hoard: Solheby 30. vi. 1 909. 937 
(Rashlcigh). 

Kit) CHURCH HANDBOROUGH. Oxon.. (.1930. 4+ AR. including an undated Exeter half crown. 

ST, AUSTELL (near). Cornwall. A Truro half crown (C2, C3, or D2). Sothebv 30. vi. 1909. 941 part 
(Rashlcigh). Single find or from a hoard? 

C: Termini post-1650 

L3 LAUGHTON. Sussex. 1959. 524 AR. £63 Is. Od. pot hoard. Latest: Tower 2s 6d 1656 (5). Exeter: 2s 6d 
undated ( I ). 

L4 STA1NTON-BY-LANGWORTH. Lines.. 1962. 660 AR. £34 18s 6d. Latest: Tower 2s 6d 1656 ( I >. Exeter: 
2s 6d undated ( I ). 

STEDHAM. Sussex, 1926. 414 AR. £17 9s Od. Latest: Charles 11. 3rd hammered issue Is (9). 6d (1). 
Exeter: Is 1644. 011 (1), in BM. /VC 1927, 283-5 (does not mention). 

CONGLETON (Priesty Field). Cheshire. 1992. 3499 AR. £172 8s. Od. in four pots. Latest: Charles II. 
milled 2s 6d 1670 (3). Exeter: 2s 6d undated. J16 ( I ): 2s 6d 1644. K30 ( 1 1. Unpublished. 


References are to lire Inventory ol hoards in E Be sly. 1 19X7). pp .76-1 IX. 
English Civil War Coin Hoards. 15. M. Occasional paper 51 
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APPENDIX 8: THE EAST WORLINGTON HOARD 


The hoard was found ul Thorndon Farm, East Worlinglon, near Chumleigh, Devon, in July 1895, and consisted of 
5188 silver coins contained in three pots of local manufacture. It was examined as Treasure Trove at the British 
Museum, which acquired 151 specimens, and published by II. A. Grueber in 1897. M The compositions of the 
individual potfuls cannot be known, since it is clear that they were mixed before the hoard was examined in detail. 
The hoard is the largest Civil War deposit for which reasonable details are known, and has likewise produced one 
of the biggest groups of royalist issues on record. These arc all of Truro and Exeter, in summary, according to 
Grueber: crown, undated 1 1 ); half crowns, undated (42), 1644 (I); shillings, undated (4), 1644 (2). 1645 1 1 ); 
sixpence. 1644 (1); total. 52. Nineteen of these were acquired by the British Museum, of which three were 
subsequently (March, 1921) sold as duplicates. 

In the course of this study, the following twenty seven coins were examined which may certainly, or with a high 
degree of probability, be ascribed to the hoard (see Schedule, Appendix 6): 


Crown: 

Half crowns: 


Shillings: 

Sixpence: 


Exeter. C'7 

Truro. C3, D2. F4, G5 (2) 

Exeter, undated. J9(2). J10. .114 (6). JI5, KI7, K18 (3) 

Exeter. 1644. K29, N34 

Exeter, undated, C4, C5 

Exeter. 1644. CM. G12 

Exeter. 1644. B2 (1 - 


Of the coins unaccounted for, twenty three are half crowns, undated, with 'rose, oval shield'. Many of these are 
likely to be found amongst the frequently-encountered .114 (see Schedule), an uncirculated batch of which seems to 
have found its way into the hoard.*' The few half crowns attributable to Truro have all been found and have 
likewise seen little circulation. The apparent absence of H7 may be noted, though it is the commonest of the Truro 
half crowns today. Where Grueber listed one 1644 half crown (N34). it is likely that the specimen of K29 sold as 
Lockett 2520 (part) "Crediton find' is also a ‘stray’ from East Worlington since it is in fresh condition, whereas the 
Crediton hoard, found the following year (1896) was not buried until 1683 at earliest and was not reported to 
contain any Exeter issues.* 4 One shilling with a 'square garnished shield’ can from its description only be a 
specimen of Al. This is likely therefore to be the Lockett 2528/Brooker 1022 specimen.* 5 
Grueber dated the East Worlington hoard to 1646 on the strength of four Tower shillings privy-marked Sceptre, 
and associated it with the events of February-March of that year in Devon. If the Sceptre shillings are rightly 
identified, the hoard must he later, since the Sun mark was not pyxed until 15 February 1646 Old Style (i.e.. 1647). 
An association with the events of 1648 is therefore not impossible. If the identification is not right (and the writer 
has elsewhere encountered poorly-struck specimens with privy-mark Anchor (upright) misidentified as Sceptre) 
tiie hoard could have ended with p.m. Sun. in reasonable strength, and a date for its final burial around the end of 
the 'first' Civil War would be feasible.** 


APPENDIX 9: A NOTE ON OUTPUT 

Any attempt to estimate the output of Vyvyan’s mint is at best an educated guess, since there are so many gaps and 
uncertainties in the record. From the contemporary sources, Truro produced at least £3.000 (Hopton. which could 
cover the entire operation), perhaps as much as £4,000, if Hopton’s figure covers only the plate gathered in April 
1643. Similarly, Exeter's output before April 1644 is likely to have lain around £2,930 or £4,090, i.e., the lowest 
and highest figures from Table 2, plus the City’s £200 of January 1644, it being assumed that either none, or all, of 
the unpaid plate in book A was coined. 

A crude estimate may be attempted on the basis of the surviving coins. The face value of the coins listed in 
Appendix 6 is £S4 — I ()— OSd. broken down as follows: Truro (I/ll): £16-04— 06d; Exeter, undated (III): £l9-09-00d; 


*• H.A Grueber. 'A find of coins at East Worlington', /VC 
3rd ser, 17 1 1897). 145-58. 

The BM acquired the EW sixpence, and this must be 
Grueber Handbook 621. though tl has no tiekel indicating its 
provenance. Of Iwo other Exeter sixpences nl the BM. one is 
too worn to be EW, the other was acquired in 1935. 

In pavmcniisl for victuals' 1 Cl the Brcckcnbrough. N. 
Yorks, hoard of 1985 i Inventory (noic 60), E2h 


64 H.A. Grueber. "A find of coins al Crediton, N. Devon'. 
NC 3rd ser. 17(1 897). 159-72. 

* s This shilling, a Truro half crown (reacquired in 1935 as 
no. 7450 of the Clark-Thornhill bequest?) and the 1645 
shilling were sold by the BM in 1921, 

*“ The coins retained by the BM include two Sun half 
crowns (both fresh coins, with lire earlier horseman, N.22I3) 
and one Sun shilling, bul no Sceptre shilling. 
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Exeter, 1644 (IV): £21-03-08d; Exeter. 1645 (V): £27-13-06d. This sample, though a very good one. is inevitably 
incomplete, and potentially subject to many distortions, for instance a high survival rate for crowns, notably those 
of 1645 (though this might apply to all phases), and the influence of the East Worlington hoard on the survival of 
group III half crowns, not to mention any lingering uncertainties over the precise division between Truro and 
Exeter issues. Nevertheless, taking these figures to represent the relative original outputs, and working from the 
two phases for which some measure is known, we obtain the following results. 

i. II Truro’s output (l/II) is arbitrarily placed mid-range at £3.500, the multiplier obtained is about 216 times the 
value of the survivors. Applying this to the other phases gives: III - £4,196; IV (1644) - £4,570; V (1645) - 
£5,970; or a total Exeter output of £14,736. 

ii. The low estimate for phase III (£2,930) gives a multiplier of 151, and outputs: I/I I - £2.444; IV - £3,191 : V - 
£4.169; ora total Exeter output of £10,290. 

iii. The high estimate for phase III (£4.090) gives a multiplier of 210. and outputs: l/II - £3.412; IV - £4,454; V - 
£5,820; or a total Exeter output of £14,364. 

The second of these guesses gives an improbably low figure for Truro; the other two are reasonably consistent, so 
an output from Truro of around £3,500 is feasible. A figure around £14,500 from Exeter must be regarded as a 
maximum, since the survival of the 1645 issues, especially the late crowns, will have been affected by the 
limitation of their circulation because of the last siege, and perhaps their retention as souvenirs of it (Oxford half 
crowns dated 1646 likewise seem to be commoner than might be expected from their short period of issue). Any 
abatement of the 1645 figure is pure guesswork — halving it to around £3.000 gis'es a total for Exeter of around 
£11,500: three-quarters (£4.500) gives £13,000. Figures of this order seem reasonable, and represent the 
conversion of over 50,000 ounces of plate at Exeter in two and a half years. 


KEY TO THE PLATES 


PLATE 9. 


PLATE 

10. 

PLATE 

II. 

PLATE 

12 . 

PLATE 

13. 

PLATE 

14. 

PLATE 

15. 

PLATE 

16. 

PLATE 

17. 

PLATE 

18. 

PLATE 

19. 

PLATE 

20. 

PLATE 

21. 


Comparative specimens 

1. Tower half crown, p.m. Rose, 1 63 1 -2 Private collection 

2. Tower half crown, p.m. Crown, 1635-6/7 National Museum of Wales 

3. Scots Rebellion medal by Thomas Simon (1639) N.M.W. 

4. Oxford Triple Unite, 1643 B.M. 

5. Oxford shilling, 1643 B.M. 

6. Oxford half crown. 1643 B.M. 

1. Tower half crown, p.m. Star, 1 640-1 Private collection 
Truro: half crowns. AI-F4. 

Truro: double crown. A I : half crowns. G5-1 7: crown. A I : shilling. A I . 

Exeter: crown, B2: half crowns. J8-I6. 

Exeter: crowns. C3-7; half crowns, J 1 7-K 1 6. 

Exeter: half crowns. K 1 7-2 1 ; shillings. B2-C4. 

Exeter: shillings. C5-6: unites. A 1-2: half crowns. L22, L28 (‘1642’): N 1 3. K23 ( 1644). 
Exeter. 1644: crowns, revs. 8-12; half crowns. M. N, 24- 27. 

Exeter. 1644: half crowns, revs. 29-32: shillings. C7-I2: sixpences: groat: threepence. 
Exeter, 1644: half groats; penny; crowns, revs, 13-15; half crowns, N. 34-38. 

Exeter. 1645: crowns, revs. 16-18: half crowns. N. 39—47; .shillings. C. 13-15. 

Exeter, 1645: crowns. D 1 9-29. 

Exeter. 1645: crowns, D30-3 1 ; half crowns, L48. N, 49-5 I . shilling. C 16: replica crown. 
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TWO SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TOKEN ISSUERS 


G. BLURRY. D J. GAUNT AND R.H, THOMPSON 

I . GREGORY DOWLING OF MILLBROOK, 

A TOKEN-ISSUER TRADING TO AMERICA 

R.H. Thompson and D.J. Gaunt 

INCREASINGLY it is recognised that the British Atlantic region in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was one of the fastest-growing sectors of the world economy. It thus 
becomes possible to commemorate the quincentenary of Columbus's first voyage with a 
token-issuer who had a trading connection with the Americas. Indeed, he may be the first 
seventeenth-century issuer to have any documented connection with overseas trade, apart from 
relations between Britain and Ireland. A necessary preliminary is to correct the county to 
which he has been attributed. 

Snelling's inclusion of ‘Dowlings' in his 1766 list of surnames that have 'come under our 
notice’ doubtless refers to the token in question, since none other with such a surname is 
recorded. James Wyatt in 1862 listed Dowlinge' under Millbrook. Bedfordshire, though 
without knowing his forename or date. Keary and Wroth, also placing the token to Millbrook 
in Bedfordshire, seem first to have published a full reading. 1 

Obv: ‘‘‘GREGORY DOWLINGE around the Mercers’ Arms 
Rev: *OF MILBROOKE- 1666 around -*-lGDl-*- 

R.H. Thompson specimens 1.09a = 16.8gr.. Brass, 270“, and l.07g = I6.5gr.. Brass. 180° 
(pi. 23,1). 

Williamson, unfortunately printing a second L in MILBROOKE, numbered the token as 
Bedfordshire 75. There it has remained, even though Blundell, while finding it remarkable that 
such a very small village had two issuers, offered no evidence for the attribution. One may add 
that no individual in the 1671 Hearth Tax return for Bedfordshire bore any surname 
resembling Dowling (the usual spelling). 2 * * * & 

In the seventeenth century, in fact, the most prominent Milbrook or -broke w<as not a parish 
(until 1896), but the chapelry of that name on Plymouth .Sound, in the parish of Maker, now' 
entirely in Cornwall though it was partly in Devon until 1844. Richard Catew. whose family 
home of Antony was very close, described Millbrook in 1602 as a village of some eighty 
houses which ‘Iurketh between two hills’. . . 

In my remembrance (which extended) not to above forty years) this village took great increase of wealth and 
buildings through the just and industrious trade of fishing, and had wellnear forty ships and barks . . . hut our late 
broils with Spain have set up a more compendious, though not so honest way of gaining | i*rr. piracy and 


1 R.C. Nash. ‘South Carolina and ihc Atlantic economy in 

the hue seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. t< HR 45 ( 1 002). 

677-702: T, Snelling. A Mein of the Copper Coin ami Coincide 

of England (London. 1766). p. 20; t |/.<'. James Wyatt). 

'Tradesmen's tokens'. Notes o( ihc Bedfordshire Architectural 

& Archaeological Society. I (I867i. 168-76 (p. 175); C.F. 
Keary and W Wroth. Seventeenth-cenlury tokens in the 
British Museum, not described in Boyne's work'. NC. 3rd 
series. 4 (1884). 281-342 (no, 8). 


! G.C. Williamson. Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth 
Cronus ( London . 1889-91). p 12: J . H Blundell .Bedfordshire 
Seventcentlt centun Tokens (Vcnlnor. |928l. pp, vii. 47 and pi 
ii, no. 101: M Dickinson, Scvcntccnth-ccntory Tokens of the 
British Isles and their Values (London, 1986), p. 22: L.M 
Marshall. The Bedfordshire Hearth Tas Return far 1671 
(Bedford. 1990). 
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privateering] . . . Yet do they prescribe in a suburbial market ... to Plymouth for their relief, by intercepting, if not 
forestalling, such corn and victuals as passing through their straits cannot, for want of lime or weather, gel over 
Cremyll passage to the other | side of the Hamoaze] . . . this town furnisheth more able mariners at every prest for 
her Highness's service than many others of far greater blaze.' ' 


The prominence of Millbrook in the seventeenth century lay in its being the only place of that 
name identified as a market-town; in 1824 some vestiges of the market still remained, for 
butchers’ meat and a few other articles. In a recent comparison of market towns with token- 
issuing localities, tokens are ostensibly attributed to the Cornish Millbrook on the authority of 
Williamson. Cornwall no. 47. which is, however, the same as his Bedfordshire no. 74: 
RICHARD NORRIS IN M1LBROOKE 1671 around NlRA. Recent Cornish catalogues notwithstanding, 
the Norris token does belong to Millbrook in Bedfordshire, where three children of Richard and 
Ann Norris were baptised between 1672 and 1676, and Ann died in 1677. It is therefore of some 
consequence to investigate the attribution of Gregory Dowling. 4 

It turns out that this token-issuer can be documented in Cornwall, to which Williamson, 
Bedfordshire 75 must be transferred; the association of token-issuing with this market town is 
thus maintained. The sources are the Hearth Tax assessments for Maker, where Gregory 
Dowling appears with four hearths; his will and inventory (see below); and the Maker parish 
registers. 5 Elizabeth, the daughter of Gregory Dowlling. was baptised in April 1655. but she 
and another daughter (. . ,ne. perhaps Anne after her mother) were buried the following year. 
A second Elizabeth was baptised in 1661, but she was buried, the daughter of Mr Gregory 
Dowling, in 1662/3. His (first-born?) son Gregory died in 1668. Thomas, mentioned in the 
1674 will, had been baptised on 24 March 1667/8. but died in 1676. Ann, the wife of Gregory 
Dowling, died in October 1670, and with a son possibly less than three years of age he 
doubtless re-married quickly; in 1674 Gregory's wife was Margaret. Mrs Margaret Dowling 
died in 1693/4. Gregory’s elder son Richard was presumably the Mr Richard Dowling who 
married Mary Simmons in 1689; and their sons Richard, Gregory, and Robert were baptised in 
1690. 1692, and 1694/5 respectively. Mary, the wife of Mr Richard Dowling, was buried in 
1701/2, and Richard (junior?) in 1712. 

On 26 November 1674 Gregory Dowling of ‘Milbroocke in the counttie of Cornawall. 
mariner', made his will ‘beeing now at sea, commaunder of the ship Amitie of Plymouth, 
bound God willing for Virginae’; 6 the accompanying inventory refers to him as a merchant 
and navigator. The presence on board the Ami lie of his step-son and business associate 
William Rowe leaves no room to doubt that the purpose of the voyage to Virginia was trade. 
While the shop (and the token) show that Dowling was engaged in domestic trade, the 
contents of the warehouse (folio Ir.) were potentially clothing and furnishing for the American 


* KA Youngs. Guide it) the (.oval Administrative Units oj 
England. Pail I (London. 1979). p. 64; R Carew, The Survey 
of Cornwall. <£ e.. cd. F.E. Halliday (London. 1953). p. 167: A 
Complete Parochial History of the Count) of Cornwall . Vol. 
Ill (Truro. 1870L p. 240 

4 Sir H. Spelman. Villa re Anglienm. 2nd edn. (London. 
1678); ,1 Atlains. Index Villorix (London. 1680); I- Hitchins 
| i.e. S Drew). The History of Cornwall. Vol. II (Helslon. 
1824), p. 445: R.H. Thompson. The monetisation ot the 
English economy as documented by seventeenth-century 
tokens', in Proceedings of the Xllh International Numismatic 
Congress, Brussels. 1991 ( forthcoming ) . J.A. Williams. 
Cornish Tokens (Truro. 1971); J.A.I), Maync and J.A. 
Williams. Coins and Tokens of Cornwall ( Cast Gnnstead. 
1985); HedJ'ordshire Parish Registers. Vol. 20. ed. KG 
Em mi son (Bedford. 1939). 

5 T.L. Stoate, Cornwall Hearth and Poll faxes I (>60- 1 
(Bristol. 1981). p. II. The Registers of the Parish oj Maker, 


Cornwall, Vol. I: Raptisnis, Marriages and Hurials. 
I6J0-17I4. I ran sen bed and indexed by G B While, and 
copied for Plymouth Public Libraries by L.VV. Lawson 
Edwards (London, 1969-70). 

11 An abstract of the will and a transcript of the inventory, 
refs. AP/D723/I and D72.V3. are published by courtesy of the 
Cornwall Record Office. Grown Copyright reserved In the 
inventory spelling is preserved, abbreviated words are silently 
extended, capitalisation and punctuation are modernised, and 
thorn with superscript *e’ is transcribed as ‘the*, Imprimis’ 
and the repetitive Item’ are omitted. Several letters and 
figures have been lost through damage: those that can be 
reconstructed with confidence are placed in curved brackets 
l ). otherwise there arc square brackets and dots of omission 
|, . ,|, Gregory Dowling's signature is accompanied by a seal 
impression of octagonal outline reading G D. a frve-pninled 
mullet above and below, within an inner circle of pellets and 
an ornamental border. 
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colonists. It is therefore of value to publish the inventory in full, even though identification of 
some of the textiles is an exercise in itself (see Appendix). 

The shop goods of a token-issuer, folio lv., do not include tobacco, for which Gregory 
Dowling might be expected to have exchanged his cloth in Virginia, as William Stout of 
Lancaster was doing at the turn of the century. 7 Unless it were Dowling's first voyage, he 
might have sold out of tobacco and needed to fill another ship. The inventory is confined to 
personal property, and includes no value for his two houses, or for any rights he had in the 
ship; his cargo would doubtless have been sold by William Rowe. If the £43 I Os. 9d. due to 
him were for such small items as children’s shoes @ 6d. each, and children’s stockings @ 6d. 
the pair, his custom must have been very extensive. Most of this credit would have had to be 
called in if his debts were to be satisfied; apparently his net worth was only £16 6s. 7d. 


Abstract of will 

Unto the poor of the parish of Mucker ten shillings; 

My son Thomas Dowling my executor, or if deceased my elder son Richard Dowling, but neither of them to 
have anything within or without door from my wife Margaret Dowling which wax bequeathed her before marriage; 
if she happen to survive my sons she may dispose of what she is possessed of to her pleasure. 

Unto William Row my wife's son the house that’s next my dwelling house, where Mistress Traprill lives, the 
same to be valued in part of a bond due to William Row by me; and I desire that the goods of the shop may go to 
the payment of my debts as far as will . . . [erasure). 

Mr Thomas Brusie and Mr Anthony Forlong of Carbeele to be overseers of my will. 

After the decease of my wife, if my son Thomas survive, my son Richard to have the quarter of what estate is 
left, the creditor being satisfied 

I acknowledge that several house goods brought from Anderton* appertain to William Rowe. 

WITNESS: William Rowe. Exhibited 23 September 1675. 


Inventory 

[Folio /»-.] 

The inventory and praystnent of all and singuler the |. . .?| goods and marchant wares of the shop and ware hous(e 
of) Gregory Dowling of the towne and borroughe of Millbr(ook) within the county of Cornewall. marchant and 
navigator lat(cly) desesed. togeather with all debus and book accounts and f. . .?| reconnings by speciallyes other 
waise oweing unto the (said) Gregory Dowling in his life tyme. taken and prai(sed) by Thomas Brusie of Mackeer 
and Anthony Fo(rlong) of Antony the 12th day of July. 


His purs and wareing apparrell 

/i. 

5 

,v. 

0 

cl. 

0 

27 yards of bersie cloth @ 3s. 6d. per yd 

4 

14 

(6) 

14 yards of ntidell bersie @ 2s. 2d yd 

1 

10 

4 

1 1 yards of staining red @ 2s. 2d. per yd 

1 

3 

10 

23 yards of basterd carlet Or 3s. per yd" 

3 

10 

f?... 

1 2 yards of cotton red bayes @ 1 8d. pet yd 

0 

18 

(0) 

45 yards of slight sarg @ I8d, per yd 

3 

7 

(6) 

1 9 yards of shag cloth @ 1 8d. per yd 

1 

8 

(6) 

34 yards of single shag cloth @ 1 Od. per yd 

1 

8 

(4) 

63 yards of single bayse @ ] Od. per yd 

2 

12 

(6) 

47 yards of prcst bayes @ l()d. per yd 

1 

19 

(2) 

55 yards of bunting @ !4d. yd m 

3 

6 

l? . . . 

55 yards of ellet or bed tick @ !4d. yd 

3 

4 

(2) 


William Stout, The Autobiography, cd. J.D. Marshall x Anderton is a coastal settlement in Millbrook parish. 
(Manchester. 1967). pp. 129-30. 153-5. 283-9. sec also 9 The value should be £3 9s. Od. 

B.A.G, Clark. The Pori . t of the Esc Estuary 1660- 1X60 '"The value should be C3 4s. 2d. 
t Exeter. I960), p. If>2. 
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//. .v. cl. 


32 yards of elei at the same price 

1 

17 

(4) 

34 yards of narrow ellett @ lid. per yard 

I 

1 1 

(2) 

64 yards of % an ' : quarter dowlis 1 3d. yd 

3 

9 

(4) 

5 yards of the sam @ 1 3d. per yd 

0 

5 

(5) 

147 yards '/; of 1; j dowlis @ lOd. per yd 
. . .| yards of common dowli(s) @ 8d. (per) yd 

6 

[... 

2 

(ID 

1 1 1 yards of canves @ I()d. per yd 

(4 

12 

6l 

33 yards of canves @ 9d. per yd 

1 

19 

(9) 

24 yards of lusting @ 1 Id per yd 

1 

2 

(0) 

9 yards of eallukue t* 1 2d. 

0 

9 

(0) 

7 yards of dyde or collerd callakue 

0 

5 

l? . . . 

Remlelts of red callakue 

0 

5 

|? . . . 

. . .| painted cloth for napkins 

0 

4 

1 

15 yards of indis stufe @ 1 2d. per yd 

0 

(15 

0) 

24 yards of collerd lining @ 9d. per yd 

0 

(18 

0) 

4 1 yards of broad blue @ 1 Od. per yd 

1 

14 

(2) 


The whole sunie is 68 

12 

(2) 


[Folio lv.] 

36 yards of narrow blew C4 8d. per yd 

1 

4 

0 

for bockrum 

0 

5 

0 

Smale remlelts of shallune vallued in 

0 

9 

0 

Fourling pound of flax 

0 

?I0 

6 

18 pound of threed @ 2s. per pd 

1 

16 

0 

13 pare of course stocking for children 

0 

6 

(6) 

10 peeces of tape 

0 

10 

0 

1 0 brushes or rubers 

0 

4 

?6 

For so many buttons as comes to 

1 

0 

0 

In fine threed & Flanders threed 

2 

10 

0 

For gallune lace vallued in 

1 

4 

0 

Ribons of all sorts good and bad vallud in 

1 

10 

0 

Smale ware points pines laces incklcs and bookes for children vallued in 

2 

2 

1 ... 

A douzen U of childrens shooes 

0 

6 

0 

Woster cotton tape hoocks & eyes 

0 

10 

0 

Rice and shuger of each a halfe lb 

I 

3 

0 

20 galloons of oyle @ 2s. 8d. per gallun 

2 

13 

4 

Sent brandy and vinigar 

0 

18 

0 

Spices of all sortes 

0 

10 

0 

On pound 1 • of silk 

0 

18 

0 

Lofe shuger 

0 

6 

0 

On pack of canves on wraper |?] @ 4d. per yd 

0 

8 

4 

All utensilles of the shop as 4 pare of 

. . ,| boxes chest quart | . .] ?potles ?sqarres '?cest ?Rockers withall 
lother implements belonging unlo the 
shop praised in wight great & smale 

3 

l... 



24 

3 

8 

On the othersed 

68 

12 

2 


92 

15 

io 

The inventory and praisment of all and 
singuler the goods of the shop with all things 
thear unlo belonging (am)ountes to the sum off 

92 

15 

(10) 
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li. y it. 

| Folio 2r.\ 

Debts due from severall persons on the a re 
seve(rnl) ingagements and other wise ovveing 
from all persons respectively good and bad 
disposable and not dispiosnble) all amounting 

to the sume off 43 10 9 

92 15 10 


136 6 7 


Debus oweing by the said Gregory Dowling in his life tvnie to severall marehants and other perso(ns) by bills and 
other reeeveing amounting to (the) sum of 120 li. which must bee sattesfied (out of) the pruysmem ol all Ins goods 
of the shoope. 

Antho: Furlonge 
Thomas Brusv 


APPENDIX 

Textiles in (he inventory with the adjectives applied to (hem. and (lie price per yard: words not found elsewhere tire 
italicised. 11 


Baize: cotton red @ I8d.. pressed @ I0d., single & lOd. 

Bemie \ i.e. Kersey?) 42d.. Middle hers it 1 (n> 26d. 

Blue [linen|: broad @ l()d.. narrow @ 8d. 

Buekram 
Bunting @ I4d. 

Calico 1 2d.. Dyed or coloured calico. Red calico 
Canvas (§> 9d. and I Od. 

Cartel (i.r Camlet?): bastard & 36d. 

Dow las: common @ 8d.. three-quarters @ I Od., seven-eighths @ 13d. 
Ek'i, diet or bed tick @ I4d.. Narrow ellen @ lid. 

Fustian @ I Id. 

Galloon lace 
Indies stuff @ 1 2d. 

Lining | i.c. I..inen?|: coloured @ 9d. 

Painted cloth for napkins 
Red: staining @ 26d. 

Serge: slight @ isd. 

Shag (4 I8d„ Single shag @ I Od 

Shalloon 

Silk 


1 The inventory is neaily written, and is likely to be a fair 

copy of tile original record. If the copy were made by someone 


unfamiliar wiih die textiles, haste might be that person's 
misreading of kersie'. and t tirlel of 'camlet'. 
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2. ROBERT BLOOMER IN COLMAN HILL. 
A TOKEN-ISSUER MISPLACED 
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G. Berry and R.H. Thompson 

THE token described below, long of uncertain attribution, is currently placed in a county, 
Shropshire, to which it never (quite) belonged. This county is due to be covered in Part IV of 
the Norweb catalogue, so it is high time the present authors published the county attribution 
that we worked out in the mid-seventies. The description is as follows. 

Obv. ^ROBERT- BLOONER around HISlHALFlPENYl • • • 

Rev. *IN-COM ANHILL- 1 666 around BlR| flowerknot|M 

R.H. Thompson specimen 1.8 lg = 27.9gr., axis 0° (pi. 23, 2); another in the Norweb 
Collection weighs 1 ,93g = 29.8gr., dies also at 0°. 

The surname 'Blooner’ is not to be found in the standard dictionaries, and one must suspect 
a mistaken rendering of Bloomer, a surname which, appropriately for its eventual attribution, 
means a maker of blooms, i.e. ingots of iron or steel, or more generally an iron-worker. 1 The 
place-name is not so easily identified. 

Snelling simply listed alphabetically the names of places he had found on the tokens, among 
them ‘ComunhilL. It was Boyne who first published the token in a county arrangement, 
though giving the date incorrectly as 1660; but the obscurity of COMAN HILL (he transcribed it 
thus in two words) led him to place it in the sequence of Uncertain Towns at the end of the 
English counties. Indeed, the place has not been found in gazetteers either of the seventeenth 
or of the twentieth century. 2 

Boyne published it as Uncertain despite his note that ‘In the Bodleian Collection, at Oxford, 
this is placed to Shropshire’. There is the same annotation to Williamson’s entry. Uncertain 3, 
which corrects Boyne’s date, but unfortunately still gives COMAN HILL in two words; his 
Uncertain no. 4 appears to add a variety without date, but its existence is not confirmed. A 
Salopian attribution for the token was made more specific by J.W. Lloyd in a Shrewsbury 
exhibition of Shropshire antiquities, under the heading ‘Uncertain (Query Shrewsbury)', 
which was perhaps the origin of Ralph Noll’s note More probably Shrewsbury’ in his copy of 
Williamson, now in the possession of one of us (RHT). The reference is doubtless to 
Coleman’s Hill, Frankwell, Shrewsbury, although the antiquity of this name is unknown to us; 
and the preposition IN does suggest a settlement rather than a street. 3 

Michael Dickinson transferred Williamson’s two entries to an unidentified 'Coman Hill’ in 
Shropshire; he relied on information from the late John Wetton, that the locality was in 
"Worcestershire today but formerly Shropshire'. It is not clear whether, for a 1979 auction 
catalogue, this constituted the recent research showing the token to be of Halesowen parish, 
which ‘though now [!) in Worcestershire, was in Shropshire’. Mr Peter Preston-Morley has 
kindly told us that Professor F.P. Barnard (d. 1931) had noted ‘Halesowen parish’ in his copy 
of Williamson, now in the Ashmolean Museum. 4 


1 C.W. Bards ley. A Die titulary of English oncl Welsh 
Surnames (London. 1901); 8. Cottle. The Penguin Dictionary 
of Surnames. 2nd edit. (Harmondsworth. 1 978): P H Reaney. 
A Dictionary of English Surnames. 3rd edn.. with corrections 
and additions by R.M. Wilson (London. 1991). 

2 T. Snelling. A Wen of t he Copper coin and Coinage of 
England (London. 1 76ft), p. 2ft: W Boyne. Tokens issued in 
the Seventeenth Century (London. 1 8 5 X ) . p. 52ft. Uncertain 4; 
Sir II. Speltnan. Villare Ang/icum. 2nd edn. (London. 1678). J. 

Adams, index Viltaris iLondott. 1680); Office ol Population 
Censuses and Surveys. Census 19X1: Index of Place Names. 

England and Wales (London. 1985): O. Mason, Bartholomew 


Gazetteer of Places in Britain, 2nd edn. (Edinburgh. 1986). 

1 G.C. Williamson. Trade tokens issued in the Seeenteenlh 
Century (London. 1889-91). ii 1421: Shropshire 
Archaeological Society. Catalogue of the Loan Exhibition of 
Shropshire Antiquities (Shrewsbury. 1898). p. 100. HI05: 
H.D.G, Fox all. .1 Gazetteer of Streets. Roads and Place Nantes 
in Shropshire. 2nd edn. (Shrewsbury. 1967). p. C29. 

J M. Dickinson. Seventeenth-century Tokens of the British 
Isles (London. 1986). p. 183. Shropshire I5A-B: Spink Coin 
Auctions. Sale no. 7: catalogue. |hy P..I Preston-Morley | 
(London. 1979). lot 107. 
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The parish to which we are led is indeed Halesowen, to the west of Birmingham. Almost the 
whole of Halesowen was in Shropshire from the end of the eleventh century until 1844, when the 
Shropshire townships were returned to Worcestershire; almost but not quite the whole. The 
Halesowen chapelries of Cradley and Frankley, and the tw'o hamlets of Lutley and Warley Wigorn 
(significant name!), remained in Worcestershire throughout the medieval and post-medieval 
periods. In 1974 Halesowen municipal borough, incorporating the parishes of Halesowen, 
Cradley, etc., was transferred from Worcestershire to West Midlands Metropolitan County. ? 

In Cradley chapel 17 , which became a separate civil parish in 1866, there was a locality called 
Colntan Hill. The name is associated u'ith the personal name Coleman , frequent in Court Rolls 
of 1271-95; in parish registers quoted below it occurs as Coman Hill in 1665. 1680, and 1683. 
One of us (GB) remembers it as a locality from early in his career, when he lived in Cradley, and 
indeed taught in a school where several children were called Bloomer; in the telephone directory 
covering Cradley sixteen subscribers bear the name, compared with only ten in London. Column 
Hill appeared on the First edition of the six-inch Ordnance Survey, and the Old series one-inch 
map, but it is now' a street-name, grid reference SO 948844, running east from a section of the 
Halesowen to Stourbridge road called Drew's Holloway . 5 6 

In the Halesowen parish registers, now preserved in the Dudley Record Office but partly 
illegible through water damage, four individuals named Robert Bloomer may be identified: 

1 . Robert Bloomer de Coman Hill, buried April 17, 1665. This man is too early for the issuer, 
but possibly he w'as father of the issuer. George Robinson of Witham provides another case 
where a token was issued within months of the death of the issuer’s father, and perhaps of an 
inheritance . 7 

2. Robert Bloomer of Coman Hill in Cradley, buried October 15, 1683. On chronological 
grounds he was probably the Robert Bloomer ‘of this parish’ whose daughter Mary married 
Henry Haden of Romsley. 23 February 1657; and the Mr Robert Bloomer of Coman Hill, 
whose wife Mary was buried on 20 January 1679/80. Chronology, the unique distinction in 
those registers of ‘Mr’, and his wife’s initial M. make this the likely issuer. 

3. Robert Bloomer (d. 1690). Maria, the daughter of Robert Bloomer and Maria his w'ife, was 
baptised on 13 January 1662; Martha, on 24 January 1664; and, 4., Robert , son of Robert and 
Mary, on 9 February 1668. This fourth Robert will be the elder son mentioned in the will 
below; and Lydia Pearsall must have been the second wife of Robert Bloomer (d. 1690). If 
William were her son, this (and his youth) could explain both the greater attention to him in 
the will than to her step-children, and the bequest to him of £100 owed by Lydia’s mother. 
While Robert (d. 1690), with the support of his first wife’s initial, could be identified as 
having issued the token, it would be necessary to assume that he did so during the lifetime of 
the second Robert (d. 1683), likewise of Colman Hill and presumably the testator’s father. 

By permission of the Hereford and Worcester County Archivist it is possible to publish an 
abstract of the will, dated 24 January 1689/90, of Robert Bloomer of ’Coleman’s Hill in the 
parish of Hales-Owen in the County of Worcester’. The will is followed by the associated 
inventory, both with reference 008.7. No trade is named, although wealth in Cradley has long 
been made from the manufacture of nails and other articles of iron, and there is mention of one 
William Bloomer of Cradley, nailer, on 30 May 1657, and of William Bloomer of Cradley, 


5 English Place-Name Society, The Place-names of 
Worcestershire (Cambridge, 1927). p. 29.1: P.A. Youngs. Guide 
in the Local Administrative Units of England. Vol. ii (Condon, 

1991). pp. 479. 755. 

" EPNS Wo res. 294: Youngs. Guide, ii. 476: Geographers" 


A-Z Map Co. Lid., Birmingham . . . /etc. I A-Z Street Alins 
and Index. 9th edn. (Sevenoaks, -1986), p. 85. 

' K.H. Thompson and J. Gyford. "The Witham hoard of 
17th-century tokens and George Robinson the issuer". Essex 
Archaeology and History, 20 ( 1989). pp. 133-42. 



‘commonly called grate’, buried 31 July 1665. In the inventory spelling is preserved, abbreviated 
words are silently extended, and capitalisation and punctuation are modernised; thorn with 
superscript 'e' is transcribed as ‘the’. ‘Imprimis’ and the repetitive ‘Item’ are omitted. 


Abstract of will 

To my eldest son Robert Bloomer my watch, my signet ring, & the long table and frame now standing in the Great 
Parlour in my house at Coleman Hill aforesaid; 

Unto my younger son William Bloomer the sum of one hundred pounds, part of two hundred pounds my mother- 
in-law Mary Pearsall widow now oweth me being the remainder of my wife's portion, and which one hundred 
pounds shall be put into the hands of my brother-in-law Thomas Pearsall on his giving real security for the true 
payment thereof to my said son William at 21 or marriage; and if he die to his next of kin: my said brother-in-law 
Pearsall shall pay five pounds per annum for the inieresL to such person who shall have the tuition of my said son 
William towards his maintenance and education; 

My loving wife l.ydia Bloomer to be sole guardian and governess of the persons and estates of both my said 
sons until 21. but if she die or marry my said brother-in-law Thomas Pearsall, and if dead my kinsman Henry 
Hadon; 

My said loving wife Lydia to be executrix to whom I give the other hundred pounds and all and singular the rest 
and residue. 

Witnesses Izack Downing, John Parckes, John Low bridge. Proved 17 March 1689/90. 


Inventory 

A true & perfect inventory of all the goods, cattels and chattel Is of Robert Bloomer late of Cradley in the parish of 
Halesowen & eowniy of Worcester, deceased. 


His purse & girdle & wearing apparrell 
In the Great Parlor - one table & frame 
One court cubbord with its cloth and towell 
One dozen of leather chaires & cusheons 
One grate & plate, fire shovell & tongues, 
a pair of bellys & a glass crate 
One carpitt. 2 lurky worke cusheons 
One bed & all belonging to it 
One pallet bed & all belonging to it 
Six lurky worke chaires 
One court cubbord & diaper cloth 
A cabanet & silver dish 
A silver tankard 
One looking glass 

A grate, fire shovell & tongues & keeper 
30 ells of whitned flaxen cloth 
3 paire of fine flaxen sheets 
6 pillow' bears 

2 paire of course sheets. 3 dozen fine napkins 

3 dozen of course napkins, 4 fine table cloths 
3 paire of course sheets, 2 paire of hempion 
Six table cloths, a dozen towells, 6 pillow bears 
Two chests, one bed & furniture 

One half-headed bed & truckle bed & furniture 

2 wheels, a rccll. a cradle, a pillion 
Cheese & wool I. tow & hopps 

All things in the dairy house 
One bed & furniture & hanging presse 
A box of drawers & safe cubbcrd 
Vessells in the sellour & other lumber 

3 spins, cobborts. 2 dripping pans. 2 frying pans 
A grate & plate, a jack & irons about the fire 


li. s. it. 

5 0 0 

I 5 0 

13 4 

5 0 0 

I 10 0 

12 0 

10 00 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

I 10 0 

10 0 

5 0 0 

1 0 0 

12 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

10 4 

4 14 0 

2 18 0 

2 13 0 

1 9 4 

7 18 0 

2 0 0 

16 0 

2 12 8 

1 10 0 

6 0 0 

2 0 0 

I 0 0 

1 10 0 

2 3 4 



li. 


X. 


A table & frame & formes, a chaire & nest of boxes 
Books, a fowling peeee. a case of pistol Is 
A bile table. 8 chaires. a warming pan. 3 flasketts 
A lanthorn & beef & bakon & clock, an ovall table 
A carpett. a litle table & carpett. all the brass & pewter 
One furnace & brewing vessells & lumber 
A malt mill & forty strikes of barley 

Twenty striks of malt, 6 striks of oats. 10 of veches & pease 
Wheat & mongcorne. 3 lb. candles, otic hopper & strike 
A barrel of ash balls[?j, bags & winnow sheet, a stone trowgh 
An hogshead & wheels for the fait. 12 sheep hurdles 
A waggon, harrows, a plow & irons 

2 swine, 2 calves. 5 cows 

3 mares, one coll, forty sheep, ducks & powtlry 

4 tuns of hay. twenty thraves of mixt corn 
Oats to thrash. 7 tuns of hay more 

Four acres & one acre of winter come growing 
The mueke already made in the fold 
Lastly, one silver watch & a signen ring, one 
cane with a silver head. & all things else 
as are not herein mentioned but forgotten 
Pease to thrash in the barn 

In toto 


Appraisers: Thomas Pearsall. William Robertson junior 


</. 

1 15 0 

1 15 8 

11 0 

8 I 0 

7 15 0 

2 15 0 

4 10 0 

3 7 0 

I I 6 

I 1 0 

I 2 0 

4 3 0 

15 0 0 

18 H) 0 

9 II 0 

13 0 0 

10 0 0 

I 0 0 


5 0 0 

I 10 6 

195 5 2 

1 rede 195 15 8| 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ULSTER TOKENS 


ROBERT HESLIP 

IN the past there was a tendency to homogenise the numismatic history of the British Isles, 
disregarding the regional differences which can now be seen to distinguish each economic 
area from the other. Increasingly historians find such differentiation a source of active 
stimulation. Few subjects illustrate the benefits of a regional approach more clearly than token 
coinage. In the seventeenth century many of the tokens issued in Ireland were like their 
English contemporaries, made by the same manufacturers, using the same devices, but closer 
examination reveals differences as well as similarities. The usual denomination outside Dublin 
is a penny. Few issuers give a specific trade, preferring the simple, and not very helpful title, 
of Tn archant'. Even in urban areas, again excluding Dublin, most of these men can have had 
only a peripheral interest in shop or inn keeping, and the issue of tokens can be seen as being 
at one with ceaseless activity in an undeveloped economy, searching to raise and use limited 
capital. In the north of Ireland the tokens seem to have mixed with Scots and French pieces, 
and hence existed in a currency of petty coinage perhaps rather different from that of England, 
Scotland or other parts of Ireland. The reason for such diversity must be sought in peculiar 
economic and social circumstances, and its existence perhaps direct us to a re-examination of 
the reasons why tokens were produced at all, and to emphasise that their function cannot have 
been uniform across the British Isles and its disparate economies. 

The seventeenth century, however, is not the subject of this paper. Here the object of study 
is that series of Irish tokens issued in the first half of the eighteenth century, which have 
received remarkably little attention. They form a discrete series, perhaps more easy to 
recognise than to define concisely. At present about twenty-nine different issues are known, 
the dates being 1734 (3). 1735 (5), 1736 (14). 1760 (2), 1741 (1). 1761 (1). Several are 
undated. The Maculla pieces of 1728-31 are excluded. It is hoped the reasons will become 
self-evident, but at this stage it is perhaps sufficient to observe that the date is earlier, the 
module larger, and the value lower than the Ulster tokens. Macuila’s coins seem to be clearly 
and directly related to the controversy over Wood's halfpence, and to follow Swift's theories 
about the necessity of copper coinage with a low ratio between face value and instrinsic 
worth, even though they did not meet with the irascible Dean’s approval. 

With one exception the tokens which do concern us come from five of the nine counties in 
the province of Ulster, with a heavy concentration in Armagh. Antrim and Down. Twenty give 
their value as twopence, six as threepence. A single example may have been valued initially at 
a halfpenny, and then raised to a penny. 

There is no similar token issue elsewhere in the British Isles, with the possible exception of 
the Scottish bracteates, which if not in themselves sni generis, are at least later in date and 
hence may have been inspired by. rather than influencing, the Ulster coins. The other possible 
comparison which springs to mind is with the coppers issued by Dr Higley of Connecticut in 
1737-39, which may be another instance of the neglected numismatic links and similarities 
between Ireland and the British colonies of America. In spite, or possibly because of. their 
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idiosyncracy. remarkably little has been written about the Ulster tokens. It will be argued below 
that much of what has appeared was based on fallacy and provides little enlightenment. Even 
James Simon, though ideally placed as a Dublin merchant publishing in 1749, one would think, 
offers relatively little. He lists only five of the twenty places of issue and promotes confusion 
by discussing them under the marginal year 1727, saying that 'several persons in the North, and 
other parts of the Kingdom’ were responsible, and follows this scant mention by going on to 
Maculla’s tokens. 1 * Snelling, in his Supplement, was able to add to this, although bringing in the 
Scottish piece of John Gray and the Ballycastle coaling token as interlopers. : Ruding further 
mystifies by placing the Ulster tokens under 1728 and saying that Maculla was inspired by their 
success to make his own. 3 Subsequent lack of interest and considered analysis may be 
attributed to the scarcity of both coins and available evidence relating to them. Another cause 
worth consideration might be the preponderance of late eighteenth century tokens, avidly 
collected and studied since their issue. These arose out of circumstances entirely different from 
those of half a century before. At the end of the eighteenth century there was clearly both a 
growing need and shortage of petty coinage, combined with changes in technology and 
economic function. These later coins, moreover, may be said to define the concept ‘token’ for 
most people. To put it another way, all previous and subsequent tokens have tended to be 
examined in the light shed by their study. Interestingly, none of the series were issued in the 
north of Ireland and none of the early nineteenth century pieces in Belfast. Davis. 4 whilst 
providing an excellent listing of the relevant pieces, was a victim of this confusion: in spile of 
printing a portrait of Aquilla Smith as a frontispiece to the appropriate section, he does not 
seem to have absorbed any of the wisdom the worthy Doctor promulgated in 18684 

Historians seem to accept as a truism that there are many similarities between colonial north 
America and Ireland, particularly Ulster, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
These may be summed up by stating that both were effectively colonies, established in similar 
form at roughly the same date, on the economic fringes, suffering more by prohibitions on 
competition than gaining by their connections with England. This is well illustrated by the 
respective coinages. Shortage of specie was endemic in both places, with more-than-tacii 
toleration of foreign coin and other expedients, most of which proved inadequate. Although 
there was a nominal Irish pound, from the reign of Charles II it was only given physical 
representation by a copper coinage. Halfpennies were issued in 1680-82, 1686-86, 1692-94 
and 1696. These seem to have circulated at least until the end of the eighteenth century and 
are usually found in very worn condition. The rate of exchange from 1701 was a nominal 
thirteen Irish pence to the English shilling, a rate which survived until the amalgamation of the 
coinages in 1825. a date which might be regarded as surprisingly long after the Union of 1801. 
The effectiveness of both a fixed and floating rate of exchange can only be guessed at, but 
balance-of-trade pressures seem to be reflected by a deterioration in the quality of the 
circulating medium. This latter can be seen at its extreme in the shillings worn to perfect 
smoothness, followed by specially manufactured billon simulacra, speciously validated by 
spurious hallmarks, current in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. If shortage of 
coin was bad in England, it was sure to be worse in Ireland. The disastrous inflation which 
afflicted America can at times only have been avoided by a whisker. The over-valuing of gold 
against silver, although present in England, was magnified and led to further difficulties. 


1 J. Simon. An Essay towards an Historical Account of Irish 
Coins . . . (Dublin, 1749), p. 3. 

- T, Snelling. Supplement to Mr. Simon's Essay on Irish 
Cows, (Dublin. 1810). p. 7 and second additional plate. 

1 R Ruding. Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and its 
Dependencies, 3rd cd. (l.ondon. 1840). Vol. II. p. 73. 

1 W.J. Davis, The Nineteenth Century Token Coinage of 


Great Britain, Ireland, the Channel Islands and the Isle of 
Man, to which are added tokens of over one penny of any 
period (London, 1904). 

5 A. Smith. On the Copper Tokens Issued in Ireland from 
1728 to I76E, Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland. X ( 1 868-69). 4 1 7-34. 
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Ireland’s first coinage of the eighteenth century was that produced by William Wood in 
1722-24. The scandal of the contract aroused a storm of protest, all the more notorious 
because of the elegant articulation given it by Jonathan Swift. At this remove it is hard to 
judge just to what extent Swift is reflecting either popular or mercantile opinion, rather than 
exercising his own unique mixture of political animus and misanthropy. Many of the 
economic arguments match his political views of whiggish corruption and the need for more 
local manufacture. It may be that today we tend not to discount the routine vehemence of 
eighteenth century political invective, and suspicions are aroused unnecessarily. Whatever the 
case, Wood’s coinage rarely appears with an Irish provenance, the bulk having been exported 
to the more tolerant, or desperate, Americans. Regal coinage resumed in 1736, with 
halfpennies minted bearing every date up to 1755, bar two. Farthings appeared in 1737, 1738 
and 1744. Mintage figures are known, with over 4 millon halfpennies being made the first 
year, and these coins remain common. It might even be argued that Ireland was rather better 
served than England during this period. The George II halfpennies circulated heavily until 
well into the nineteenth century. 

There is an obvious gap between 1724, the last date on Wood’s coins, and the time when the 
regal copper dated 1736 went into circulation. In Dublin this may have been partially filled by 
the penny of 1729 and halfpennies dated 1728-31, issued by James Maculla with a stated 
intrinsic value. Swift’s rejection of them was prompted by a view of the suitable profit from 
coinage and was probably unmatched by anyone involved more practically in the question. He 
proposed an even heavier petty coinage, produced under a committee of ten, including 
himself/ 1 It is hard to judge if Maculla’s coinage had any actual economic impact, but it 
seems, in spite of a relatively large number of varieties, that it was on a small scale and that its 
effects were unlikely to have been fell directly outside Dublin’s economic purlieus. In the 
eighteenth century Dublin appears to dominate the rest of the country, but the very extent of 
‘the second city in the empire’s’ urbanisation means that one cannot ignore the extent to which 
its economy functioned in a manner strange to the rest of Ireland. 

Having briefly reviewed the background, one may perhaps turn again to the Ulster tokens. 7 
All have an overtly promissary formula 8 not in substance different from that on the sort of paper 
notes put out by many merchants. The earliest dated coins are two Belfast issues of 1734, from 
William Johnston and William Ringland. Ringland issued both pennies and twopences. 
Johnston’s coin, represented by only two surviving specimens, declares itself to be a halfpenny, 
but the Ulster Museum specimen appears to be countermarked with a 13, which may indicate 
revaluation to a penny. The reverse legend is ‘II pay the bearer one halfpenny. W. Johnston. 1/2 
per pound for this copper’ (abbreviations). Fletcher suggested, 9 and I find no reason to disagree, 
that this meant that the metal from which the token was made cost Is. 2d. for a pound. It would 
not make much sense to offer that amount for a pound weight of the coins. This would seem to 
be a half-way stage between Maculla’s coins, valued by weight, and a fully token coinage, as 
represented by the rest of the series. There is a considerable difference in weight between the 
two specimens, that in the Ulster Museum weighing 106 grains and Fletcher’s recorded at 152, 
which might indicate some change in value during the period of issue. There is no reason to 
suppose that having gone to the expense of having a die made, a token issuer, having found his 
coins successful, should confine himself to the date stated. Aquilla Smith notes that a pound 
avoirdupois of copper would make 66 halfpennies at 106 grains each, leaving a margin for profit 
and manufacture of a Is. 9d. U) This ignores the fact that the coin is quite worn. One might be 


*’ .1. Swill, A letter on Moeldln V projei ; about Halfpence 
anil a New One Proposed ( Dublin. 1729). 

"They are adequately listed and illustrated by Davis. 

' Usually 7 promise to pay the bearer / on demand I . . . but 
simplified by Smyth and Bowen to 'I owe the bearer’. The 


variation used by Johnston is given and discussed helow. 

’’ 1,1 l-lcichcr, 'The Belfast Ticket of 1724’. Ulster Journal 
of Archaetdopy (henceforth UJA). 2nd series. IX ( 1903). 3X 40. 
111 Smith. ‘Copper Tokens’ p. 422. 
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attracted to the simpler calculation of assuming a nominal weight of 115 grains for the putative 
penny, which would make a halfcrown’s worth of coins from the pound. At whatever rate, if the 
probable cost of a die is included, and only a small number of coins made, a tariff of only a half 
or a full penny was not going to make much money. 

Once the principle of a fully token coinage was accepted (assuming that after more than half 
a century the apparent success, at least for the issuers, of seventeenth century tokens was 
forgotten), there was no reason not to seek a much better return and everyone, including 
Ringland, moved to using twopence or threepence as the denomination after 1734. The 
existence of the coins dated 1735 indicates that the failure of penny and halfpenny coins was 
not due to competition from the regal coppers of 1736. If the desirability of any specific 
denomination is discounted, then obviously the higher the face-value and the lower the 
weight, the less risk is involved in the manufacture of a token. One may perhaps take higher 
values as indications of higher confidence in issue or issuer. 

It is perhaps worth looking further in some detail at the ‘Belfast Ticket', if only because it 
has received more publication than any of the other tokens. George Benn first brought it to 
notice in the Ulster Journal of Archaeology,^ of 1854. and his views are worth repeating. 
The editor. Robert McAdam, gives a provenance: the coin ‘was picked up by his [George 
Benn’s] brother l Edward |. many years ago. in London, out of the vast collection of that 
great coin dealer, the late Mr. Young of Tavistock Street . . Benn feels obliged to spend 
almost a third of his note defending tokens as a worthy object of antiquarian study - ‘if such 
a pursuit be laudable and proper regarding the inhabitants of Ninevah, of Athens, of Rome, 
or of London, we must by no means overlook the claims upon our attention of the very 
worthy and respectable citizens who lived and moved in the shops and streets of our own 
good town, two hundred or one hundred years ago, so far as we can be assisted by the 
inspection of the small change which was daily passing through their honest fingers.' 
Throughout Benn is determined that the tokens are connected with retail trade. ‘The Mr. 
Johnston who issued this token, was most probably one of its inhabitants, and in his shop 
near the market-house, w'cll stored w'ith leather or linen, or meal and flour, or cloth or 
hardw'are, or all these, and sundry other commodities as well. . .’. In a further note in a later 
number of the same volume 11 he states ‘the motto and cognisance of Hugh Magarragh 
would better befit a belted knight or baron bold, than a person keeping possibly a dry-goods 
store . . . but. perhaps the Macgarragh had a soul above buttons, as well as oaten-meal, nail- 
rod iron, and other base commodities’. Lionel Fletcher published his specimen of the 
Johnston token in the second series of the Ulster Journal in 1903. 14 providing a much better 
illustration and a clearer interpretation of the legends. He suggests two possible issuers of 
the right name. "Pipewater Johnston’ and a baker, admitted free of the town of 1729. IS It is 
the latter who seems to have been accepted as being correct, the token even being referred 
to as a bread-ticket at times. My own view is that almost certainly Pipewater Johnston of 
Mew forge was the issuer, and hope that this will appear correct in the context of the rest of 
the evidence. 

The William Johnston here favoured as token issuer seems to have been a man of quite 
considerable wealth. In 1731 he was involved in a complicated series of transactions with 
Arthur Hill over the townlands of Bally lesson, Edenderry and Breda, plus fisheries on the 
Lagan. 16 There were disputes and a total of £3,275 seems to have changed hands. This may 


11 G. Bonn. "Notices of Local Tokens Issued in Ulster. - I 
Belfast Ticket', UJA. 1st series. II (1854). 29-31. 

1 : ibid, p, 29, 

" Benn. 'Notices of Local Tokens issued in Ulster, No, 2.', 
UJA. Vol. II (1854). 231. 

,J Fletcher, op. fit, 


15 Vie Town Hook of the Corporation of Belfast I6lj-tttl6. 
edited by R..VI. Young l Belfast, 1892). p. 291. John Knox appears 
in the same list as the next entry, described as ‘watchmaker*. 

I( * Public Record Office of Northern Ireland (henceforth 
PRONI), D778/68A; 1)778/71) I am grateful io the Director for 
permission to cite the documents listed here and below. 



not represent the full value of three prosperous townlands 17 of good land, amounting to nearly 
1200 acres, at least when measured in the 1830s by the Ordnance Survey. Only the next year 
he was leasing a further three townlands of nearly 2,000 acres from Viscount Massereen ls and 
in 1741 the consideration for the assignment of a mortage was £1,447 13s. 5d.' ,J In 1745 he is 
named as a Collector of Customs.- 0 The soubriquet ‘Pipewater - was derived from the grant of 
a lease by the trustees of the Donegall family of ‘all waters, rivers, brooks, wells and water 
streams adjacent and contiguous to the town of Belfast’ at a nominal rent of 20s per year for 
41 years. 21 The laying of pipes and associated works will have been a heavy expense and 
presumably Johnston was speculating against revenue from water charges. 

From what we know of the other Belfast issuers Johnston, man of wealth, rather than 
Johnston, baker, would lit more neatly with the company. William Ringland was responsible 
for most tokens. There are the penny and twopence dated 1734 and a twopence of 1735. 
Several minor varieties exist of each and the coins remain relatively more common than the 
rest of the series. Unfortunately, comparatively little is knowm about Ringland. but we can say 
that he was admitted to the Dublin goldsmiths company 22 and signed w'atches of about 1740. 22 
Similarly John Knox signed clocks and watches. 24 Members of the goldsmith’s company 
claimed a monopoly in dealing in precious metals. No trace of Hugh Magarragh has been 
found in the available sources. 

If Alex Morton and Samuel Mackie are added to those already mentioned, a total of four 
token issuers also signed clocks and watches. At first glance this number might not seem 
remarkable, but a closer look at the circumstances makes the coincidence more interesting. 
The responsibilities of the numismatist at the Ulster Museum traditionally include the clock 
and watch collection, as a result of the late Mr Seaby’s interest in the horology. He compiled 
the most extensive list of Ulster clock and watch makers, to which additions are still made. A 
search in this reveals that there were probably no more than fourteen men signing time- 
keepers in 1735, with perhaps fifteen or sixteen in 1740. Taken with the small number of 
token issuers the statistics are more remarkable. In the Ulster context ‘clockmakcr’ often does 
not imply a working artisan. Many movements were imported from England or Dublin and 
cased locally to customers’ requirements. This is probably even more true of watches. The 
people whose names appear on movements or dials had to be prepared to lay out quite large 
sums in speculative stock, especially in the context of a small (though rapidly growing) 
regional capital base, and were involved with other businesses, often of a similar capital- 
intensive nature. It would appear that token issuing is similar in this respect. If nothing else 
the acceptability of a metallic promissary note had to be governed in a small mercantile 
community by the perceived ability of the named issuer to instantly redeem a single coin, or 
more probably, a large number. 

The existence of the Dublin token issued by Ben Bowen rather disturbs the pattern 
presented by the other coins. It is undated, but it may be assumed, at least on stylistic grounds, 
that it appeared at a similar time to the rest. A slight caveat needs to be entered in that Simon 
fails to make specific mention of it, unless it may be subsumed under the ‘other parts of the 
kingdom’, contrasted with the North. Bowen is described as a merchant in a will of 1729. 25 
The specimens inspected have been in much better condition than the Ulster equivalents. 


17 The townland is an Irish measure of land, si/e depending 
(amongst other factors) oil the q uality of the land involved, but 
usually substantial. 

>» PRONI D354/79 
•» PRONI D650/30 If. 

PRONI 1)562/434. 

- 1 G. Bonn. .4 History of the Town oj lielfttst (London, 
1877). p. 487. 

- 2 Funeral records of the First (Rosemary Street) 


Presbyterian Congregation. Belfast, 1712-36, death of a son. 
1717. 

71 An example is in the National Museum, Dublin. For 
permission to examine this, and the collection of tokens also 
under his care. I am grateful to my colleague Michael Kenny. 

- 4 See note 15. 

77 Dublin. Registrars' pi Deeds 63 108 42866. The will is 
dated IKlh February 1729. 
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perhaps indicating a more limited circulation. The legend specifies that Bowen owes 3d 
sterling. This complication has some interest in that it may indicate an access to regal specie. 
Sums of money in eighteenth century Ireland seem to divide into those which are in money of 
account, or Irish pounds, and those which indicate actual cash, represented by physical coin. It 
would seem possible, therefore, that this piece relates to actual cash, but the Ulster tokens 
indicate money of account and hence perhaps a slight difference in function. One might 
further stretch the evidence and assume that the device of a hart on the token illustrates a 
connection with the butchery trade. Since meat tended to be exported from Ireland to England 
it could have provided the necessary cash to back the promise. 

What then was the function of the rest of the tokens, and why were they issued for 
twopence and threepence? As already mentioned none was a sum as low as a penny other than 
Johnston's and Ringland’s at the beginning of the series. The availability of official 
halfpennies from May 1737 and after should have relieved the pressure for very low-value 
coins. The probable lack of profit in the small denominations has already been indicated. 
Evidence indicates that the tokens were still successfully circulating after the appearance of 
the halfpennies, and perhaps much later. There are also the piece dated 1741 and 
advertisements dated 1739. 26 Most of the coins survive in very worn condition. There is a need 
to find some gap in the currency, other than at the very lowest level, to fit the tokens, and to 
do this one must speculate as to their role in trade. Given the comparatively small area from 
which they originate this should also relate to factors specific to the relevant areas of Ulster. 

Aquilla Smith in the 1868 explanation of the tokens 27 quotes from Thomas Prior’s 
Observations on Coin in General of 1730. 28 Prior was obviously a major source for Simon, 
who reproduces verbatim his table of foreign coins circulating in Ireland. Prior also wrote on 
the linen industry. 29 Part of his argument, and one which was to have a very long run indeed, 
was that absentee landlords were draining all money from Ireland. The practical effect of this 
drain, rather than its macro-economic results, is what is of interest here. ‘Since we are in great 
want of halfpence and farthings, are almost stripped of all sorts of silver coin, and have very 
little of the small gold species among us, it has become very difficult to change moydores, in 
order to buy or sell any commodity: this want of change greatly embarrassed the dealings of 
poor people, and is a great obstruction to all sorts of business; so that at present we not only 
labour under great scarcity of money, but even what little we have is not half that use to us as 
it would be if it was divided into small pieces which could easily be changed.’ 30 

This picture is confirmed by Swift (if not influenced by him, although Prior seems to have 
been an independent thinker) in number 19 of the Intelligencer , published in September 1728. 
Of particular interest is that Swift, in an interesting bout of literary schizophrenia, takes on the 
character of a country gentleman from the north of Ireland, writing to the Drapier. Swift was a 
frequent visitor to the north, had been rector of Kilroot in Co. Antrim, and had close 
friendship with Sir Thomas Acheson of Gosford Castle, Co. Armagh, so his remarks may well 
be based on accurate information. ‘A. North’ of County Down proclaims that he has an estate 
of ‘above £1400 a year’, which having been let ‘for near twenty years’ the rents ‘until very 
lately, were esteemed to be not above half value’. Now, by ‘the intolerable scarcity of silver, 1 
lie under the greatest difficult in receiving them.’ 31 Typically for Swift, he points out that the 
problems of his character are trifles compared to what ‘the meaner sort’ undergo. A. North is 
‘forced to employ tradesmen until their wages amount to a double-pistole or a moidore, (for 


Belfast Newsletter. I (Sill February 1739 and 1 3th March 
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■ 7 Smith. 'Copper Tokens’ (note 3). 
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29 T. Prior, An Essay to Encourage and Extend the Linen 
Manufacture of Ireland by Praeniiutns anil Other Means 
(Dublin. 1749). 
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we have hardly any gold of a lower value left us) to divide it among themselves as they can: 
and this is generally done at the ale-house, or brandy-shop: where, besides the cost of getting 
drunk, (which is usually the case) they must pay ten pence or a shilling for changing their 
piece into silver to some huckstering fellow, who follows that trade.’- 12 

From 1712 the official rate for a double pistole was £1 17s. Od. and for the moidore £1 10s. 
10d. 33 ‘The poor men are forced to take up their oat-meal and other necessaries of life at 
almost double value’. The reason for this is that silver is relatively under-valued compared to 
gold, ‘Whoever carries to England twenty-sev„en English shillings, and brings back one 
moidore of full weight is a gainer of nine pence Irish: in a guinea the advantage is threepence: 
and twopence in a pistole’. 34 Prior provides a long series of calculations giving the actual and 
assumed values of various foreign coins, the margins by no means remaining consistent. 35 In 
1737 the price of foreign gold was officially reduced, the double-pistole to £1 1 6s. 6d. and the 
moidore to £1 9s. 3d. Simon in 1749 observes that the regulation was ‘calculated with no other 
view than to preserve and keep at home the silver species current in this country’, but thinks 
that it has failed: 


‘We have indeed guineas in greater plenty, than we had before, but generally so light, that whoever has a hundred 
of them, and thinks to have £113 13s intrinsic value, will often find, if he weighs them, that he has not in fact 
above the value of £106 5s. at a moderate medium; whereas if before the reduction of the gold lie had an hundred 
moidores of full weight, he was sure to have £150, or at least £144 I Is. 8d., if. according to Sir Isaac Newton's 
tables, they be intrinsically worth 27s. 9d. English, which in Irish currency is 29s. lid., (though they are by this 
proclamation reduced to 29s. 3d., he therefore but loses £5 8s. 4d. on his £150. whereas he loses £7 I Os. Od. on his 
100 light guineas; and £34 12s. 3d. (at moderate medium) of the real intrinsic value of the silver, if he keeps £150 
in such English shillings and six penny pieces as are mostly current here.’ 

He goes on: 

The melting of silver has grown to such a pitch, that a new. or well-preserved crown or half-crown is become a 
great rarity, even among the curious: they no sooner appear than they disappear. What silver is now left, is some 
English Money, not worth melting, shilling pieces hardly worth ninepence or tenpence, and six penny pieces not 
worth a groat." 

He estimates that the amount by which silver was under-rated was £7 Is. 9d. per cent. 36 One 
should remember, however, that the average annual mint production of silver in the years 
1720—40 was 11,953 pounds. No silver was issued 1747-50, and in the next decade virtually 
none came from the mint except in 1751, 1757 and 1758. Admittedly mint production does not 
reveal the extent to which silver coin may have been available in the economy, since out-put 
has to be balanced with the export of silver and other drains. Nevertheless, one might 
diffidently suggest, allowing that English shortages were likely to be magnified in Ireland, that 
it seems possible, that although bad, the situation in 1734-41 will have been considerably 
worse later. One possibility is that the token issuers may have been ‘huckstering fellows’, 
changing the substantial gold coins (up to four pistoles). There seems little reason why this 
huckstering should not have been as prevalent in the south as in the north, and would fail to 
explain why the tokens seem only to have been successful within a limited area. As suggested 
earlier, it is possible that the period during which the tokens were issued may be rather longer 
than the dates themselves would indicate. There does not seem to have been any legislation, or 
specific enforcement, directed against them, and partial re-appearance in 1760 would also 


12 Swift, Works, p. 358. 

11 Simon. Irish Coins, p. 69. 
v Swift. Works, p. 359. 
w Prior. Observations. 

1,1 Simon, Irish Coins, pp. 75-76. This may be compared 
with Prior's calculations on p. 14, which give the loss on £ 1 00 


as £10 17s 5d, £8 6s Od. £3 7s 7d and £2 17s Id, on sixpences, 
shillings, hallcrowns and crowns, respectively Although some 
of the dramatic fall in value tan be explained by possible 
differences in methodology, there seems to have been a severe 
decline in the quality of available silver between 1729 and 
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suggest that they were ignored officially. The proclamation for the 1736 halfpennies inveighs 
against 'Any persons presuming to make, vend or utter any other halfpence or farthings, or 
other pieces of brass or copper, or other base metal, or other than the copper money coined 
under the said patents . . This sort of statement, allowing for the redundancy of much 
legal expression, is rather difficult to interpret, but certainly makes no specific reference to the 
Ulster coins, although the linen industry is specifically mentioned elsewhere in the 
documents. ,x Even harder to reconcile with the surviving evidence is the declared aim of the 
authorities in preventing ' further imposition upon the traders and poor manufacturers of this 
kingdom, by the uttering of false and base brass money, commonly called Raps . . .' ,y (the 
emphasis is mine), as no coins suiting the description have been encountered. 

Returning again to the question of geographical distribution, it should be noted that the 
greatest concentration of issuers was along the Lagan valley. This was the centre of the linen 
industry and a spine of prosperity in the Ulster countryside. The prevalence of the linen in this 
area used to be attributed almost entirely to the presence of numbers of Huguenot settlers, but 
this opinion has been partially corrected by other evidence. The previous view was heavily 
influenced by Louis Crommelin's self-publicity. Whilst it is true that an influx of French 
refugees promoted the trade, and led certain technical improvements, their seed was sown on 
fertile ground, in more senses than one. Linen had been important in the area since at least the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Again the southern bias of sources, and in particular 
Dublin, makes the woollen trade, suffering under terminal disabilities as soon as it was seen as 
a serious competitor to England, much more visible. Here one is hindered, as in so much else, 
by the particular scarcity of economic evidence from the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Linen exports quadrupled between 1720 and 1760 and there was a growth from £207.000 in 
1730 to £426,000 in 1735 and £480,000 in 17414° 

Trade at this level was capable of supporting a greater number of locally-based drapers, 
who also ensured the success of a growing number of weekly markets. Brown linen for 
bleaching was brought to market by weavers where it was bought by the drapers, ‘at the 
stoneL It was paid for in cash, as was recorded with astonishment by contemporaries. The 
security risk this entailed was circumvented by travelling in famously-convivial caravan from 
market to market and inn to inn. Whilst well out of the period under examination, it may be 
worth noting that evidence given to the 1804 committee of enquiry indicated that even in the 
midst of the war-time currency crisis, when the gold standard had been abandoned, gold was 
still in almost universal use within the linen trade in the north. 41 Landlords, and possibly 
others with sufficient economic strength, were in some cases able to insist that payments were 
made in this medium. If a distinctive system was capable of survival in the economic extremes 
recorded by the committee, there seems to little reason to doubt that it could function sixty or 
seventy years earlier, when the evidence indicates that gold was much more freely available. 

The sums involved in the first stages of the linen trade, whilst above retail level, still 
required the use of silver. The cloth was sold in webs of either 25 or 50 yards length, typically 
for about Is. to 3s. 6d. a yard, both factors depending on the type of cloth. A weaver was 
thought to be able to earn 2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. a day. The 1736 proclamation already quoted 
specifically says that the purpose of the halfpennies and farthings is ‘to remedy the many 
inconveniences which affected the trade, and particularly the linen-manufacture, of this 
kingdom . . ,'. 42 Aquilla Smith, with characteristic good sense, says that the tokens were 


17 Simon. Irish Cuius, p. 177. 

18 Simon. Irish Coins, p. 176. 
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‘required as sub-divisions of the shilling’, but thinks that the regal halfpennies put an end to 
them. 43 There is also a contradiction in his interpretation of the newspaper advertisements put 
out by some of the issuers warning against counterfeits. These in themselves are surely an 
indication of considerable success. Smith takes it that the tokens were withdrawn from 
circulation at this point and full value given in gold or silver. 44 If the shortage of silver or 
small gold in itself was sufficient to prompt the tokens, then surely it will have been more than 
an inconvenience to redeem ail that had been put out in a short time. In any case, sudden 
redemption would have required every issuer publish the fact, whereas normal, slow 
encashment did not require any special arrangement. There seems no reason to believe that 
this (welcome) publicity was more than a reaction to the problem of forgery. 

Further examination of some of the token issuers and their activities may give other clues as 
to their motivation. Benn, with some irritation, regrets that none of them indicated trade either 
overtly or by the use of a recognisable sign. 45 This is not altogether fair. James Greer of 
Portadown not only proclaims himself ‘The Draper' (perhaps in order to distinguish himself 
from some other Greer in trade), but also shows a roll of linen. The form used was shortly to 
become obsolete. Regulation insisted from 1762 that linen be rolled, or lapped, in a series of 
folds so that it could be easily examined throughout. Hugh Montgomery of Glenarm with a 
fouled anchor, and John Gallow'ay of Portaferry w'ith a ship in sail, were both merchants in 
small ports. Montgomery’s legend of T live in hope' shows refreshing candour. James 
Templeton of Stewartstown illustrated a market house, unlikely to be Stewartstown itself but 
an indication of mercantile trade, probably in linen, which has parallels with some seventeenth 
century tokens. Alex McClure’s peacock with ‘Youth and Beauty’ might give rise to some 
interesting, if improbable, speculation. 

Edward Smyth of Lisburn is the token issuer about whom most is known at present. 4 '’ This 
is fortunate in several ways. For a start Smyth was a member of the established church, which 
most of the others certainly were not. Circumstances and institutions in eighteenth century 
Ireland make it much more probable that documentary evidence will have been created, and 
survive, about people of this religious affiliation than about dissenters or catholics, who w'ere 
excluded from many official functions. Smyth was born in either 1700 or 1693 and graduated 
from Trinity College. Dublin in 1721 with a law degree, becoming an honoury DLS in I747. 47 
He was MP for Lisburn from 1743 until 1739. Appointed a commissioner for the militia in 
1756 for both counties Antrim and Down, he was attorney-at-law for the diocese of Conor and 
registrar of schools for both Dow n and Conor. At his death he w'as able to leave three full and 
two separate half townlands, other land, including some in Ardglass with three small castles 
on it. various urban freeholds, his ‘old mansion at Derryaghy’ and, with other smaller 
bequests. £1000. Settlement had already been made for his daughter. This prosperity was not 
just a phenomenon of his declining years. He had acquired property in Lisburn, then 
something of a boom town, from the break-up of the Conway estate. He leased 1800 
plantation acres from Clotworthy O'Neill, all in the I730s. 4s Amongst all this there is no sign 
of direct involvement in trade, which indeed would have been seen as rather inappropriate for 
a man of his station. The device on his token is that of a gentleman's crest, the restraint of 
which contrasts with the whimsy displayed on many of the others. Smyth does, however, 
appear on the peripheries of the dispute about stamping linen in 1762. 

This survey does not by any means exhaust the possible sources about the token issuers, 
although there are several about whom nothing has been found. Others have names which 
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cannot be deciphered from the surviving tokens. Excluding these categories, however, still 
leaves a number about whom sufficient is known for some valid deductions to be made. 

The only man to leave any indication of his character is Joseph Wilson, who issued tokens 
in Lurgan, but later seems to have moved to Dungannon. In his declining years he claimed 
acquaintance with John Foster, later Lord Oriel and Chancellor of the Irish exchequer. In a 
rather odd letter of 1759 to Foster. Wilson reveals that he has built a small lodge, which 
houses himself, three nieces and. imminently, his nephew. He gratuliously offers the fact that 
he has £300 a year, but debts of £500, although his creditors ‘seem better pleased to have their 
money in my hands than their own’. Even more revealing, and perhaps a clear indication of a 
true presbyterian spirit, is his statement that ‘the miser who hides his adored gold receives 
perhaps as much pleasure from it as the prodigal who lavishes it riot.’ 19 Also amongst the 
Foster papers is a printed document, unfortunately undated, which offers to communicate a 
new. better and (naturally) cheaper, method of bleaching. The possessor of the secret boasts 
that he has had three years experience 'in a large concern’ which used it ‘in a very extensive 
manner’. Communication may be made with the inventor via Mr. Joseph Wilson, ‘who is fully 
informed respecting the method’. 50 It would seem a reasonable deduction that Mr. Wilson was 
the proprietor of the extensive bleaching green referred to. 

Reference has already been made to the link with clock-making. The clock business in 
Ulster was largely concentrated in Armagh during the early part of the eighteenth century, an 
indication of the settled and prosperous nature of the county. Clocks signed by Mackie of 
Richill and Morton of Armagh are relatively common in the context of the area and date. This 
in itself could signify a quite extensive business and presumably, a measure of prosperity. 
Both may be associated with the possession of capital. Another point of interest is the way in 
which the line of three annulets enclosing pellets on Morton’s coins echos the similar design 
often found inside the chapter rings of his own, and other clocks of the period. It would seem 
not too far-fetched to suggest that both the clock dials (one part of the operation certainly 
produced locally) and the dies for these tokens were engraved by the same person or persons. 
The die-sinking style of this group is markedly different from that of the copper pieces. Also 
worthy of note is that, almost without exception, these silver tokens are found heavily creased, 
usually twice, evidently having been folded and then straightened. The most obvious reason 
for this to have been done is as a means of cancellation. Specimens with a central piercing 
have not been encountered, which might perhaps be taken as another indication that the partial 
defacement was an official cancellation by the issuer, rather than a means of taking a dubious 
and unacceptable coin out of circulation. 

Of the remaining tokens many are uninformative, several existing in only one or two very 
worn specimens, from which it is impossible to make out much of either issuer’s name or 
place. Of those that are fully legible several of the names mean nothing at this stage. Mr. 
Seaby suggested, and I agree, that the token of Patrick Brown allocated to Bready, Co. Tyrone, 
by both Davis and Coins and Tokens of Ireland,-' should be given to Breda in Co. Down, now 
a suburb of Belfast. One really only has to change the reading of one letter to do this, as even 
if the final letter is a Y this would be a common enough representation of the probable 
eighteenth century pronunciation. The issuer’s name is not distinctive, and much hesitation 
need not be felt in rejecting the man of the same name who appears on a rental of 1737 from 
Castledawson, which, though in the north east, is on the wrong side of the Sperrin mountains 
for an association with Bready to be probable. 

Similar uncertainly exists over James Adair of Ballymena. This is a common surname in the 
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area, but no trace has been found of a James of even approximately the right date there. There 
is, however, plenty of information about James Adair in Belfast, who was leasing property 
extensively in the late 1740s, sometimes in association with substantia] players in the 
commercial life of the town. James Adair appears in a list of linen drapers in a 1758 Belfast 
News Letter. 52 If this is our man, then he was also a partner in the first Belfast Bank, founded 
with two other prominent Belfast merchants in 1751. The bank was wound up, solvent, in 
1757, perhaps because of legislation passed by the Dublin parliament which forbade an 
individual to act as both banker and merchant. Its prospectus states that the usefulness of the 
bank ‘must principally depend on the circulation of notes’. Even more revealing is the 
statement that ‘To accommodate dealers in linen cloth and yarn the Bank issues small notes, - 
Twenty shillings in value, and from time to time collects silver and half guineas so as to be 
able to give linen buyers £5 of specie of every English bill of £100; so that they will have 
proper money to transact their business at markets without being compelled to give a premium 
for silver, a tax on linen buyers for many years. And as the people of the north are not used to 
a paper currency, they are informed that three-fourths of the money current in the west of 
Scotland is in small notes’. 53 That the offer of only 5% in cash was worth advertising indicates 
how difficult things must have been. 

The prospectus also reveals something about the circulation of money within the local 
economy. Linen (and other agricultural produce) was bought for cash at the markets, in the 
case of linen passed on for bleaching, then much of it exported, first through Dublin, but 
increasingly through northern outlets, pre-dominently Belfast, with payment being made in 
bills drawn on London. These were then cashed and the currency entered the system again, 
often to buy yarn and pay rents. The regional differences within the Irish economy are 
emphasised by the fact that, although banks had been well-established in Dublin from much 
earlier, the next bank in the north did not appear until 1787. There was no bank in Belfast 
from 1797 to 1804, a period of considerable growth. During the same time the rate of 
exchange between Belfast and London remained close to the nominal par of £108 6s. 8d., 
whilst the Dublin-London rate rose to £ 1 1 8. 

Cochrane of Guilford features in the list of linen drapers mentioned before. Waring of 
Waringstown may also be safely associated with the trade, the village was right in its centre, 
and was producing work of the highest quality, notably a surviving large damask table-cloth 
marking the coronation of George II which pushed the frontiers of then-available technology. 54 
Galloway of Portaferry seems to have been a moderately successful merchant, as was 
Montgomery of Glenarm. There is a probate will of a man of this name from Larne (just up 
the coast) from 1778, but frustratingly it tells us very little of his wealth or trade. 55 He leaves 
everything to his son, except for £500 and £250 to be invested in annuities for his wife and 
daughter. 

This leaves an outlying group, both geographically and in terms of time, centred on 
Newtownards. Francis McMinn does not name a place, which may have significance in either 
indicating a certain prominence, or that his coins were only intended to circulate in a very 
local area. We now know him to have been based in Donaghadee, as that time a busy port for 
the short sea crossing to Portpatrick, used extensively for the northern mails. Typically, the 
information available now does not suggest he was a shop-keeper, but that he engaged in the 
sort of mercantile activity expected of a trader based in a small, active port. The tokens of 
Thomas Fisher of Newtownards are perhaps the commonest of the whole series, probably as 
the result of a nineteenth century hoard. There are several varieties, some of which used a 
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number of dies. The town of Ards was an old settlement, revived by the plantation and then 
further enhanced, with the addition of ‘New’, by the local landlord. Hugh Montgomery. Not 
long after the date of the token Montgomery acted as host to James Boswell, who recorded his 
favourable impressions of the place. Fisher leased a number of properties in the town. There 
was a substantial and prosperous hinterland, but ultimately growth was limited by its 
inadequacy as a port. Proximity to Belfast and other rival centres probably did not help. In the 
1760s, however. Newtownards was fast-growing and appeared to have great potential. 

The other token of this period, dated 1761. was struck by John McCully. who helpfully 
declares himself to be a brewer and represents a barrel on the coin. The land around 
Newtonwards is more suitable for grain than much of Ireland and malting has only just ceased 
in the area. Of more interest and utility even than the declaration of trade is that, uniquely, 
there is literary evidence for McCully’s tokens in circulation. Richard Twiss went on a lour of 
Ireland in 1775 and as well as observing the sights took an interest in prices, manufactures and 
agriculture. On his way to the Giant’s Causeway, after observing a round tower on the road 
between Antrim and Ballymoney. he says ‘In these parts I found many copper coins current, 
which were struck by tradesmen: on one of them was inscribed, ‘I promise to pay the bearer 
on demand John McCully. 1 761.’, 56 and goes on to quote Simon’s remarks about the earlier 
tokens. This is an extremely valuable piece of evidence. As well as giving confirmation that 
McCully's tokens were circulating freely in an area at some distance, and with few direct links 
with Newtownards fifteen years after the declared date of issue, it also seems to suggest that at 
the very least McMinn's and Fisher's tokens were enjoying similar success and that perhaps 
some of the earlier coins were also still in circulation. 

This has been a brief look at a series of tokens which have been strangely neglected for 
much of this century and which have been subject to what might be termed interpretation by 
default. It is obvious that much work remains to be done, but even at this early stage the 
evidence seems to indicate that these coins, issued during the first part of the eighteenth 
century in Ulster, were not a response to a shortage of copper coin, whether or not that existed, 
but an indication of a specific set of economic circumstances, which as yet we can only 
partially glimpse. There does seem to be a definite link with the linen industry in several 
cases, however, and overall with a group of vigorously entrepreneurial men. Such men are 
likely to have issued tokens in an active search for profit, or at the very least, in the belief that 
the activity would facilitate their businesses. Their actions are more likely to have been 
prompted by a perceived gap in the market rather than a desire to provide an altruistic service 
in the provision of small change. Benn’s vision of them as retailers doling out change from 
behind a counter can no longer be given any credence. Like most historical problems, it would 
appear that there is no single, simple answer. Once a few tokens were successfully pul into 
circulation, with apparently no legal constraint, the idea may have seemed attractive to a wider 
variety of people than those initially involved. It is also probable that quite small variations in 
the local economy, both in terms of the availability of specie and in levels of trade, will have 
affected the attractiveness and viability of the coins. The ultimate answer, if such a thing 
exists, will lie not simply in numismatic study, but rather in further development in our 
understanding of the Irish economy, and particularly its regional variants, during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 
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OF ihe thirty-four surviving letters written by Edward Burns in 1875 to R.W. Cochran-Patrick, 
the last nine (26-34) are almost entirely devoted to the sale of James Wingate’s celebrated 
collection of Scottish coins, which took place on 29-30 November and 1 December 1875. 
These letters, now in the possession of Hunter of Hunterston, Cochran-Patrick's great- 
grandson. are reproduced in full hereafter from transcripts made by the late Lieut. -Col. J.K.R. 
Murray. 1 They give a fascinating and perhaps unique insight into the background to the sale of 
a major collection at auction more than a century ago. 

A sympathetic obituary notice- was contributed to the Numismatic Chronicle by John Gray 
(of whom Burns held an exceptionally low opinion): 

The death of Mr. James Wingate. F.S.A.Scol.. at the comparatively early age of fifty, look place on the 20th May. 
1877. Well known as a marine insurance broker, of the firm of Messrs. Wingate. Birrell & Co., of Glasgow, he was 
in his counting-house, at the helm of affairs, on Wednesday, 16th May. and on the following Sunday morning he 
expired at Ins residence of Linnhouse, Hamilton, cut down by an acute attack of pleurisy. 

Mr. Wingate was a man of singularly generous impulse, and in all his dealings guided by a sense of honour 
almost chivalrous in its integrity, '['hough these and other kindly features in his character will not readily he 
forgotten by any of his acquaintances, it is chiefly as the man of science that his name will be remembered beyond 
the circle of immediate friendship, associated as it must ever he with the numismatic history of his native country. 
The scientific bent of his mind evinced itself in his earlier years by researches into both the entomological and 
conchological fauna of Ihe West of Scotland, his collections in both of which departments he presented ten years 
ago to the Andersonian Museum. In his maturer years he engaged with characteristic enthusiasm in forming a 
collection of Scottish coins, and with what magnificent results his "Illustrations of the Coinage of Scotland. " 
published in 1868. abundantly shows. During these halcyon years - a period, as he used to remark, the happiest of 
his life - he had the good fortune to w itness the dispersion of some of the finest existing cabinets of Scottish coins, 
including that of Mr. Lindsay, whose work on the subject had rescued the study front the neglect into which it had 
fallen ever since the days of old Cardonnel. Of these advantages Mr. Wingate was not slow- in availing himself, and 
no expense was spared to secure examples necessary towards making his collection not only the most complete, 
but the best as to the quality of the specimens in existence. No sooner, however, had he attained to the position of 
possessor of the finest cabinet of Scottish coins, and had published the results to the numismatic world in his 
beautiful volume above mentioned, than he resolved to part with it;— the purpose he had in view in forming it had 
been attained, and the pleasure in so doing was over. The collection was accordingly advertised for sale and 
dispersed by public auction in November. 1875. by Messrs. Sothebv. Wilkinson, and Hodge, in their rooms. 
Wellington Street, Strand. London, the sale occupying three days. 

To Mr. Wingate Ihe dispersion of his collection was a source of unalloyed pleasure. He felt it had served its day 
in his hands, and. as he used to remark, was now doing a similar service to others. Along with it. but all too soon, 
the active mind which formed it has gone from our midst, and the busy hands are at rest. 

Wingate’s Illustrations is a splendid volume in which most of his earlier Scottish coins, and a 
representative selection of the later, are figured and described - indeed, a nineteenth century 
precursor of the modern Sylloge. In his Preface the author wrote: 
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The compiling of Ihe following pages, and the drawing of the Plates attached to this volume, are the results of 
many pleasant hours of recreation, after days spent amidst the cures and anxieties of an active business life. The 
Author feels he cannot too strongly recommend men engaged in commercial pursuits to devote a portion of their 
spare evening hours to some specific study, scientific or otherwise - to a hobby in lad; they will find that it 
schools one to forget the ever-recurring worries of mercantile life, and by diverting the thoughts into a different 
channel, it gives strength and tone to the mind.* 

Wingate expressed 'his best thanks to Mr. John Gray, Glasgow, for his kind advice and 
assistance’, and it seems that Gray had acted as his agent in compiling the collection. This role 
he also performed for Thomas Coats of Ferguslie, the major bidder at Wingate's sale, and the 
owner, ultimately, of an even richer collection than Wingate’s. The Ferguslie collection, 
however, was later presented intact to the National Museum and Wingate's was undoubtedly 
the finest collection of Scottish coins to be offered for sale in the nineteenth century, rivalled 
for size, range and quality in the twentieth only by those of J.G. Murdoch and R.C. Lockett. 
The auctioneers, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, were entirely justified in writing in a 
preface to the sale catalogue: 

'It is not too much to say. that so far as Scottish Coins arc concerned this is the most important Collection ever 
disposed of in this House. Besides numerous examples acquired in detail or incidentally procured, it contains the 
most valuable Coins of the Scottish portion of almost all the cabinets sold, either privately or by public sale, during 
the last ten years. Collectors interested in Scottish Numismatics will easily recognise contributions from the 
Lindsay. Foster, and Bergne Collections, as well as the Christmas. Hay Newton, and others of older date. Neither 
pains nor expense have been spared in procuring the finest examples possible - inferior ones being at once turned 
out whenever an opportunity occurred of supplying their place by better. ' 

During the summer of 1875 Burns had been staying at Paisley with Thomas Coats (1809-83), 
cataloguing his collection of Scottish coins. Mention of the proposed dispersal of Wingate’s 
collection by Burns first occurs in a letter he wrote to Cochran-Patrick (no. 23) on 21st August 
1875 from Paisley, presumably in response to information from the latter contained in two 
recent letters which Burns acknowledges: 

‘Very sorry lo know that Mr. Wingate is breaking up his collection, but 1 thought that the experience of the 
Museum sales might have shown him that the place for disposing of a first class collection of Scotch coins was in 
Edinburgh. The buyers, with the exception of Mr. Pollcxlen (for Mr. Ford is of no account in a sale) are in 
Scotland, and it is quite a different thing seeing the coins for themselves, & being subjected personally to all the 
glamour of a sale, to sending of commissions to London dealers. But why should not you & Mr. Coals make an 
effort to buy up the coins between you by private bargain. 1 think that if Gray made a valuation on the one hand, 
say for Mr. Wingate, & myself on the other for the purchasers that we would come pretty near their current sale 
value, and thus this great collection would be preserved to the West of Scotland. Mr. Coats in still at Arran, & I 
may not have the opportunity of seeing him for a few days, but I think it might be worth your while to 
communicate with both him & Mr. Wingate.' 

By the end of September Burns was back in Edinburgh. In a letter dated 30th (no. 24) he asked 
Cochran-Patrick to ‘inform me when the Wingate sale comes off. Mr. Carfrae said that the 
catalogue was completed’, and on 4th October (no. 25) he wrote: 

'Mr. Coats asked me to give him a list of the pieces that it would be most desirable for him to go in for at the 
Wingate sale & also to give him some idea of the limits that he ought to set. This need not hinder any arrangements 
that he & you may make. I propose putting a special mark on such lots as may not probably turn up again for many 
years, if ever in his life-time. It is quite possible if the sale comes off in a few weeks that I may arrange my visit to 
London for the time when it lakes place.' 


From this time onwards the negotiations of those interested in Wingate’s coins became 
increasingly complicated. Coats, already in his mid-sixties, was anxious to enrich his 
collection with many rare items which he might never have a further opportunity to obtain. 
Perhaps he already had in mind the project of engaging Burns to write a book on Scottish 
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coins, based on his own collection, which he aimed to make as complete as possible for the 
purpose. Cochran-Patrick (1842-97), at half the age of Coats, was well advanced in the 
preparation of his book on the Records of the Coinage of Scotland (1876), and was the best 
scholar among the active collectors of the time. 

His collection was on a lesser scale than that of Coats, but he had high hopes, not fulfilled 
as it turned out, of adding significantly to it from Wingate’s sale. Most of the correspondence 
is concerned with the efforts of Burns to effect an arrangement between Coats and Cochran- 
Patrick, which would enable each of them to gel some of the pieces they most wanted without 
forcing up the prices against each other, despite the involvement of John Gray as Coats’s 
agent. 

In spite of all the efforts of Burris on his behalf only seven Wingate lots can be identified as 
having been bought by Cochran-Patrick (all of them through Gray): 

22 Alexander II (C.P. lot 137), 1 * 3 £10. I Os. 

26 Alexander III, Lanark (C.P. 142), £4. 4s. 

32 Glasgow (C.P. 148). £10. 10s. 

33 (C.P. 147), £10. 5s. 

194 James IV, silver penny (C.P. 229), £5. 

249 Francis and Mary, half-testoon 1558 (C.P. 248), £2. 

323 James VI, half-rider 1601 (Murray 19 ex Hird 107, bought by him from Lady 
Kennedy Cochran-Patrick on 31 Dec. 1935), £7. 15s. 

The prices realised at this period for long voided-cross sterlings of Alexander III of the rarer 
mints, then very difficult to obtain, were much higher than those in the first half of the 
twentieth century, because of the discovery of more than 2,000 examples of this coinage in the 
great Brussels hoard of 1908. No Glasgow coin in the Lockett sales of 1956 and 1960 reached 
double figures. 

Other notable collectors whose names feature in the letters are Samuel Addington, a 
London cloth merchant, who bid furiously for the rarest coins and paid more than half the 
price of the whole sale for only 43 out of 379 Scottish lots; Robert Carfrae, a leading figure in 
the Society of Antiquaries and curator of its museum; the Revd J.H. Pollexfen (1818-99), 4 a 
Yorkshire vicar whom Burns regarded highly; Thomas Mackenzie (1831-19I6), 5 who had a 
long career as a sheriff in the north of Scotland but was clearly not well thought of by Burns; 
and John Kermack Ford (d. 1884), 6 of Southsea, many coins from whose collection were 
noted by Burns in The Coinage of Scotland. Of these collectors only Addington and Pollexfen 
bid at the sale in their own names, Pollexfen obtaining a Stirling penny of Alexander III (44), 
a James IV groat with numeral III1 ( 197), a gold 22s. piece of 1553 (270) and a saltire plack of 
James VI (336). 

Most of the coins were bought by Gray, and most of these for Coats. London dealers who 
each bought a number of lots were Jessop, Lincoln and Webster. 7 J.J. Jessop was trading from 
1A Pall Mall Place by 1871; he was dead by 20 December 1877, when his stock was sold at 
Sotheby’s. The firm of W.S. Lincoln & Son, founded by 1850, was established at no. 462 
(later renumbered 69) New Oxford Street by 1863 and remained there until about 1930. In 


1 The Cochran-Patrick collection was sold by Soiheby, 

30-1 March 1936. although two coins arc known to have 

been bought by Hircl before the sale, and others may have 

been. One. Hird 107 (sec the note on Wingate lot 323 

below), was a 1601 half-rider, ihe other, Hird 100. a 1593 

hat-piece. Although Oxford had a specimen of the latter 

(Christ Church collection), which could have led Hird to 
exclude it from his gift to the Ashmolcan in 1953. the same 


explanation would not apply to the 1601 half-rider. 

•» Sale Sotheby. 26-8 June 1900. 

4 Some of Mackenzie’s coins were sold by T. Chapman & 
Son, II Hanover Street. Edinburgh, 14-15 March IXX3; his 
final collection by Solhcbv. 21-2 February 1921. 

'■ Sale Sotheby. 12 June’l884. 

1 I am indebted to Mr Hugh Fagan lor much of the 
information in this and the following paragraph. 
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1875 it was headed by Frederick W. Lincoln (d. 1909), who was responsible For making the 
Firm a Force in the numismatic world. William Webster (d. 1885), oF 17 Great Russell Street, 
was the nephew and professional successor oF the dealer William Till, and was perhaps the 
leading London dealer in the third quarter oF the nineteenth century (aFter his death his son 
W.J. Webster continued the business For a while but then went to work For Spink). 

Four other names occur as buyers, all of relatively minor lots: Allan (324), Gillespie (57), 
Thomson (302 and 341) and Watson (179, 191, 230, 331 and 368). Thomson has not been 
identified, but Watson could well be the Edinburgh collector Dr Thomas Watson, whose 
assistance was acknowledged by Lindsay in 1859 and 1868. Flcnry Harrison Allan, of 
Leadenhall Street, was an active collector in the 1860s, when he bought many English coins 
From the collection of the Revel Prof. Henry Christmas (Sotheby. 1-6 Feb. 1864): the 1601 
gold sword-and-sceptre piece and its half that he bought from Wingate were in lot 353 of his 
own sale at Sotheby's, 7-10 July 1908. W.J. Gillespie, who bought early David II pennies at 
the Wingate sale, lived at Foxrock and then Stillorgan, Co. Dublin, and had a distinguished 
collection of Irish coins which were sold through Spink's Numismatic Circular between 
December 1899 and June 1900. 

The really fancy prices, however, were due to Addington. As letter 34 explains, he was 
chased up, on the lots that he most wanted, to exceptional figures, although not without 
considerable anxiety on the part of Gray in case he Found himself landed with such expensive 
pieces. Addington’s collection was in due course (c. 1883) bought by A.B. Richardson. From 
whom it was in turn (c. 1895) bought by J.G. Murdoch, and it is instructive to compare the 
prices paid for Wingate's coins by Addington in 1875 with what they fetched at the Murdoch 
sale in I903. 8 Wingate's excessively rare Roman-lettered groat of James IV (lot 201) was 
bought by Addington for £61. but made only £22 10s. at Murdoch (151). The 1553 gold 44s. 
piece of Mary, with cinquefoils instead of 1 G beside the shield (lot 269) went to Addington 
for £105 but fetched £36 at Murdoch (204). ‘The finest example' known of the very rare silver 
40s. piece of James VI. 1582, made £35 10s. at Murdoch (253) after £85 at Wingate (292): in 
1956, as Lockett lot 376, it went for the then astonishing price of £400. But Addington's most 
costly purchases were Wingate’s two-thirds and one-third gold lion nobles of James VI (lots 
312-3) for which he paid £201 and £205, against £40 and £100 realised in 1903 (Murdoch 
273^4). Lockett’s two-thirds lion noble (lot 348) fetched £220 in 1956, after £120 at the Bruun 
sale (917) in 1925. A good example of the way Addington was bid up on less dramatic pieces 
was lot 315, the gold hat piece of James VI. 1592, for which he paid £35 against 9 guineas and 
7 guineas respectively for the similar pieces of 1591 and 1593 in lots 314 and 316. 

That Wingate disposed of coins prior to his sale is stated in the catalogue, but occasionally 
these appear not to have been strictly duplicates - e.g. his 1586 lion noble, pi. 34, no. 7 in his 
Illustrations , which was not in the sale (later Cochran-Patrick 68 and Lockett 916). 
Conversely, there are quite a few coins in the 1875 sale which were not figured in the 
Illustrations presumably because they w-ere acquired after it was completed in 1868. Notable 
examples are the David II halfpenny (58), the light lion of Robert III ( 105, ‘Half St. Andrew’), 
the Roxburgh groat (141 ) and gold half-lion (149) of James II, and the 1581 8s. piece of James 
VI (291). 

The Burns letters may be left to tell their own story of the build-up to the sale, and of its 
dramatic first day, which fetched £1049 14s. for the first 149 lots down to James II. On day 
two lots 150-305 (James III - James VI silver) made £1140 10s.; and on the third and final 
day the Scottish lots 306-79 (from James VI gold, billon and copper) made £831 16s. 6d., and 
the Roman and Greek coins, cabinets and books (lots 380-464) a further £241 1 3s. 6d.. for a 
grand total of £3263 14s. 


* Murdoch's Scottish coins, of exceptional quality but less by Sotheby on 1 1-13 May 1903 and 16 Dec. 1 904 (residue), 
extensive than Wingate's in silver and base metal, were sold 
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26 Edinburgh, 3 London Si 

1 8ih October 1875 

Dear Sir. 

I leave for London to-morrow morning, so that I shall not have the pleasure of seeing you this time. The end of 
November, at which time you think the Wingate sale will come off is rather too late for enjoying one's self. I saw 
Mr. Carfrae to-day. He wonders what the James IV 1 ; unicorn. Roman letters will bring at Wingate's sale, for 
which £42 was paid at the last Museum sale, & of which you got a superior specimen for £19 at the former sale. 
Evidently he does not mean to run it up again.' J As for Mr. Coats, I think you will be able to arrange readily enough 
with him on the give & kike principle. He must have some of the primes/ lots. I am to mark his catalogue for him. 
There is no need why you should pay ruinous prices for anything. 1 should be prepared for likely lots to suggest 
very liberal limits, but I think you will prefer doing as little on the carte blanche system as you possibly can. alter 
your experience of our two Museum sales. If the London dealers are allowed (i.e. where they try the running up 
system) to find that they are only saddling themselves with unsaleable stock, i.e. prices considered, they will soon 
draw in their horns. I have no interest in the matter, for it is doubtful if I shall buy a single lot. I wonder however 
how the Davids will be described. I offered to give Mr. Gray a complete list of the readings of Mr. Wingate's coins 
of David I. if he would let me know the numbers (written by me on the wrappers & of which I had forgotten to take 
an inventory) but I never received from him a reply. No dependence is to be placed on Mr. Wingate's own 
readings. The coin with annulets in the quarters has not a single letter indicating Roxburgh to be the mint. 10 I 
should have been glad to have rendered this service to Mr. Wingate. 

I am Dear Sir Yours very truly E. Burns 


27 


Brighton. 13 Preston St 
W 29th October 1 875 


Dear Sir. 

I got your favor of the 22^. only at dinner time to-day. It had gone to London. & then was forwarded to me here. 

I shall be glad to attend to your interests at the Wingate sale. Had I been Gray, acting in the position he does to 
Wingate. I should have left all the commissions to others. You must know that at a sale like Wingate's, where the 
auctioneers are not acquainted with the value of the property, they have to reply upon the party getting up the sale 
to direct them at what prices to start the lots. This I know from the best of all authorities, personal experience. 
When my little sale took place some years ago at Sotheby's 11 I was pressed to give them what I considered the 
values of the different lots, so that they might put them at something like an approximate price. 1 know that 
Chapman does the same when he has out-of-the-way sales on hand. & I suspect Dowell does so likewise. And it is 
really necessary that the auctioneer, if he is to dispose of the property in hand to advantage, should have some idea 
of the prices that the respective lots ought to bring. Now either indirectly through Wingate, or directly through 
himself, which is the more probable thing. Gray will have the doing of this at this sale. But with commissions for 
many of the most important lots. & knowing what he can give for them, how is it possible for Gray to ignore the 
knowledge in giving probable values to the auctioneers? The man who could do the right thing in these 
circumstances would require to be a very different person than John Gray, and I should say very few men of strict 
honour would like to be in the position, 

I have given Mr. Coats very excellent & disinterested advice in regard to this sale, I have told him plainly that he 
will have to pay for his lots high or low' prices just as he sets about the purchase of them, that if he lets Gray run a 
muck for anything & everything, he will have to pay prices far in excess of what has ever yet been paid for many 
of the lots. My advice to him has been to drop many lots, which it might be desirable enough for him to have, not 
competing for them at all, but letting them find their own level, telling him that the cheaper these lots go, the 
cheaper he is likely to gel his own lots, also that for special lots, he should go on the give and take system, and I 
am very sure that if Mr. Coats is left to himself he will act liberally to other collectors. When I return to Edinburgh. 
I am to give him an idea what he ought to go in for. with some idea of the values of the lots, in order that Gray may 
not get his favorite cane blanche system, forcing the lots up to ruinous prices, or at least to prices far beyond 
former precedent, as at the l.indsay & the two Edinburgh Museum sales, where this system was adopted. It was 
fine sport to Carfrae running up the lots at the Museum sale in Edinburgh, for he knew that Gray would hold on. & 
if he had not known this he would not have run them up. but allowed them to find their natural level. It was all the 


■' Lot 205, bought by Gray for£l2. 11 17-18 Dec. 1869, 

111 Lot 8, catalogued as Roxburgh, but shown by Burns (I. p. 

29. fig. 27) to be of Carlisle, 



more singular that Carfrae should have pul on the steam so tremendously. Tor of all men, he is the one that has 
declaimed most about the prices of Scotch coins, & is always saying that he at least will not pay extravagant 
prices, which at the Edinburgh sales in question he certainly did not, for you will find by looking at the priced sale 
catalogues that he played a perfectly safe game in rushing up all the rare lots. But at a London sale, there are 
always half a dozen Carfraes in the field when a go-in-at-any-price bidder makes his appearance. I will be in 
Edinburgh very soon now. but it would be nothing for me to run through to London again at the Wingate sale if 
you think I can serve you. Meantime I think you should send to my address in London 

5 Evershott St 
Oakley Square, 

Camden Town 

a list of all the lots you want. 1 shall have to tell Mr. Coats what it is desirable that he should go in for, but in return 
for this, & for keeping hint right as regards limits, which he himself asked me to do. I shall desire him to forgo 
most of these lots. If I act for you. I shall consider you as my client & do the very best I can for you. If you think 
that your interests can be best served by my arranging with Mr. Coals for you, & letting Gray buy the lots, I shall 
put myself out of the question. & still do the best for you in my power. Unfortunately Mr. Coats seems to think 
Gray a Simon Pure, and it was not for me to say anything against him, but if Mr. Coats were to get the candid 
opinion of any London dealer about Gray, or of some in Brighton, for I find that he is known even here, or of that 
queer fellow Mackenzie, the west country dealer, or of Mr. Sim, or even of Mr. Carfrae. or of Mr. Pollexfcn. or of 
Mr. Veitch of the Bank of Scotland (what an actionable letter I am writing, but I can rely on you) Mr Coats would 
have a very different opinion of him. He is dreadfully dirty. He has never from first to last mentioned a word to me 
about the Wingate sale, nor has he mentioned me once in the catalogue, allho’ a number of Wingate's rare coins 
were got through me, principally at my sale, and as 1 told you, I offered to give him the readings of all Wingate's 
Davids, but for his own reasons, he never responded. With such a man as this, I cannot get on. Conciliation is lost 
on such a SKUNK. 

I return to London on Tuesday, where I shall be for a week - on leaving which, propose paying a visit for a day 
or so on the road, & to be in Edinburgh about a fortnight from this date. 

I am Dear Sir Yours very truly E. Burns 


2X 

5th Nov. 1875 5 Evershott St 

Oakley Square 
Camden Town 


Dear Sir, 

I hope to be in Edinburgh by Monday night, or failing that, Tuesday evening. 

I had a commission from Mr. Coats to pick him up anything very good I might see in London - in selecting 
which I have confined myself entirely to English coins with the exception of a Half Shekel. I propose taking these 
out to Mr. Coats on some day between the 14th and 20lh inst. according as may be most convenient for Mr. Coats 
to receive me, and I could then propose an arrangement with him in respect to the lots you want: but you will have 
to compound with him for some of the crack lots. My opinion is that you should carefully go over the Wingate 
catalogue and mark every lot that it would be desirable you should have, and placing an additional mark against 
those you would be willing to surrender to Mr, Coats, in the event of Mr. C. making a corresponding surrender of 
lots to you. This would afford a satisfactory basis on which to operate, the more liberal you can be to Mr. C. the 
more easy will it be for me to negotiate with him. He is fully aware that there are many lots at this sale which may 
never again occur in his lifetime: but I have also set before him that he will have to pay fearful prices for what he 
gets if he does not make some friendly arrangements, & show consideration generally to the interests & feelings of 
other parties. Bui Mr. C. is not so wild about coins, neither is he so bound up in the almighty dollar, as to override 
ruthlessly all friendly considerations for other collectors at this or any other sale. Besides he does not go in for 
Scotch alone. If you could manage to see him, perhaps when I come thro’, of the date of which I shall advise you 
on my hearing from Mr C. it would be all the belter. He knows that I am quite as anxious that he should have a 
first class collection as Gray can be, & that I would not propose any arrangement prejudicial to his interests. 

Poor Johnston is dead and buried. 12 I saw him a few days before I left for Brighton. & was to have seen him 


' W.H. Johnston, F.R.N.S. 1864; his coins were sold by Sothcby on 3-6 and 8 May 1876. Bums refers to two of them (II, p. 538). 
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again to do some further business with him on my return. I bought from him a first class crown (Scotch silver) 1st 
coinage of Charles I and a gold coronation medal (Scotch) of Charles II. These were the only two pieces I got from 
him. From another party I got a crown (Scotch-silver) of Briot's 2nd coinage of Charles I (very much superior to 
any I have seen for several years) & five early pennies, most of which I think you have. 

I am Dear Sir Yours truly E. Burns 

P S. I leave my wife here as a pledge for my return to attend the Wingate sale. I took my present trip to the South 
solely for her benefit, as she had had no summer jaunt, owing to my engagement at Paisley. 


E.B. 
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Edinburgh. 3 London St 
I Oth November 1875 


Dear Sir 


1 received yours this morning, on my return from London, which I left last night at 8.30 p.m. reaching Edinburgh 
at 6 AM. 

If Mr. C. has been giving Mr. G. a carle blanche commission for the W. sale, it is right in the teeth of all 
the advice 1 have been giving him. I am just now preparing for Mr. Coats, according to the instructions I 
received from him when l was at Paisley an estimate of the probable values of all the lots at the sale, and 
there are so many rare lots that they run into very stiff figures. When he gets this. I think he will Lind that he 
is likely to get enough at the W sale without requiring to outbid everybody. I made him aware also when at 
Paisley that you were desirous to make an arrangement with him regarding the rarer lots, which with due 
allowance for the interests of either party would answer very well. 1 made no overtures to buy for Mr. C. but 
on the contrary said that as Gray had always acted for him it w'ould be as well to give his commissions to 
him. Possibly Mr. Coats might refer me to Gray; and if he did so, this would be a very great point gained. I 
dont want anything to do with Gray, but once Mr. Coats threw the onus on Gray’s shoulders, you could come 
down upon Gray with excellent effect & make him surrender a quantum of the rare lots to you. These lots I 
fear it would be requisite to let Gray gel for you. which would materially lessen my commissions, but I 
could place these (such as you give to me) in Lincoln's hands, which would completely blind the other 
bidders. Gray included, as to whom the lots were purchased for, so that there would be no special running of 
you up for these lots. And you could make sure of Lincoln not allowing any of the other parlies, for whom 
he might be buying, getting the lots you want by taking care to make your limits large enough. If, say, the 
probable value of a lot was £5, it is not likely that Lincoln would have commissions much above that figure. 
For such a lot, then, by giving £8 or so for your limits, you would have the pass of the £5, or £5. 10 
commissions, and might gel the lot for £5 15 or £6. While on the oilier hand, nobody could wrest the lot 
from you by going beyond v our limits. 1 think 1 could manage this for you very nicely. Nobody need ever 
know that the lots are bought for you. Say that Mr. Coats surrendered a do/.eil or so of pel lots to you, you 
would surrender a similar number of specified lots to him; but for all the rest of the lots you would be quite 
free to bid or not as you choose, without informing Gray, or G. or anyone. This seems to me to present for 
you a very clear course of action. Please give me your opinion of it. and I shall delay giving Mr. Coats his 
list for a day or so till I hear from you. It is probable that Mr. Coats, if he acts on my suggestions, confining 
himself to a certain number of lots, may not show Gray the list I am preparing for him at all. but reverse it 
for his own guidance. 

I shall not forget you with respect to my recent purchases. 

1 am Dear Sir Yours very truly E. Burns 
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3 London St 
15th November 1875 


Dear Sir. 

I have had an interview with Mr. Carfrae today. The lots he would like of those in your list are 149. 274. 363. He 
did not see your list, but went over the catalogue w ith me. Cray is to act for him. A very clear proof that Mr. G. 
must have taken it very much upon himself to speak to Mr. Coats in respect to the arrangement proposed hv you. 
Indeed I am nol sure G. is not acting for Mr, Pollexfen also, because I know that Mr. P. applied to Mr. Sim for 



Gray's address. 11 I should so like lo have Gray thoroughly checkmated. Mr. Carfrae said distinctly that he saw that 
Gray's game was to rush up the coins fearfully. He is estimating the Robert II St. Andrew, lot 80, at £15. and the 
VICIT VERITAS 1556 penny at £I0!!! 14 At the S.S.A. sale, a line Robert II St. Andrew sold lor £2.10 & a very 
fine VICIT VERITAS 1556 penny for 14/- Mr. Carfrae will not play into his hands. His game is very plain. He 
wants someone, such as Mr. Coats, to give him unlimited commissions to rush the coins up, & others such as 
yourself to bid against him. At an early period of our correspondence respecting this sale. & all through. I have 
informed you that when I was at Paisley. Mr. Coals on several occasions spoke to me about working up a list of 
probable values of the different lots for him. This did not look as if he meant to place himself unreservedly in 
Gray's hands. 1 have made up a rough estimate of the values of the different lots, which I propose extending for 
him. This w ill not affect the chances of yourself or any other collector obtaining lots at something like reasonable 
prices. On the contrary, you may be certain that if Mr. C. does not avail himself of some such guide, based on the 
real values of the coins, he w ill give Gray curie hlanclie. & nobody will gel anything save at such prices as G. 
chooses to allow them. I had this in view (the checkmating of Gray) from the first, as you will see by reference lo 
my former letters. So far as my ow n interests are concerned, the higher coins go. the greater chances do they 
present to me. But a forced rush up of this description cannot lead lo permanent results of a satisfactory character. 
Now if you would allow me lo deal with Mr. Coats in my own way, I have much hope that I would bring all right. 
There ought to be no reserve in telling him that you are indignant at the manner in which you have been treated. & 
which by the way is no secret, for Mr. Carfrae made il the subject of remark the very moment that he opened his 
mouth. There is no occasion for ignoring this fact, in the nature of things you could not be otherwise than 
offended. I am writing by this post to Mr. Coats to tell him that I would like lo see him personally lo give him the 
list of values, above referred to. & to make some explanations for my own satisfaction, so that I may not stand in a 
false position towards him. by bidding for other parties in respect to the very coins of which I have furnished him 
valuations. The opportunity will be favorable for telling him that there need be no jostling of interests. I have the 
fact clear and certain that Gray an his men responsibility is already compounding with one party. Indeed G has so 
committed himself with Carfrae that I do not see how Mr. Coats can do otherwise than arrange with you. Without 
in the slightest way committing you. I shall be able to see how Mr. Coats is personally affected in regard to an 
amicable arrangement. If he is favorable. 1 think il would be desirable for me to arrange with him on the spot & as 
acting lor you. The day I have suggested for seeing Mr. Coals is Thursday, subject to his approval. 1 could have a 
letter from you before then with final instructions. 1 have to say finally that in the event of an arrangement with Mr. 
C. being possible, I am quite sure that he would be far more ready lo resign a coin in favor of you than for an 
unknown party. And I only need Mr. C s sanction to such an arrangement to lay the Jewish nosed gentleman of 150 
W'esl George Street. Glasgow, sprawling on the broad of his back. If he loses Mr. C. he loses all. 

I am Dear Sir Yours very truly F.. Burns 

PS. I did not mention to Mr. Carfrae what you told me, viz that Mr. Gray had staled that Mr. Coats would make no 
arrangement with you for any of the lots. Indeed when Mr Carfrae first spoke of your feeling in this matter. 1 gave 
him no hint that I knew anything about it. All that he knows is what he learned from yourself when you were here. 
E.B 

31 3 London St. 

1 6th November 1875 


Dear Sir, 

The enclosed is the list that Mr. Carfrae is going to send to Gray, bin he will not forward it till you write me 
regarding it. The lots marked with a cross are those he would particularly like to have, but if you very particularly 
wish any of them, please to tell me, for I think Mr. Carfrae will score them out to oblige you. Even in the case of 
such as we might give tip to Mr. Carfrae, we can strike in at the bidding if the coin goes above his limits. In the 
case of any of the lots in Mr. Carfrae’s list, which have not a cross prefixed he will be glad to delete any of them 
you wish to have deleted from the list; or what is the same, to mark them at much lower limits, so as not lo come 
into competition with you. He fancies Gray just as much as I do, & said that had lie known I was going up that he 
would have given me his order I understood Mr, Carfrae to say that Gray had also written to Mr. Simpson of 
Dundee for his order. t5 You have thorough good cause for feeling indignant, & I most particularly desire that you 


Burns adds in a postscript ‘Since writing this I have 
ascertained dial Ylr. Pollexfen only warned Gray lo gel him a 
copy of Wingate's book'. 

u These iwo coins actually sold for £5. 5s. and 15s. < lot 
278). t he Si, Andrews are now alirihuted lo Robert III. 


15 G.B Simpson. F.S.A. Scot.. F.R.N.S.. of Broughty Ferry, 
near Dundee. H is coins, catalogued by Burns, were sold 
during his lifetime by Chapman. Edinburgh, on 5-7 Dec. 1882 
and 19-20 Feb. 1885. 
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would allow me to say so to Mr. Coats, for it is the very best card I can play to make terms with him on your 
account. You may have the fullest reliance that I shall say nothing that will militate against your sense of proper 
self respect. It is atl that designing devil Gray’s doing. I cannot believe that Mr, Coats would do anything 
unhandsome. 

I am Dear Sir Yours very truly E. Burns 


32 3 London St. Edinburgh 

20 November 1875 

Dear Sir. 

I called upon Mr. Coats yesterday by appointment and was with him a considerable time, not reaching this till 
about 10 at night. He is dead set upon the coins. I fought your game in the way you suggested but it was no go. He 
only gave a quiet laugh when I mentioned the dark horse. He stated, moreover, that, he thought Mr Wingate would 
like to have his coins disposed of to a party who lived sufficiently near him to give Mr. W. the opportunity of 
seeing his old friends again when he felt so disposed. In these circumstances, I should have gone away & nothing 
would have been done. But 1 did what Nelson did at Copenhagen, disobeyed orders, & gained to a certain extent, 
i.e. so far as it can possibly be gained, your battle. The result is that you are to confer w ith Gray & myself as to the 
lots to be compounded for. Mr. Coals wishes me to see Gray to arrange about lots for him. 1 said that I would start 
for Glasgow by the 10 A M train On Monday, so that 1 shall be at Gray's shortly after I 1.30. Mr. Coats is to write to 
Mr. Gray telling him that I am coming through. My proposition is that you should take the opportunity of meeting 
us. These are the only circumstances under which I could have really assisted you. Gray had received a curie 
blanche commission & in return had engaged to act only for Mr. Coats las per letter of his shown to me. but this is 
for your own private information). Consequently Gray's hands were lied, and any lots he might, as between 
yourselves, have engaged to secure for you. could have been given only on the sly, not at all a pleasant way Mr 
Coals said that it had been his particular wish all along that I should act in concert with Gray in getting for him 
every coin at this sale that it would be desirable for him to have. Under reservation that he would allow you some 
of the rarities, altho’ they will not be so many as you could have wished. I have engaged to do so. I have not seen 
Gray at all yet. or had the slightest communication with him. All this is by Mr. Coals’ wish. I should advise, 
however, that Gray should buy the compounded lots for you. which will make him the more ready to deal with 
you. I doubt if you will gel many other good lots at the sale, otherwise than such as are thus arranged for, but there 
is no harm in trying. It will suit your interest in several ways to make up a list of these, and let Mr Lincoln execute 
them. I had arranged with him before I left London that he should be my buyer for such orders as I might get at this 
sale. He is a thoroughly honest man. & has such a large connection, buying for so many clients that Gray could not 
possibly tell for whom he was buying. But I engage not in the slightest way to mention to any one that any orders 
of yours are put into Lincoln's hands. Hoping to see you on Monday, i am Dear Sir. Yours very truly. 

E. Burns 


33 Edinburgh. 3 London St 

22nd November 1 875 

Dear Sir. 

1 think the arrangement made at Gray's today will meet your views. I had far more bother in effecting it than I 
had anticipated. My proposition to Gray was that you & Mr. C should both take a certain number of rare lots, on 
the give & take principle, and then light as you chose for the rest, which I thought a happy way of meeting Gray's 
evident fancy for a little healthy opposition. & still securing you a share of the better lots, without incurring the 
deadly opposition of Mr. Coats. Gray said he thought the matter had been finally settled & that there was no good 
in re-opening it. Whereupon, I ventured to hope that Mr. Gray’s arrangements were not like the laws of the ancient 
Medes & Persians, once made, unchangeable. & I asked point blank if Mr. C had gone back in the arrangement 
made with me on Friday. Friend Gray could not say that Mr. (’ had, & then of his own accord made the proposition 
that he should secure the coins at the sale. & then a friendly division of them could be made between you & Mr C 
afterwards, which proposal I snapped at directly. Dorn forget me when the final division is made My personal 
arrangement with Cj. was that while he should have Ins regular commission on Mr C's purchases, I should have a 
commission, also say 5 percent, (which Mr. C wont grudge) for my share, over and above Gray's charge. I dont 
think you will Object to the same on your share of the coins. I have fought two pitched battles for you. anil, as I 
hope & believe, have secured for you the certainty of some of the more excellent coins. & this without more 
running up for the lots than would naturally ensue upon the outside opposition, incidental to so great a sale. And i! 



the lots run high, you will always have the consolation of knowing that your own collection is very much enhanced 
in value. I propose leaving for London by the 10 A.M. train on Thursday so as to come up fresh for the 
examination of the coins on Friday. My address, while in London, will be McEwan’s Hotel. Salisbury Square. Fleet 
Street - just beside the Temple church. I shall be glad to hear from you before I go. You said you were going 
abroad, I think: not, 1 hope, on account of your son's health. You make wonderfully good use of your time abroad, 
judging by what you shewed me. If you bring with you your gold coronation medal, Scotch, of Chas 11, we shall 
compare it with mine, the chasing of which seems to be very much superior to yours. I have put mine into my 
purse to be at hand. 

I am Dear Sir Yours very truly E. Bums 
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McE wan's Hotel. 
Salisbury Square, 
Fleet St. 
London 
30th November 1875 


Dear Sir, 

I was engaged till late last night, otherwise 1 should have written you a few lines about the sale. The sum total of 
yesterday’s lots came to about £1050. Very much of the success of the sale was owing to Addington, who would 
have everything he set his heart upon. We allowed him to get the Bruce farthing for £42 (Gray was quaking all 
thro' lest this lot should land upon him’). The David II halfpenny 1st coinage we let Addington have for £35. Fie 
was favored also with the Robt III 1 : St. Andrew lot 104 at £51. We had to give up these & some other lots to him 
for we were quite ashamed at the thought of running them any further. When Gray & 1 came to the sale on Monday 
morning, we had prepared what we thought a very nice front line for meeting the enemy with, but after a few of the 
rarer lots came up, I saw that we would have no chance if we did not form a new front, which we did, feeling quite 
up to the occasion, & got a fair proportion of the lots, Mr. Gray is setting aside for you all that fall within your 
limits, but these are not many. What you have got, however, is very cheap. We shall have a stiff fight today. 
Webster got (for you I hope) the William the Lion 1st coinage lots very cheap. I could not get Gray quite up to the 
mark for these. Indeed 1 had to pull him by the cuff of the neck all thro' the sale. We had changed places somehow 
in a most miraculous manner. He was the timid confederate, & I the go-ahead. But what a humiliating spectacle we 
would have made of ourselves had we allowed every crack lot to go past us. Kindly excuse haste & believe me 
Dear Sir Yours very truly 


E Burns 
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I HAVE it on good authority that it is a close run thing whether appearing before this 
Society or appearing before the Public Accounts Committee of Parliament is the more 
daunting prospect for a Deputy Master of the Royal Mint. Also when considering your 
President’s invitation to deliver the Linecar lecture, I had visions of the speaker’s 
nightmare - addressing a subject of which the audience would be more knowledgeable than 
the speaker. 

Nevertheless, 1 was honoured by the invitation and came to agree with Dr Challis that 
perhaps a view of coins and minting from the viewpoint of the Mint might provide for you a 
perspective with a difference. 1 must, however, make one thing clear at the outset. I am not a 
numismatist, neither am I a numismatic historian, although a degree in history may just have 
helped to shape my approach to my job. You will hear nothing this evening that will embellish 
your chosen field in the strictest sense. 

You see before you a professional manager who has been privileged to be asked to manage 
one of the country’s finest institutions. I hope to create that ‘wider context’ of which Dr 
Challis spoke by a straightforward statement of the principles and philosophies that have 
driven the management of the Royal Mint and by conveying something of the vision that has 
driven me. I hope and believe that the common interest of the minter and the collector will be 
evident. 

First a word about the background, the economic and political environment in which 
today's Mint operates. It is very different from even ten years ago. In the United Kingdom 
we have had for thirteen years, and for the whole of my term as Deputy Master, an 
administration with a firm belief in the validity of market forces, in removing the 
involvement of government in our daily lives as far as this is possible and in efficiency and 
quality of public services. Today’s Deputy Master has to be very concerned about costs and 
about his accountability to the taxpayer for giving good value. It is much more necessary 
today than in the past that the Chief Executive of the Royal Mint be first and foremost a 
businessman. 


The Mint and its function 

The Royal Mint at Llantrisant is the largest, most technologically sophisticated integrated 
minting facility in the world. ‘Integrated’ means that the Royal Mint is one of the few mints in 
the world that is involved in the whole process: from virgin metal to finished coin through the 
processes of melting, rolling, production and treatment of blanks (including plating) to 
striking on coin presses that each produce coins at the rate of 700 per minute. It is able to 
produce over 3000 million coins a year of virtually any shape, size, composition or design. It 
is a business that employs 1000 people and is run like any other manufacturing business of its 
size. 

The Mint’s function is enshrined in statute and essentially has not changed for 1000 years. It 
is the provision and maintenance of the United Kingdom coinage in accordance with statutory 



requirements and to the standards considered necessary by the Government of the day. 
Maintenance of the coinage involves putting coins into circulation and in this respect the 
United Kingdom is unique. It is an activity that is in this country entirely led by demand over 
which the Treasury does not exercise control. You and I make demands upon the retail trade, 
the retail trade upon the clearing banks and the banks upon the Mint on a weekly basis. That is 
why. interestingly, the Mint's issue of coinage to the banks is an excellent guide to the level of 
activity in the high street and to growth or decline in consumer spending. 

These days, of course, it does not stop there. The Mint is also charged with using its 
capabilities and expertise in related fields to improve the return to the taxpayer and to make 
that return substantial in real terms. It is these additions to the basic function that give rise to 
the production of circulating coinages for up to 100 countries overseas and to a range of 
products for the collector worldwide. These arc activities which, last year, were responsible 
for 80 per cent, of the Mint’s sales and a confidential proportion of profits! 

1 described the Mint in terms of capability and size and its function in practical 
manufacturing terms. In my belief it is at least as important to add that the Royal Mint has 
the longest continuous tradition (although I am sure our French colleagues would question 
that) and a very high reputation for quality. The Deputy Master is a servant of the Crown in 
a very real sense and is always conscious of the high profile of coinage matters. It follows 
that a vital part of the Mint’s function is to protect that heritage and that reputation. Finally 
it is an important responsibility of the Deputy Master of the Royal Mint to provide advice to 
Government on development of the coinage - a part of his function of topical interest at the 
moment on a number of counts. Few things attract more interest and comment than changes 
to the coinage and there have been seven changes in the last decade. In the normal course of 
events I would have to say that this is too high a frequency. But. as a consequence directly 
and indirectly of decimalisation twenty years ago, the changes have been proper and 
necessary. 

There are only two issues that govern a proposal to make a change - public acceptability 
and cost. Over the last ten years, introduction of the 20 pence piece, withdrawal of the 
halfpenny, and reduction in size of the 5 and 10 pence coins are in the former category; 
introduction of the £1 coin and change of l and 2 pence coins to copper plated steel are in the 
latter. Perhaps that should be the end for a while? Unless, of course, the United Kingdom is to 
participate in a single coinge for Europe. 


Tire vision 

These days the management consultant would call this ‘The Mission'. I do not. A mission is 
corporate, a vision is personal and from the outset I have sought to reach the point where all of 
the superlatives are combined into one - BEST - best in the world at what we do. The neat 
trick involved is significantly to improve sales and profitability without compromising an 
unremitting drive to better and better quality of both products and services. 

We are proud of the international recognition of the Mint’s expertise and of the part we 
play in worldwide minting matters through the Mint Directors’ Conference, of which the 
Royal Mint was a founding member. This is a professional community in which the Mint is 
held in high regard and. indeed, as a model by many - which, in my belief, is just as it 
should be. 

The more this vision can be made a reality, the more is the Mint able with confidence to 
play its part in the wider creative aspects of the business and to invest resources with an eye 
further into the future. By wider creative aspects 1 mean those qualities of the Mint’s work 
which bring a return after sometimes many years: the aesthetic features of the coins we design 
and produce; the quality and historical integrity of designs; the creation of processes that wall 
improve efficiency and environmental acceptability; the creation over time of a coinage that 
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our children’s children will be proud to use. Because we must never lose sight of the fact that, 
whether produced for the United Kingdom, Ukraine or Uganda, coinage is probably the most 
notable symbol of national identity after the flag. 

This is all about striving for excellence in everything we do as an article of faith. 


The Mint 's characteristics as a business 

I would like to say a word about the characteristics of an organisation that has such an 
ambition as this. 

1 . It must employ high calibre technical resource and use the most modern of technology to 
produce a broad-ranging capability. We have fine engineers, metallurgists and chemists who, 
wherever possible, have the latest of equipment from spectrometers to coining presses to 
plating facilities for copper, nickel and brass. We live in a changing world and the nature of 
coinages is no exception. Over the past five years, the Royal Mint has invested many millions 
of pounds in order that its customers can have coinage in any configuration, of any 
composition, always to the highest quality standards. 

I like to think that the Royal Mint is at the leading edge of the technologies that can deliver 
coins with high security characteristics, using more than one metal in concentric rings and 
with edge configuration to provide both security and aesthetic advantage. Coins we produce 
are also increasingly adapted to be appropriate for. and efficient when used in. coin-operated 
equipment of all kinds. This latter is an area of growing concern to mints around the world. 

2. In an atmosphere of change in the demands or potential demands of the customer, the 
business must be prepared to spend money on research and development of both products and 
processes. Whatever the commitment, of course, it will never be enough. We do. however, try 
very hard to satisfy ourselves that the fruits of that investment can be put to use to generate 
business. Over the next four years the Royal Mint expects to spend over one million pounds 
on a combination of internal and external research and development activities. 

Spent carefully and always with an eye to future viability in the market place, this 
expenditure should give us a portfolio of new products, new processes, cost saving product or 
process developments and the capability to use a wider range of materials. In planning and 
implementing an R & D programme we are concerned to make the best use also of University 
Research Departments. 

3. Every member of the organisation, from the Chief Executive to the foundryman. must be 
concerned about and involved in the process of quality control. As you walk about the Mint 
you will see. wherever you look, a reminder on the wall of responsibility for quality. We know 
well that achievement of consistent quality is not the result of a process, it is the product of an 
attitude of mind. The processes and capabilities must be there, though, if the Mint is to 
achieve the objective of matching its products and services to the highest expectations of its 
customers. That is why last year the Mint sought and achieved accreditation to British 
Standard 5750 and International Standard 9000 - the first mint in the world to do so. 

The objective is perfection which is unattainable. Very stringent quality targets are therefore 
set for both circulation and collector coins, In the case of the former the discipline is entirely 
internal and relates to the proportion of production that has to be reprocessed before leaving 
the Mint. For collector coin it is external in the sense that we are concerned with complaints 
from customers who, like ourselves, are perfectionists. Here we are concerned if more than 
one quarter of one per cent of collector products issued arc the subject of some complaint. 
Control is on this basis more about the cost of maintaining high quality than delivering on it. 

As a statutory feature of quality monitoring we heartily approve of the Trial of the Pyx. 



Over 700 years old it may be, but its power as a discipline upon the Mint is undiminished. As 
an illustration I will mention an experience in the 1991 trial. One of the silver coins submitted 
for trial was found to be above the standard weight by one hundredth of a gramme or less than 
half of one per cent. A small error you might think, but the cause of acute embarrassment to 
the Deputy Master. 

4. We must have available to us a design resource of character, integrity and distinction, both 
now and in the future. The Royal Mint is proud of the ability of its own engravers and grateful 
to be able to call upon the skills of distinguished outside artists - we are privileged also to 
have available to us the accumulated knowledge, wisdom and expertise of the Royal Mint 
Advisory Committee of which your President is a member. I well understand the critical 
importance to the Royal Mint’s standing in the world of minting of quality of design. That is 
why, with apologies to all of them, 1 feel distinctly vulnerable when reminded of the average 
age of this resource. It is this concern that lies behind our efforts to foster the interest of young 
artists and designers in the art of medal and coin design. We really do try quite hard, through 
sponsorship of all kinds, to identify and encourage the talent that unquestionably exists. 

Over the past few years the Mint has, I believe, established a reputation with the artistic 
community for being ready to support worthwhile efforts to develop interest in and the 
standard of medallic art. We now have joint activities with both the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors and the Royal College of Art which have generated some outstandingly creative 
contributions to the contemporary art of medal design. 

Last month the Royal Mint sponsored a major exhibition of contemporary medals, the 
largest ever held in this country, on conjunction with the Congress of the Federation 
Internationale de la Medaille. This occasion was both a demonstration of the problem and an 
encouragement for the future. Despite the United Kingdom's involvement in foundation of the 
Federation fifty-five years ago, this was the first time that the Congress had been held in this 
country, hardly a fulsome tribute to our standing in this field. On the other hand, it was a 
success. The exhibition contained 1100 contemporary entries and three of the six prizes went 
to British artists. 

5. Management skills must be of a high order and aided by timely management and financial 
information. These days the effective use of information technology is critical and the console, 
the terminal and the screen are common sights throughout the Mint. Believe it or not we live 
in the age of the computer-literate silversmith. 

The Royal Mint is still a Department of Government and part of the Civil Service. Two 
years ago it became an Executive Agency as part of the Government's initiative to improve 
management of the executive functions of the Civil Service. This is all about developing 
management skills across the public service of a class which we like to think has been part of 
the Mint’s consistent success. 

6. Finally, perhaps the most important characteristic is a firm belief that the market place and 
the customer are the controllers of our destinies. No business can achieve its financial and 
other objectives, and the Mint would be hard put to meet even its statutory obligations, unless 
it is consistently able to satisfy its customers in all respects. For a business like the Mint’s, 
which is operating in a free market place worldwide and which develops up to three-quarters 
of its business overseas, this means meeting the customers’ requirements in a competitive 
environment. 

This characteristic has been of critical importance over the past two years of recession in 
the United Kingdom. 1 think it has been generally true that those United Kingdom companies 
with large and thriving overseas businesses have withstood recessionary conditions better than 
those whose profits are earned largely in the United Kingdom. Relatively speaking the Mint 
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has had two good years over this period and 1 think it is no accident that we have al the same 
time put emphasis on our overseas customers and the quality of our service to them. The Mint 
is, of course, a Department of Government and there is great drive in the present 
administration to have the Civil Service become more responsive to its customers. The Royal 
Mint likes to believe that this was a lesson learned the hard way long ago. 


The processes of management 

In observing the way the Mint goes about welding these characteristics into a force that gets 
results you would have difficulty in distinguishing us from any well-managed manufacturing 
business of our size. 

Corporate and Business Planning covers a rolling cycle of four years. It sets objectives and 
delineates the strategies that will be used to achieve them. The Corporate Plan aims to analyse 
all the known factors that will influence the business, assess the nature of their impact and 
make key assumptions on which to base forecasts of sales and profits. 

The minting business never was as simple as it may have appeared and the planning 
assumptions in today’s environment have to encompass: inflationary effects on the cost of 
labour and materials; the price of precious and base metals; exchange rates; product pricing; 
interest rates; potential changes to the coinage and the impact of outside factors such as Hong 
Kong’s changing relationship with China or the prospect of European Monetary Union. All of 
this over the four years ahead. 

Always in the background is the requirement of a financial objective set by Government 
every three years - an objective set as a real return on assets at current cost over a three-year 
period. It is I suppose a tribute to the Mint’s record that the present objective is more than 
twice as demanding as that set for any other executive department of Government. 

Incidentally, part of this process involves making some assumptions as to what changes to 
the coinage will take place over the medium term future and what special, usually 
commemorative, coins will be issued. It is in this planning document, therefore, that the 
longer range policy affecting the nature and design of UK coins is initiated and reasoned. 

It is here that proposals to lighten the coinage, to move the coin/banknote boundary 
upwards, to make the lowest denomination from copper plated steel instead of bronze, to 
commemorate the 40th Anniversary of the Coronation or the 300th Anniversary of the 
founding of the Bank of England will first appear. 

It should be some reassurance and may come as a surprise to this audience to know that 
decisions to change coins, add new denominations or issue coins to commemorate events in 
which the United Kingdom is materially involved, are not taken without much reason, thought 
and planning. 

The strategic objectives of the business which ought to be clear from the Corporate Plan are 
then translated into specific departmental objectives for which managers will be held 
accountable. Hopefully in this way the management group will feel a degree of ownership of 
the objectives and of personal responsibility for achieving them. It is of not negligible 
significance that pay is affected also! 

Revenue and Capital Expenditures are the subject of annual budgets. Nothing is spent by 
accident, at least I hope it is not, and every penny that is spent is part of a pre-planned budget, 
has usually been the subject of a value evaluation and is the accountable responsibility of an 
individual. I venture to suggest that there is nobody in this room who is unaware of the 
importance of budgetary discipline. It forces forward planning and demands everyday control. 
During its monthly review of the business the Board of the Mint addresses budget cost control 
as a critical measurement of performance. Although the Mint spends money to generate more 
than its equivalent in sales, it is still your money and mine as taxpayers. Sometimes this puts 
heavy strain on plans for which an early return cannot be expected. 
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Treasuries are accustomed to expecting the bacon to be brought home in the same year that 
the pig is fattened. This, however, can never be true of either marketing investment, 
investment in research and development or, significantly, of investment in the future of design 
capability. This latter can be a long time bringing results and. like fostering an interest in 
numismatics among young people, involves a degree of faith. Neither is the cost small when 
the opportunity cost of resources other than money which are applied is included. I am sure 
you can understand the difficulties of justifying some of these costs where public funds are 
involved - it is critical, though, to the future health of the Mint that we do so. 


The interest of the collector 

All of this has been a general statement of how your Royal Mint works and how it thinks on a 
year to year basis. What value is this to those who have a special interest in coins from a 
numismatic standpoint? You will have to forgive me if my concentration is upon managing a 
successful business, executing my statutory responsibilities with efficiency and effectiveness, 
and being alive to my accountability to the taxpayer, to the Mint’s customers and to its staff. 

Yet this very commitment is surely a massive reassurance to those whose interest is in the 
Mint's less commercial and immediately profitable activities, since it involves: 

1. A deep awareness that the Mint is more than a business - it is a great institution with a 
long and proud heritage. To a degree, success will be measured by the quality of our 
trusteeship of that heritage. 

2. A commitment to quality, accuracy, consistency and reliability in everything that we do. 
And that includes the quality of the artistic design content of what we produce. Almost every 
day I am reminded of this commitment by an oil of Isaac Newton looking down upon my 
endeavours from the wall of my office. At least in accuracy and attention to detail he has not 
been the easiest act to follow. 

3. The integrity of design and commemoration policies. I think that the record shows that 
these have never been and are not governed by primarily financial considerations. 

4. A belief that, for any nation, the coinage is far more than the oil that lubricates the wheels 
of our daily lives. It symbolises national heritage and should have the dignity of character that 
that demands. 


The achievements 

It is all too seldom that I have a platform from which to blow a trumpet or two for my hard- 
worked and long-suffering organisation. Thank you for the opportunity to record some of the 
achievements of the last decade. 

Over the past decade, the United Kingdom coinage, including seven changes or additions to 
it. has been produced and distributed at a steadily reducing unit cost to the taxpayer. And it is 
not just the cost efficiency that qualifies this as an achievement. The environment for changes 
to the coinage is a distinctly hostile one and adverse publicity can, at such times, be part of 
everyday life. That significant changes have been successfully accomplished, with the Deputy 
Master of the Mint scarred but still in one piece. I count as a considerable achievement. 

The Royal Mint has become the coinage supplier of choice for overseas monetary 
authorities to the extent that it has more than 50 per cent of the available market. The volume 
of the Mint’s production in each of the last three years has been of the order of 3,000 million 
coins, which compares to less than 2,000 millon a year ten years ago. The use of modern 
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technology and improvements in manufacturing productivity that are a credit to the people 
who work in the Mint has accomplished this 50 per cent increase in output with a reduction in 
manpower. Profitability has improved markedly to the point that return on both sales and 
assets is now at a level that would do credit to any company in the private sector of the 
economy and has enabled the Royal Mint, over ten years, to pay £68 million to the Treasury as 
dividend. Through all of this, quality has steadily improved and has never been higher, 
something that has received official recognition. 

Using solely its own resources, the Mint has invested quite heavily in extending and 
diversifying the nature of its capacity and is now, we think, better equipped than any other 
mint to handle the projected needs of our market place for at least the rest of this decade. 

Success in improving profitability, and the consistency with which objectives have been met 
or exceeded, has given the Mint the swinging room to tackle the issue of design quality. Our 
efforts are concentrated upon young artists and are already meeting with some success. The 
annual competition run in conjunction with the Royal College of Art has become a regular 
feature of the College’s calendar. It has produced some fine talent and it was significant that the 
British entries to the recent exhibition of contemporary art medals contained several medals that 
were the product of this competition. Small beginnings perhaps but beginnings none the less. 

I take some pride in the fact that the Royal Mint's performance is against a background of 
five years of which three will have been recessionary. Although the Mint has, 1 think, 
performed well over this period, it is not by any means insulated from recessionary pressures 
which have also affected the significant business that we have in the United States. 1 derive 
great satisfaction from the fact that, at least so far, common casualties of difficult business 
conditions - quality and training - are still healthy at the Mint, including an apprenticeship 
scheme of long standing to protect the depth of craft skills. 

There are many achievements too, the effect of which will not surface until after I have long 
departed. 


The future 

I have pointed to identification of future trends and opportunities as one of the strengths of a 
successful business and perhaps I might share with you some developments that we foresee. 
Three are of potential significance: 

1. Increasingly coins will be manufactured from mild steel plated with non-ferrous base 
metals. This is a development that is driven by cost and an increasing concern among 
treasuries that the cost of producing particularly low value coins is exceeding their face value. 
This development, which has seen its first application to the United Kingdom coinage this 
month, is changing the structure of capacities, the nature of processes and the direction of 
research and development. 

2. Developing national identities in Eastern and Central Europe present a tremendous 
opportunity to the Royal Mint. Predictably the newly independent republics put coinage high 
on their list of priorities and seldom have the capability to provide it themselves. 

It is not widely known that the Royal Mint and Thomas de la Rue have a joint venture 
company - Royal Mint Services — which provides consultancy services and professional 
expertise in the creation and enhancement of minting and security printing facilities. It is 
possible therefore for the Mint to play a part in the short, medium and long term development 
of the currencies of these nations. 

The Mint has always tended to be the beneficiary of political turmoil and, particularly in the 
case of erstwhile Soviet republics, we hope to be a positive contributor to the creation or 
restoration of national identities. 
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3. In Europe, on the other hand, there are those who are committed to the opposite 
direction: the potential subordination of national identities to greater political and monetary 
union. The symbol of this is, of course, a single European currency and the potential effect of 
that on the Royal Mint’s operations is huge. In concept it appears simple - in execution it 
approaches the impossible - a logistics problem of enormous dimension. Previous conversions 
of currencies, our own decimalisation for example, are small by comparison. 

In the twelve present member states of the European Community there are upwards of 
180.000 million coins in circulation in more than 85 denominations. The ECU does not have 
and is unlikely to have a simple, easily comprehensible value relationship to any of them. 
People can be highly critical of their own currency but very possessive of it when faced with 
the prospect of its being entirely replaced with another. If the practical problems of replacing 
the mark and the franc, the drachma, the krona and perhaps the pound with the ECU are great, 
the problems of acceptance may be even greater. I am reminded that twenty years ago we 
attempted to persuade our people to measure temperature in Celsius instead of Fahrenheit and 
only now have weather forecasters finally stopped giving it in both. 

As we have seen in recent weeks, the issues raised are explosive and one is tempted to lean 
towards those who remind us that the emu is a bird that cannot fly. Of course, they do say that 
also about the bee and it is the job of die Royal Mint to be prepared for any eventuality. 


Conclusion 

Managing the Royal Mint today is in many ways a balancing act. This is particularly so if one 
believes, as 1 do, that it is much more than producing high quality coinage cost efficiently. 
There is a price to pay for progress and often that price is the disappearance or transformation 
of some much loved part of our past. This can be especially hurtful if it involves something 
that was part of our own personal experience. 

The Royal Mint has existed for more than 1 100 years and yet it must survive and prosper in 
a hard commercial world. It is not surprising to me that, increasingly, in minting and the 
coinage the past must give way to a necessary future. It is not a matter of satisfaction to me 
that my period of stewardship should have seen the final break with coinage of the pre- 
decimal era. What it is possible to do, however, is to ensure that the balance does not shift 
more than it has to, that, if it has, action is taken to restore it and that reputation, stature and 
history are not unnecessarily compromised in the interest of cost and profit. 

i think we have today officers of the Royal Mint who understand that. 

There is a definition of an optimist that I find particularly agreeable: an optimist is someone 
who is not in possession of all the facts. Despite this, as regards the Royal Mint’s ability to 
continue to reach the highest standards of excellence in all that it does, 1 am, ladies and 
gentlemen, a confirmed optimist. 
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THE SHORT CROSS MONEYERS OF SHREWSBURY 

MARTIN ALLEN AND ALAN DAWSON 


IN 1964 John Brand successfully elucidated the 
documentary evidence for the minting and exchanging 
of Short Cross pennies at Shrewsbury. 1 Brand rightly 
concluded that minting operations began in 1194, and 
probably continued after the end of recorded activity at 
the associated Carreghova silver mine in 1195. 
However, Brand's interpretation of the evidence of 
surviving coins was hampered by dependence upon an 
incomplete and misleading die-study. His basic 
assumption that Shrewsbury had ‘three moneyers in 
succession' has to be re-examined. 

Brand was undoubtedly correct to allocate the 
pennies reading WILLEMONSALO to an early place in 
his class IVa, as the earliest known Short Cross issues 
of Shrewsbury. He recorded only one pair of dies for 
Willem, but the two British Museum specimens of this 
moneyer actually come from two very similar obverse 
dies used with the same reverse die (pi. 22, 1-2). 

Brand believed that Reinald/Reinaud 1 succeeded 
Willem as the sole moneyer of Shrewsbury, combining 
a class IVa obverse die "a little later in style' with the 
first of his two reverse dies, reading REINALD'ON S (pi. 
22 , 3). However, this supposition is undermined by the 
existence of a possibly contemporary pair of dies for 
Ive not recorded by Brand. These new dies are known 
to the authors front coins in the Rowley's House 
Museum. Shrewsbury, and the Filzwilliam Museum. 
Cambridge, 1 and from a coin said to have been found in 
the Grimsby area. The Rowley’s House specimen (pi. 
22, 4) and the "Grimsby area’ find t pi. 23, 5) are both 
illustrated to show the dies as fully as possible. The 


Acknowledgements The authors are indebted to three 
institutions for permission to illustrate their coins: the British 
Museum (pi. 22, I- 2), Birmingham Museums and Art Gallery 
(pi. 22, 3). and the Rowley's House Museum, Shrewsbury (pi. 
22. 4). Mr Christopher Wren has given invaluable help with 
photography. 

1 J.D. Brand. 'Some Short Cross Questions', BNJ 33 (1964), 
57-69, at pp. 60-1. 


obverse die seems to belong to a relatively late place in 
class IVa, like Reinald/Rcinaud's first obverse die. The 
reverse reads IVE ON SAl.OPE, providing a version of 
the mint-signature not previously recorded from the 
Short Cross coins of Shrewsbury. 

Examination of twenty three class IVb coins of 
Shrewsbury has not added to Brand’s tally of die- 
combinations. He found one pair of dies for 
Reinald/Reinaud (REINAVD ONS, pi. 22, 6), and a 
reverse die of Ive (IVE ON SALOP) used with two 
obverse dies: Reinald/Reinaud's die (pi. 22. 7) and a 
‘new’ obverse die (pi. 22, 8). However, Brand's 
assumption that Ive’s issues must have followed those 
of Reinald/Reinaud is invalidated by the class IVa coins 
of Ive. All of the dies used to produce the class IVb 
coins of Shrewsbury may be contemporary. The two 
obverse dies are very similar in style, both of them 
having the large annulet eyes and crown of clearly 
separated ‘pearls' normal in class IVc. The lettering 
and central designs of the two reverse dies arc also 
similar in style, and comparable with the details of 
reverses of many class IVc coins. 

It is almost certain that Reinald/Reinaud and Ive 
simultaneously received a pair of dies each on two 
occasions, relatively late in the production of class IVa 
and near the end of the production of class IVb. This 
may have followed a precedent established by the 
initial supply of dies to Shrewsbury, when the two early 
class IVa obverse dies could have been intended for 
Willem and a colleague: Reinald/Reinaud, Ive or 
another moneyer not yet recorded 


• Canterbury coins seem to show a transition from ‘Rcinald' 
to 'Remand', as variants of the same name, during the 
production of class IVa. 

1 Brand saw the Fitzwilliam Museum specimen (Short Cross 
Coins in the i'itzwillium Museum Cambridge (Rochester, 
1963). no. 234). but its obverse is extremely indistinct, and his 
attribution of the coin to class IVb is understandable. 
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A SMALL SIXTEENTH CENTURY HOARD OF EUROPEAN GOLD 

COINS 

B.J. COOK 


THIS small group of coins, nine in all, was found at 
Hayleigli Farm, Sireai. Sussex, about eight miles north- 
east of Brighton, in September 1989 by Mr William 
Cay hill, metal detecting on the site with the permission of 
the owners The find was reported to the coroner and went 
to inquest on 6 December 1989. The coins were declared 
not to be treasure trove primarily because evidence was 
given to suggest that the exact site was crossed by two 
footpaths and w'as in intermittent use as the archery butts 
of the village in the mid to later sixteenth century. 1 It was 
thus presented as unlikely that the area would have been 
chosen for the deliberate concealment of a coin hoard. The 
jury accepted this contention and the coins were returned 
to the finder and landowners. 

The site of the find. Church Field, was part of the 
demesne lands of the manor of Streat. property of the 
Fiennes family, (hough in the hands of the crown from 
1541 to 1558, following the attainder of Thomas 
Fiennes, 9th Lord Dacre. 

The coins were found over an area of about 26 x 6 feet, 
more or less in a straight line. They are all gold and of 
continental origin. The core of the group are five crowns 
(‘imperial' or 'Burgundian' crowns) of the Emperor 
Charles V from the Netherlands, one issued by him as duke 
of Gelderland and four as duke of Brabant, the latter all 
from the Antweip mint. They are dated 1543. 1545 (two 
coins) and 1554 (two coins). There are two other coins of 
Charles V: a ducat of Lucca, dated 1 552, and an escudo of 
Spain in the names of Charles and his mother Joanna, 
dating to 1537-55. There is one another Spanish coin, a 
double excelenle of Ferdinand and Isabella, of 1497-1504. 
struck at Seville. The remaining piece is a rather battered 
dcu an soleil of Louis XI of France (1461-83). 

The presence of foreign gold in mid-sixteenth century 
England is well attested, as the return to fine standards of 
coinage under Edward VI and Mary made the circulation 
of foreign gold more feasible than it had been during the 
previous period of debasement. 3 The coins found at 
Streat lit in well with the types of coin given valuations 
in a proclamation of Mary Tudor in 1554, issued in 
advance of the arrival of Philip of Spain in England for 
his marriage to the queen. ‘All manner French crowns of 
the sun . . . and all manner of crowns of the Emperor’s 
coin' w'ere valued at 6s. 8d_, ‘double ducats' (double 


• Information about the site and its history was provided at the 
inquest by Mrs Heather Wame, an experienced archivist and local 
historian, who was retained on behalf of the landowner and finder. 
The details given here arc taken from tier report to the coroner. 

3 C.E. Challis. The Tudor Coinage (Manchester. 1978). p. 216. 

1 Tudor Royal Pr<u lomalfons. edited by P.L. Hughes and J ,F. 
Larkin (New Haven and London. 1964-9). no. 408 

1 For the valuation of pistotets before 1.860, see Hughes and 
Larkin, no. 472, 


excelenies) of Spain at 13s. 4d. and single ducats at 6s 
4d.- ! (The Lucca ducal is a novelty as an English find, but 
would presumably have been treated as oilier ducat- 
equivalent pieces.) The Streat find would thus have had a 
value in English terms in the 1550s of £3 5s. lOd (rating 
tlie coins as in the proclamation of 1554, with the 
escudo, as a ptstolet, valued at 6s. 2d.)3 

The Spanish double excelentc is worthy of note. It has 
an additional strip of gold inserted into it. threaded 
though two slits cut into the coin and then hammered Bat, 
an alteration very neatly done, but also very obvious. It 
was presumably intended to improve the coin’s weight, 
now 6.91 grams (the eleven British Museum specimens 
range from 6.83g to 7.04g with an average of 6.95g). The 
coin is dipped and it seems likely that the new' gold was 
intended to compensate for this. Adding extra gold to 
improve the weight of a coin is a feature noted by 
Franyoise Dumas on some French pieces of this period, 
specifically ecus of Louis XII and Francis I. Mine Dumas 
quoted a French royal ordinance from Blois of 1541; 
‘Autre figures cy Inites des especes . . . que par la dicte 
ordonnance doivent avoir cours . . . pourveu qu'elles ne 
soyent uppertement el visiblemeni rongnee ny souldee 
. , indicating this practice to be relatively familiar by 
that date. 3 Despite this prohibition, altered French coins 
clearly remained in circulation, and there is now a similar 
Spanish piece to further demonstrate this phenomenon. 
The obviousness of the repair on this piece may it 
anything have encouraged its acceptance. 

The latest coin is datable to 1554 and one can 
suggest a deposit dale between that year and perhaps 
around 1560-1. when Elizabeth 1 began a drive against 
the circulation of foreign coin. English hoards of any 
sort from the period 1544 to 1561 are scarce enough, 
and Brown and Dollcy record no gold hoards at all.'* 
Mayhew’s list of sixteenth century finds of foreign gold 
includes a few single finds which may date to this 
period (crowns of Charles V of 1544 and 1549. a 
Genoese scudo issued between 1528 and 1541, and 
ecus of Louis XII and Francis I, which could have been 
deposited at any time up to the 1590s). 7 The Streat find 
thus provides a rare demonstration of the accuracy of 
references to the use of foreign gold in documentary 
sources of the mid sixteenth century. 


5 F. Dumas. ‘Monnaies dordu XVJe sieclc reparccs*. Bulletin 
tie In Societe Francaise tie NunusmaTtque (May. 1967). 151-2. I 
am grateful to Marion Archibald for referring me to this note. 

* I D Brown and Michael Dolley, Coin Hoards of Great 
Britain and Ireland 1 500-1967 (London. 1971). p. 22. 

7 Nicholas Mayhcw. ‘An eighteenth century record of ail 
Elizabethan hoard', SCMB no. 782 (October 1983), 261-3. 1 am 
grateful to Edward Besly for bringing this list to my attention. 
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Catalogue 1 * 

(The coins are illustrated on plate 23.) 

France 

I. fieri uu soleil ol' Louis XI (1461-83), mint of 
Toulouse (Duplessy 539). 

Obv. Crown LVDOVICVS:DEI:GR| |REX (double 
annulet punctuation) 

Rev. Crown XPC:VINCIT;XPC:REGNAT:XPC:IMPERAT 
(double annulet punctuation, reversed N and pellet 
under I in VINCIT). 

Wt: 3.26g. Die axis: 50° 


Spain 

2. Double cxcelente of Ferdinand and Isabella, Seville 
mini, issued 1497-1504 (Cayon and Castan. 629). 

Obv. PER N A N DVS: ET: ELISA BET. DEIGRAT1A. REX[ J. S 
and eight-pointed star between busts (annulet 
punctuation). 

Rev. -SVB.VNBRA.ALARVMl ]. . (annulet punctuation). 
Wt.: 6.9lg. Die axis: 50°. 

3. Escudo of Joanna and Charles, mint of Seville, 
issued 1537-55 (Cayon and Castan. 831 ). 

Obv. IOANA. ET. CAROLVS, P to left of shield, S to right 
(annulet punctuation). 

Rev. H1SPANIARVM. REGES. SIC1LI (annulet punct- 
ualion). 

Wt. 3.35g. Die axis: 300°. 


Burgundian Netherlands 

4. Crown of Charles V as duke of Gelderland. dated 
1 545 (Van Gekler and Hoc. 1 86-4). 


* References in the catalogue arc to the following works. 
Duplessy = J Duplessy. Lev Mommies hrimyuives Kovalev tie 
Hushes Cupel a Louis XVI (Paris. 10X8); Cayon and Castan = 
J.C. Cayon and C Castan. Las Mouedus Espaanlas. Reyes 
Cnhdieos, Esuido Espmutl (Madrid. 1974): Van Gelder and 
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Obv. sun CAROLVS. D. G. ROM. IMP. Z. HISP. REX. D*. 
GEL' 

Rev. cross DA. MIHI. VIRTUTE. CONTRA. HOS. TV 1542 
(N in CONTRA reversed) 

Wt.: 3.40g. Die axis: 90°. 

5. Crown of Charles V us duke of Brabant. Antwerp 
mint, dated 1 543 ( Van Gekler and Hoc. 1 86- 1 ) 

Obv. sun CARO: D: G: RO: IMP: I11SP: REX: DVX: 
BVRG'Z: BR 

Rev. hand DA: MIHI: VIRTVTE: COTRA: IIOSTES: TVOS: 
1543 

Wt: 3.43g. Die axis: 90°. 

6. As no. 5 but dated 1545. 

Obv. and ter. as no. 5, but 1545. 

Wt: 3.35g. Die axis: 280°. 

7. As above but dated 1554. 

Obv. sun CAROD: GRO\ IMP HISP REX DVX BVRG. /. 
Rev. hand DA. MIHI VIRTVTE. CONTRA. IIOSTES. TVOS 
54 

Wt: 3.43g. Die axis: 340°. 

8. As no. 7. 

Obv. sun CARO: D. G| 1 MP. HISP. REX. DVX. BVRG. Z. 
B 

Rev. hand DA. MIHI. VIRTVTE. CONTRA. IIOSTES. 
TVOS. 54 

Wt: 3.4 Ig. Die axis: 200°. 


Italy 

9. Ducal of Lucca. Charles V. dated 1552 ( CNI 319). 
Obv. CAROLVS (rosette) IMPERATOR. 1552 
Rev. DELUCA. +. S. VVLTVS . . . 

Wt: 3.32g. Die axis: 180°. 


Hoe = H, En»o van Gelder and M. Hue, Ley Mommies des 
piiys-Hus Humyuiymmv it i.sptiymds 14.14-171. 1 (Amsterdam. 
I960): CNI - Corpus Nmmnurmn llulicormu. vol XI Toscana 
tZccchi Minori) (Rome. !929). 


NOTES ON TWO COINS OF CHARLES I 

MICHAEL SHARP 


Half crown of Tower type 4 in. in. (P) 

IN the second of 'Three Seventeenth Century Notes' 1 I 
remarked that I had not seen a halfctown of this type and 
mintmurk: I now have (pi. 22, 1 ). Since type 4 is described 


as having a foreshortened horse, a description perhaps 
better suited to the common type 3a. its illustration should 
serve to prevent any future confusion. 


1 HNJ 60(1990), MX. 
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A New Fine Work Tower Shilling 

Mr Alan Morris has kindly drawn my attention to a 
B5/2 shilling in.m. anchor and of fine work (pi. 22, 2). 
In addition to its being a very early example in the 


series of carefully struck pieces, it is of significance 
because B5/2 coins have hitherto only been recorded 
with m.m.s. heart and plumes. 

I take this opportunity also to record a C2/5 coin of 
fine work with m.m. plumes. 


HARRIS, ALCHORNE AND AN ESSAY 

MARVIN LESSEN 


AN interesting copy of the book An Essay upon Money 
and Coins was sold from the B.A. Seaby library by 
Classical Numismatic Auctions in London. 5 October 
1991. lot 2288. In 1757 Joseph Harris anonymously 
published An Essay upon Money and Coins. Part I, ‘The 
Theories of Commerce, Money, and Exchanges', and in 
1758 he published Part II, 'That the Established 
Standard of Money should not be violated or altered, 
under any pretence whatsoever'. Joseph Harris 
(1702-64) was king’s assay master from 1749 until his 
death, having advanced from master’s assay master 
when he was deputy to Hopton Haynes. 1 

The copy of the book now under discussion contains 
a third part, this in manuscript authored by Stanesby 
Alchorne (died 1800). There is a front cover page in 
manuscript, adding reference to Part III; the additional 
Part III itself has a manuscript covet page entitled, ‘An 
Essay upon Money and Coins Part III Humbly 
Proposing some regulations for remedying the present 
bad state of our Coin, and for obviating all cause of 
complaint about our Money for the future. London 
MDCCLXIV'; a preface of four pages in manuscript; a 
contents listing of four pages in manuscript; and 134 
pages of text in manuscript. All are fully paginated and 
in a size and format compatible with the printed Parts I 
and II. with which it was obviously designed to fit. 

In 1757 Alchorne became a formally paid deputy to 
Harris, then master’s assay master in 1764, the date of 
this Part III, and king’s assay master in 1789 - 

No pedigree for this book has been found. It was not 
where expected, in the 12 November 1851 Puttick & 
Simpson sale catalogue of the Alchorne library and 
manuscripts on Mint affairs, nor apparently in the 1 1 
May 1848 Sotheby sale of Alchorne’s numismatic 
holdings. 3 The book retains its original sewing, boards 
and spine label, but it has now been rebacked to replace 
a disintegrated spine. 


Acknowledgements The writer wishes to thank Graham P. Dyer 
for ideas, comments, photocopies, and review. Michael Halls 
for his examination and assessment of the manuscripts, and 
Francis Campbell for his search through the sale catalogues. 

1 John Craig, The Mutt (1953), p. 231. Craig also says that 
Harris became master’s assay master in 1737, but G.P. Dyer 
says this is not certain (personal correspondence to the writer). 

? Craig, p 231, where he says that Harris hired Alchorne as 
a personal assistant sometime around 1749, but G.P Dyer 


The question arose as to whose hand wrote the 
manuscript. Mr G.P. Dyer of the Royal Mint was of the 
opinion that it was the same hand that wrote the 
Stanesby Alchorne manuscript in the Royal Mint 
Library, entitled ’Observations on the Coin and 
Coinage of France and Flanders collected from the 
Mints of Paris, Rouen, Lille & Rmxelles 1777'. a report 
prepared by Alchorne after his assigned tour for that 
purpose. 4 Dr Michael Halls, a manuscript expert, 
archivist and Reference Librarian at the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library is positive that the 
same hand wrote both manuscripts thirteen years apart. 
Further, he did not feel that the hand was that of a 
professional clerk or secretary, such as might have been 
employed to do the writing, but rather that of an 
‘educated professional' of the time, Alchorne’s 
signature is at the end of his preface to Part 111, and this 
matches perfectly with many Alchorne signatures in a 
volume relating to the Birmingham and Sheffield assay 
offices. 5 This does not prove that the text and the 
signature are by the same person, but in this writer’s 
opinion the manuscript of An Essay as well as the 
manuscript of the Observations were both hand-written 
by Alchorne. The authorship by Alchorne is not of 
course in question. 

The full preface to Part III follows: 

In the years 1757, and 1758. two anonymous Tracts 
appeared, which were sold by Mr Hawkins at the middle 
Temple-gate in Fleet street; entitled, An Essay upon Money and 
Coins. Part I. & II. 

The Author of these Pieces, was JOSEPH HARRIS ESQr, at 
that time His Majesty's Assay-master of the Mint, in the 
Tower of London; whose Judgment upon those subjects was 
pretty generally known and esteemed. Why therefore Mr 
Harris chose to send this work into the world without a Name, 
is to me a secret, and appears the more extraordinary, as he 


thinks that their association began in 1757. and the following 
preface tends to support that. He also points out that Craig's 
date of 1799 for Alchorne’s promotion to king's assay master 
was wrong (personal correspondence to the writer). 

1 Information from Francis Campbell, Librarian of the 
American Numismatic Society. 

4 Craig, p. 248. 

3 Royal Mint Library, 'Birmingham & Sheffield Diet 
1773-1817’. 
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presented it himself to most of his acquaintance, and the 
Bookseller always readily declared who was the writer of' it, so 
that I believe it was never attributed to any but the real Author 

The great and good man, for whose use we are told (in 
preface la Part I) this Work was first undertaken, was The 
Right Honourable Henry Pelham Esqr then first Lord of His 
Majesty's Treasury, and Chancellur of the Exchequer. But the 
whole was at that lime comprised in a small compass; 
consisting of little more than general heads, which the Author 
explained occasionally to that able Minister in Person It 
contained however, not only The Theory of Commerce, and 
Objections against altering the Standard of Money, but likewise 
proposals for divers new regulations with respect to our Coin. 
Though no pail of it then was ever intended for the press 

From the death of Mr Pelham, the Treatise lay dormant 'till 
a new war raised the price of Bullion, and drained away our 
Silver Money. This proving a necessity for some alteration, 
induced Mr Harris to think of publishing his thoughts on the 
subject. He therefore much enlarged his Plan, Printed a 
compleat Theory of Money, & and intended compiling another 
part at leisure, to include the Practice: if I may so call it; 
containing a scheme for settleing our Coins upon such a 
foundation ‘as would probably have obviated all complaints 
about them for the future". 

But the scarcity of Silver Coin encreasing, and many empty 
projects being daily proposed Tor debasing the money 
Standard, our Author was prevailed on by The Right 
Honourable Henry Bilson Lcgge. to publish a second part of 
his Essay, 'with a view to the quiet of those in power, from the 
importunities of wrong headed Politicians.' 

The high price of Gold and Silver having (increased with the 
necessities of the War rendered any regulation of Coin at that 
lime impracticable Mr Harris therefore only printed his 
reasons against 'violating the established Standard on Money 


upon any pretence whatever', and reserved his plan for 
establishing the Monies of this kingdom on a solid and lasting 
foundation, 'till a time should present, more likely for its 
being carried into execution. But unfortunately. Mi Harris 
dyed before any such opportunity offered! 

The Author’s death having prevented his finishing this 
important subject, it has been my endeavour to supply the 
defect. I cannot however presume that the following part of 
this Essay is any way equal to what it would have appeared 
from that Gentleman's own pen. But having had frequent 
opportunities during seven years close intimacy with Mr 
Harris, of perusing the original manuscript, and hearing the 
several parts repeatedly explained and enlarged upon, I 
commonly made memorandums of the particulars, for private 
satisfaction; and after his decease I had the liberty of 
examining the few loose papers and notes of our Author on 
this subject, and comparing them with my own. 

By these means, I trust that no material part of the original 
design is lost, though it may not be so well illustrated as it 
deserves I have endeavoured throughout the following pages, 
to preserve the Author’s own wurds, where I had them to 
assist me, and to digest the whole in his Style and Manner, as 
much as possibly I could 

Whatever defect may appear in the execution. 1 must lake it 
entirely upon myself; and desire that all the Merit may be 
ascribed to its true Author, the so often mentioned Mr Harris; 
having little more to boast of, on my own part, in this 
performance, than the trouble of transcribing the Materials, 
and rescuing the whole from oblivion. 


S. Alchome 
Tower of London 
December. 1764. 


AN UNPUBLISHED SCOTTISH TRADESMAN’S COUNTERMARK 

H.E. MANVILLE 


IN a previous noie, 1 attention was drawn lo a published 
bui mis-identified Scottish tradesman’s countermark, 
known from a single recorded specimen. Examples of 
oilier unidentified or previously unpublished Scottish 
countermarks on Spanish dollars of eight-reales 
continue to make unexpected appearances, 2 which 
causes some uneasiness as to their authenticity until 
they can be plausibly identified with an issuer and fined 
into a plausible time frame. 

On 28 March 1951. D.G. Liddell exhibited at a 
meeting of the British Numismatic Society a 'new' 
Scottish countermark on a 1780 dollar of the Lima 
mint: 3 

J. & J.W. HURLKT 5/.. with a triangle of 3 dots outside 
the countermark (pi. 24, A). 

Four additional specimens of this countermark on coins 
of the Mexico City mint, with dates nicely bunched at 


1 H.E. Manville, 'The Realtributioii of a Scottish 
Tradesman's Countermark’. HNJ 59 (1989). 216-18. 

2 See H.E. Manville. ’An Unpublished Scottish Merchant's 


1796-9, appeared over approximately the next twenty 
years. A sixth specimen is on an unusual host coin, a 
U.S.A. dollar dated 1809, but is from the same punches, 
and these countermarks all stand or fall together as 
original early nineteenth century strikings or as recent 
concoctions. 

In about 1963, another specimen of the Hurlet 
countermark surfaced in Glasgow, but from a different 
punch, lacking the stop after the second J. and without 
the triangle of dots: 

J. & J W. HURLET 5/. (pi. 24, B). 

Three more dollars from this puncheon, which may be 
designated Type II, came to light in 1968-71. and 
perhaps one or two others are said to exist but have not 
been publicly sold or otherwise made available for 
inspection. This mark is slightly more suspicious than 
Type I. First, for no apparent reason except carelessness 


Countermark from Ayrshire.' NCirc 1976. 94-5. 
! HNJ 26 (1949-51). 357, 



or in copying a photograph of a poorly-struck 
specimen, il lacks the slop after the second J. Second, 
the spread of original coins (1777-1802 on three 
specimens and then jumping to 1818 on the fourth) is 
unusual and, if we assume that the mark must have 
been employed no earlier than in or immediately after 
1818 the forty-year old 1777 coin is relatively unworn. 
Third, the punch on at least the 1777 coin appears to 
have been struck with a rocker motion, leaving a slight 
ridge across the centre. The countermark on the 1818 
coin is cancelled with a large grille, a common enough 
practice when dollars were presented for redemption in 
a falling market and the issuer intended to sell the coin 
as bullion but did not wish to have it re-sold anil then 
presented to him for redemption a second time. The 
lettering and the reverse artifacts of this second type 
match well enough to other early nineteenth century 
countermarks and. except for the missing stop, which 
might have been omitted through hurried and careless 
engraving of a second punch to replace a worn-out or 
damaged one, there is no apparent reason to reject 
either type of this countermark on stylistic grounds. 

Considering possible issuers, from at least 1814 the 
Hurlel & Campsie Company hud an alum, copperas, 
and Prussian blue works, listed at No. 56 Queen Street. 
Glasgow. 4 * 6 This firm had been established by Nicholson 
& Lightbody of Liverpool in 1753.' and by the end of 
1819, now known as the Hurlet Copperas Company, it 
was bankrupt - a statement that their estates had been 
sequestered appearing in The Sails Magazine for 
December 1819 and three years later that dividends (/>. 
disbursements to creditors) would be paid by an 
accountant in Glasgow.' 1 

Records of late eighteenth/early nineteenth century 
iand dealings in Renfrewshire provide further 
information on changes in the Hurlel Copperas 
Company: 7 * * * * * * * 

Jail. 13. 1820. The Trustee on the Sequestered I Estates of 
the HURLET COPPERAS COMPANY. Seised. Jan. I. 1820. - 
in 2 Acres of ground in the HURLET with the houses and 
buildings thereon, in the Old Parish of PAISLEY; - on Disp. 
by Mary Ewing, relict of Adam Lightbody of Hurlel Park, and 
John Lightbody. his son. bmh residing in Glasgow; partners of 
the said Hurlet Copperas Company. Dec. 24. 1819." 

Jan. 15. 1823. The trustee (same as above). - and John 


4 Holden's Animal Directory - Glasgow. 1st edition, for 
1814-5. 128 (Class Fifth: Calico. Cotton. Silk, Woollen). 
Alum and copperas are astringent salts; the first used in 
clarifying water and in baking powders, the second in making 
inks and pigments. 

' W. Allen, catalogue of collection. Spink & Son. 14-15 
March 1984. 25 

6 The Scots Magazine, vol. 84. n.s. 5 (1819 ii). 580; vol. 91, 

it s. 12(1823 i). 250 

1 Abridgments of the Registers of Seisins &c - Renfrewshire, 

I7HI-IK20; IR2I- 1X30. SRO. 

* Seisins. I7RI-1S20. entry 15.064; P R. 281.85. 

“Seisins. IK2I-IRM). 1254: P.R. 340.277 

i" op. at.. 1255: P.R. 339.272. 

" op. i/7.. 1300; P.R. 343.99. 

I- Holden's Directory. 1814-5. 133 


Wilson of Thomly, purchaser, gel Ren , Jan. 10, 14. 1823. by 
Alexander and James Dunlop, residing in Glasgow, sons of 
Alexander Dunlop. Bookseller. Glasgow, with consent of the 
Curators of the said James Dunlop. - of 2 Acres nf ground 
with the Houses thereon in the HURLET. Old par. Paisley: - 
and of £1200. in Bond and Disp by Mary Ewing, relict of 
Adam Lightbody. Manager of the Hurlet Copperas Co., and 
John Lightbody. residing at Hurlet Park. Feb. 6. 1818. 

Jan. 15 1823. The Trustee of the Seq. Estate of the 

HURLET COPPERAS CO.. - and John Wilson of Thomly. 
purchaser, gei Ren. Dee 23, 1822. by Dr Joseph Complin of 
Lower Hardwick, near Chepstow, Co Monmouth, of the hall 
pm indtvisid of 2 Acres of ground in HURLE T. and others. 
Old par. Paisley; - and of £1521. 5s. 2d., in Bond and Disp. by 
Adam Lightbody residing at Hurlet. to John l.ighlhody. 
Merchant. Liverpool. Jan 4. 1806."’ 

Jan. 29 1823. JOHN WILSON A SONS, (al Hurlel). Seised. 
Jan. 25. 1823. - in 2 Acres of ground in the HURLET with 
Buildings. Vaults and Apparatus thereon. Old par. Paisley: — 
on Disp. by the Trustee on the Set], Estate ol the Hurlel 
Copperas Co., with consent of the Commissioners on said 
Estate, and of James Robb. Drysalter. Glasgow, to John 
Wilson of Tlmrnly. Dec. 17. 1822. and Disp. and Assig. by 
hint. Jail. 24. 1828." 

John Wilson & Sons had a coal wharf, lime burners, 
and copperas works at 'Port Egiinglon. near this city', 
by about I8I4. 1 - By 1820. the firm is listed as copperas 
and alum manufacturers at the Nitsltill Works, and coal 
merchants tit Hurlel. 15 By 1823, John Wilson & Sons, 
alum &c. merchants, arc listed at No. 56 Queen 
Street.' 4 We have seen that address given earlier for the 
Hurlet & Cantpsic Co., which suggests that the Wilson 
Finn acquired their offices in central Glasgow as well as 
the Hurlet works. In 1825-7. John Wilson & Sons are 
listed both as ‘Chemists (Manufacturing), soda, allum 
(sic), and copperas', and as ‘Coal Merchants & 
Brokers, coal masters' at Hurlet and Queen Street. 
Glasgow. 15 From 1825, they also have a Glasgow 
address in Morrison’s Court; 16 and in 1828 they are 
listed as at Hurlet and Dalmarnock. No. 108 Argyle 
Si reel .' 1 

These records suggest that a John Wilson first was 
located at Port Eglington then, early in 1820. bought 
the assets of the bankrupt Hurlel Copperas Co. Still, 
none of this appears to relate directly to it J. & J.W, The 


1:1 Pigot & Co.. The Commercial Directory - Sail land. 
IS20-2I A 22; Null Lib. of Scot.. R.23IT Hurlet is a locality 
(National Grid N.S 5160) in the Nitsltill district of Glasgow 
(NS 5260). about 5 milcs/8 kilometers southwest of the city 
centre. 

!4 Pigot & Co. 1821-22 & 23: R.23l.d 
11 Pigot & Co.. New Commercial Directors of Scotland. 
IS2$-6\ 480; 1 826-7 . 48 1 . 

The Glasgow Directory: containing a list of the 
Merchants, Manufacturers, Traders. &c. Ac. Ac. in the cits 
and suburbs, alphabetically arranged (corrected to July 1818). 
Glasgow, printed by W. Lang. 

17 Glasgow Rost-Office Directors, for IX2S-2V; containing 
tin alphabetical list of the Merchants. Traders. Manufacturers 
and principal inhabitants . . (Glasgow, 1828), 
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Wilson firm name specifics '& Sons’, bui land records 
do not mention a John junior or a John and. say, a 
James Wilson. A partial solution is suggested by the 
recent discovery of a previously-unrecorded 
countermark on a Mexico City cight-reales of 1804: 

J. WILSON & SONS HURLET 5/ (pi. 24, C) 

The name and location fit with the records cited and the 
John Wilson & Sons we already have met must have 
been the issuers of this token. However, unless John 
Wilson also had a firm in Htirlet some years before 
acquiring the Hurlel Copperas Co. (i.e. before 1811 or 
during 1816-9), it is difficult to guess when he might 
have issued the J. & J.W. tokens. (Between 1811 and 
1X15, with brief exceptions, the bullion price of 
Spanish dollars on the London market remained above 
live shillings per coin and it would not have been 
practical to issue that denomination in countermarked 
tokens between those dates.) 

Who then were J. & J.W 7 A possible solution is that 
these initials do not refer to John Wilson at all. This 
also would do uw'ay with some of the difficulty of 
fitting together the issues in sequence. 


t* The latest known existing undercoin of any Scottish 
countermarked dollar is dated 1823. 

See H E. Manville and W.A, Seaby. Castlecomer Tokens: 


Considering the evidence of dates on undercoins, 
bullion prices of Spanish dollars, and available land 
records, the likely issue dates for the three types would 
be c. 1 802- 1 0 or post- 1 8 1 5 for J & J . W. Type I : post- 
1815 and perhaps in the early 1820s, that is, at the very 
end of the countermarking period when such tokens 
already were illegal 1 * for John Wilson (with a much 
less likely period of c. 1805—10): and post-1818 for J. 
& J.W. type II - providing the 1818 specimen is 
accepted and if both J. & J.W. types are not someday 
proved to be modem concoctions. 19 

Pending discovery of other specimens or additional 
information on the firm, the Wilson countermark may 
be recorded as: 

Hurlet (Glasgow). Strathclvde 
J. WILSON & SONS HURLET (John Wilson, 
Hurlet Copperas Company, 56 Queen Street and 
Nilshill district, Glasgow) around 5/- (shillings). 
Countermarked on a Spanish-American 8 reales 
and probably issued between 1816 and 1823. The 
only recorded specimen is on a Mexico City coin 
dated 1804. 


Supplementary Notes" BNJ 53 (1983), 183-86: where a false 
countermark die is illustrated. 


THE BENTLEY (SUFFOLK) HOARD OF 19TH AND 20TH CENTURY 

GOLD COINS 

PHILIP ATTWOOD 


ON 15 September 1990. while clearing out the 
property. Mr Ernest John Goddard found a package 
containing thirty-seven sovereigns and eleven half- 
sovereigns in an outbuilding of Bentley Priory on 
Dodnash Fruit Farm. Bentley (map ref. 3600.1114). 
The coins were in a cloth bag placed under bundles of 
accounts in a metal trunk. The trunk was situated in a 
cupboard underneath a stairway leading to an attic, In 
the bag along with the coins w'as a piece of paper 
inscribed in pencil '4th August 19 14'. the day of 
Britain’s entry into the First World War. The coins 
were declared Treasure Ttovc at an inquest held in 
Ipswich on 27 March 1991 and submitted to the 
British Museum for inspection. They were 
subsequently returned to the finder. 

The latest coin was dated 1912. The presence of the 
piece of paper indicates that the hoard was in all 


1 I am grate till lo Mr Graham Dyer for this suggestion 
Other First World War hoards from rural areas with a similar 
time lapse include the Mullinabronc hoard 1 1958) In which the 
latesl coin was of 191 1 tlSNJ 30 (1962). 346-7). the Bcnenden 


probability concealed at the outbreak of war in 1914. 
All the coins showed signs of wear, with the earlier 
ones in a generally poorer condition. This suggests that 
this is not a hoard built up over the years, but that the 
coins were assembled at some point between 1912, the 
date of the latesl coin, and August 1914. the probable 
dale of deposition: and the likelihood is that they were 
pul together towards the end of that period, when war 
was becoming increasingly imminent. The absence ol 
coins of 1913-14 may he accounted for by the habitual 
time lapse between the minting of gold coins and their 
penetration into rural areas, 1 
The high proportion of sovereigns of the London 
mint lot the years 1910-12 (18. i.e. 64% ol the London 
sovereigns) reflects the increased output of the mint in 
those years. Nine (i.e. almost 25%) of the sovereigns 
were struck at Australian mints. 


hoard ( 19641 1912 I HNJ 34 1 1965). 175-6). ami the Hase Hairy 
Plucknetl hoard (1951) 1913 (,VC. 6lh series II 1 1 951), 
134-5) 
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Sovereigns ( 10) 

London mint Jubilee head. 1889 (I). Old head. 1893 
(2). 1899(1). 

Melbourne mint. Young head, 1881 (1). Jubilee head. 
1889 (1), 1893(1). Old head. 1899 (2). 

Perth mint. Old head, 1901 (I). 

Half-sovereigns (4) 

London mint. Old head, 1894 (1). 1895 (1). 1896 (1). 
1900(1). 


Edward VII 
Sovereigns (18) 


London mint, 1905 (1), 1907 (2). 1908 (1). 1909 (2), 
1910(9). 

Melbourne mint. 1 903 ( 1 ). 1 909 ( I ). 

Perth mint. 1908 (1). 

Half-sovereigns (6) 

London mint. 1903 (I), 1905 (11, 1906 (I), 1908 (1), 
1909 (2). 


George V 
Sovereigns (9) 

London mint. 1911 (5). 1912(4). 
Half-sovereign (1) 

London mint. 1912(1). 
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In recent times we have all been made increasingly aware of the significance of single coin 
finds, partly because such finds are relevant to the solution of historical problems such as the 
regional pattern of coin circulation, and partly because of the number of rare types or 
completely new varieties which come to light in this way. It is desirable that single finds 
should be recorded promptly, accurately and in an organised manner. 

The Coin Register is an annual listing, to which anyone having single finds to report from 
Britain or Ireland may contribute. Any Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Norman or Plantagenet coin will 
be eligible down to and including the 'Tealby' type of Henry II, but entries for Roman coins 
and for later medieval and modern coins will be restricted to those coins which are of 
particular numismatic merit. The essential criterion for inclusion will be that the coin is new, 
by virtue of either being newly found or (if previously discovered) being hitherto unpublished. 
Single finds from excavation sites may be included, if it seems likely that there would 
otherwise be considerable delay in publication. 

The listing of Celtic coins in the Coin Register is carried out in association with the Celtic 
Coin Index at the Institute of Archaeology, Oxford. Celtic material should therefore be sent in 
the first instance to Cathy King c/o the Institute of Archaeology, 36 Beaumont Street, Oxford 
0X1 2PG. Other material should be sent to: E.M. Besly. Department of Archaeology and 
Numismatics, National Museum of Wales, Cathays Park, Cardiff CFI 3NP. Potential 
contributors should contact either of the editors of BNJ with any queries about how to submit 
and set out material. 

B.J.C. and E.M.B. 
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Geographical Index 

Aele. near. Norfolk. 255 
Aldworth. Berks., 5 1 
Appleford, Oxon.. 148 
Ashill. Norfolk. 100, 126. 181 
Ashwell. near, Herts., 217 
Ashwicken, Norfolk. 306 
Aston Clinton, near, Oxon.. 260 
Atherstone-on-Stour, Warwicks.. 299 
Aylesbury, near. Bucks., 77 
Badbury Rings, Dorset. 92, 98 
Burnham Broom. Norfolk, 214 
Bawdeswell, Norfolk, 133 
Bawsey. Norfolk. 301 
Beccles. Suffolk. 49 
Bentley. Hants., 52-4 
Besthorpe, Norfolk. 138 
Bewdley. Wores., 99, 159 
Bey Ilium House. Suffolk. XI 
Bicester, Oxon.. 216 
Bidlord-on-Avon. Warwicks., 212. 254 
B infield Heath. Oxon., 47 
Bixley. Norfolk, 265 


Blaisdon, Gloucs., 207 
Blewbury, Oxon,, 233 
Boughton Moncltelsea, Kent. 73 
Bournemouth, near, Dorset. 56 
Bovington. Dorset. 30 
Bracon Ash. Norfolk. 213 
Brent Eleiglt. Suffolk, 200 
Brishing. Kent, 86 
Brown Candover, Hants., 20 
Buckinghamshire. S.. 83 

Burlingham. Norfolk. 95. 106. 130-1. 137. 140. 163 

Burnham. Norfolk. 228 

Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, 1 17 

Caistor. Lines.. 149. 151. 154 

Caistor, near. Lines., 153, 161 

Cambridgeshire. 288 

Chcam. London. 1 1 

Chelmsford, near. Essex. 27. 71 

Chichester, near. West Sussex. 15. 38. 93. 164 

Chigwell, Essex. 259 

Church Langley. Essex, 1 55 

Clacton, near. Essex. 12, 211 

Cliffe. Kent. 72 

Coddenham, Suffolk, 196 

Colchester, Essex. 67, 82. 91 

Colchester, near. Essex, 19. 63 

Compton, near. West Sussex. 45 

Compton Down, West Sussex. 21-2 

Corpusty. Norfolk, 25 

Cottenham. Cambs., 143 

Cranwich, Norfolk, 269 

Darenth Valley, Kent, 191 

Deal, near Kent, 1 

Dersingham. near. Norfolk, 119. 174-9 
Ditchinghani, Norfolk. 262 
Dorset. 97. 165, 266C.’). 284 
Dover, near. Kent, 9 

Downham Market. Norfolk. 132. 152, 187, 195 

Duxford, Cambs.. 239 

East Dereham. Norfolk, 1 18 

East Martin. Hants., 258 

Eastrv, Kent, 244 

East Walton, Norfolk. 270 

Oast Wear Bay. Folkestone, Kent. 34 

Eaton Bray. Beds.. 62 

Ebbsfleet, Thanel. Kent. 84. 193 

Essex, 68. 79, 167-8. 194, 201 

Essex/Suffolk, 80. 198 

Fakenham. Norfolk. 23 

Feltwell, Norfolk, 123 

Gloucester, near. 206 

Gravesend, near, Kent. 2 

Grays. Essex. 169 

Great Chcsierford, Herts., 185 

Great Dtinmow. near, Essex. 75 

Great Melton. Norfolk. 172 

Great Walsingham, Norfolk, 127 

Grimston, Norfolk, 242 

Guildford, near. Surrey, 305 

Hacheston, Suffolk. 203-4 

Hambledon Valley, Oxon., 278 
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Hampshire, 55. 76 

Hanborough Magna, Warwicks, 274 

Harlow (?), Esse'x, 198 

Hatfield, near. Herts, 48 

I laverhill. near, Suffolk. 65, 69 

Hednesford, Staffs. 25 1 

'Henley-on-Thames’, 5-5 

Hinksey. Oxon., 57 

Hockley, Essex. 10 

Hoekvvold cum Wilton, Norfolk. 199 

Hollingbourne. near. Kent. 253 

Holme Hale, Norfolk. 114. 136 

Horniiigloft. Norfolk. 1 1 1 

Horton Kirby. Kent. 85 

Hunstanton, near, Norfolk. 109. 121 

Hurstbourne Tarrant. Hants.. 44 

Isle of Grain, Kent. 29. 31 

Kelvedon. Essex. 64. 66 

Ketmingltall. Norfolk. 277 

Kent (?). 209 

Kent, N.E., 36 7. 74, 208 

King’s Lynn. Norfolk. 24 

King’s Lynn, near, Norfolk, 14. 26. I 15. 152 

Kingston Bagpuize, Oxon.. 218 

Kirminglon. Humberside, 162 

Lnkenheath. Norfolk. 135 

Langford Heath. Dorset. 290-1 

Lewes, near. East Sussex, 33. 39. 190 

Lincolnshire (?), 307 

Linton. Cambs.. 13. 102. 104 

Little Mongeham. Kent, 223, 225-6. 249. 282-3, 286-7 

Lowestoft, Suffolk. 128 

Lowestoft, near, Suffolk, 145 

Ludford Magna. Lines.. 156 

Maiden Castle. Dorset. 94 

Maidstone, near. Kent. 294 

Merrow Downs. Surrey. 305 

Mildenhall, Suffolk. 219 

Milton. Oxon.. 222 

Milton Keynes, area. 229 

Milton Keynes, village. 261 

Minster, Slteppey. Kent. 8 

Mot ley. Norfolk. 1 73 

Mullion. Cornwall. 250 

Mundl'ord. Norfolk, 238 

Mundham. Norfolk. 107. 139, 272. 292 

Nitt borough. Norfolk. 298. 30(1 

Neuleham. Lines.. 157 

Newark, near, Notts.. 304 

Newbury. Berks. 32 

Newhaven, Hast Sussex. 7 

Newhaven, near. East Sussex. 188 

Newton Elotman. Norfolk. 1 10 

Norfolk. 112. 144.307(7) 

Northbourne. Kent, 189 

North Creake. Norfolk. 125. 142 

North Elmliam. Norfolk. 116, 134. 141 

Norwich. Norfolk, 263 

Norwich, near, Norfolk. 210 

Ow-mby, Lines., 160 

Pill. Hants., 256. 268 


Postwick, Norfolk. 302, 31 1 
Prae Wood, near, St Albans. Herts, 59 
Putney Bridge, near. London, 35 
Richmond, London. 252 
Ringstead. Norfolk, 105. 310, 312 
Ross-on-Wye, Hcrcf. and Worcs., 16 
Royston (7). Herts.. 205 
St Albans. Herts., 18 
St Nicholas at Wade. Kent. 90 
Santon Downham. Norfolk. 89 
Scunthorpe (?), Humberside. 146 
Sedgeford, near, Norfolk. 166 
Sleaford!?), Lines., 146 
Sleaford, near. Lines.. 150 
Snettisham. Norfolk. 1 86 
Southfleel. Kent. 87 
South Weston. Oxon.. 22 1 
Sparsholl, Hants.. 296 
Stadhampton. Oxon.. 215 
Stanton Si John, Oxon., 224 
Stanwix. Cumbria, 275 
Stockbridge. Hants.. 96 
Stockbridge. near, Hants., 40-1 
Stoke Holy Cross. Norfolk, 243 
Sussex, 50 

Sutton Courtenay. Oxon.. 103. 158. 182-4. 230. 235. 241 

Sulton-on-the-Hill, Derhys.. 279 

Swafield. Norfolk. 293 

Tewkesbury, near. Gloucs., 206 

Thames, river. London. 252. 309 

Thetlord, Norfolk, 78, 120. 122. 197.308 

Theiford. S. of. Norfolk/Suffolk. 60. 180 

Tilbury, Essex. 70. 88, 202. 205(7) 

Tring. near. Herts.. 58 

Upton, Oxon.. 237 

Wall. Staffs.. 101 

Wallingford. Oxon.. 273 

Walthamstow. London. 6 

Walton on the Naze. near. Essex. 171 

Wunborough. Surrey. 42-3. (46) 

Ware. near. Herts. 17 

Wureham, near. Dorset, 266 

Warn ford. Hants.. 245 

Walton, near. Norfolk. 1 13 

Wendling, Norfolk, 129 

Westhampnett. Sussex. 248 

West Walton. Norfolk. 276 

Wey bourne. Norfolk. 27 1 . 297 

Wickhambreux. Kent. 220 

Wicklewood. Norfolk. 124 

Wight, Isle of. 192. 231-2. 2, 246-7. 257 

Wimbotirne. near. Dorset. 98 

Winchester. Hants.. 236 

Winchester, near. Hants.. 227, 240. 264. 267. 2X1. 285. 

295. 303 

Wilchford. Cambs.. 108. 147 
Witham. Essex. 170 
Wolvcrion. Bucks.. 234. 289 
Woodham Eerrars. Essex. 28 
Worth. Kent. 6 1 
Wreningham. Norfolk. 28(1 
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1. Imitation of stater of Philip II of Macedon (CCI 
92.03 1 8). 

Obv. head of Apollo r. 

Rev. two horses r. pulling biga, represented only by 
wheel; charioteer above; remains of legend in the 
exergue. 

Weight; 8.35g. 

Deal, near. Kent, 1991. 

Large lest cut from centre to edge of flan. 

D.J.H. 

2. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class AB1, Mack 3, VA 12-1, 
Scheers series 8. class Vlllb (CCI 92.0422). 

Weight: 7. lOg. 

Gravesend, near, Kent, 1991. 

C.R./P.deJ. 

3. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class ABI, Mack 3. VA 12-1, 
Scheers series 8. class Vlllb (CCI 92.0536). 

Weight: 7.17g. 

‘Within 15 miles of Henley-on-Thames', Oxon.. 
February 1992. 

Struck from the same reverse die as the following 
coin. 

C.R./P.deJ. 

4. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class ABI, Mack 3, VA 12-1. 
Scheers scries 8, class Vlllb (CCI 92.0668). 

Weight: 6.90g. 

Henley-on-Thames, near, Oxon.. February 1992. 

Struck from the same reverse die as the preceding 
coin. 

C.R./P.deJ. 

5. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class BBI, Mack 7, VA 33-1, 
Scheers series 10, class lib (CCI 92.0667). 

Weight: 7.59g. 

Henley-on-Thames, Oxon.. Fehruary 1992. 

C.R./P.deJ. 

6. Gallo-Belgic, quarter-stater, class BB2, Mack 8. VA 
37-1, Scheers series 10, class 11c (CCI 92.0147). 

Weight: !.74g. 

Walthamstow, London. 

C.R./P.deJ. 

7. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class C, Mack 26, VA 42-1, 
Scheers series 9. probably class II (CCI 92.0007). 
Weight: 6.5 1 g. 

Newhaven, East Sussex, on the beach. 

D.J.H./P.deJ. 

8. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class C, Mack 26, VA 48-1, 
Scheers series 9. class V (CCI 92.0225). 

Obv. has unusually large empty area each side of upper 
part of spike. 

Rev. off-centre, showing zigzag ‘tail’ and pellet border. 
Weight: 6.36g. 

Minster. Sheppey, Kent, 


9. Gallo-Belgic. quarter-stater, class DB, Mack 41a. VA 
69-3, Scheers series 13. class IV (CCI 92.0112). 

Weight: 1.36g. 

Dover, near. Kent. 

D.J.H./P.deJ. 

10. Gallo-Belgic. slater, class E. Mack 27. VA 52-1. 
Scheers series 24. class II (CCI 92.0123). 

Weight: 6. 14g. 

Hockley Woods, Hocklev. Essex. 

D.J.H./P.deJ. 

11. Gallo-Belgic, staler, class E, Mack 27, VA 50-1, 
Scheers series 24, possibly class 1 (CCI 92.0146). 
Weight: 6.03g. 

Cheam. London. 

D.J.H./P.deJ. 

12. Gallo-Belgic, stater, class E, Mack 27. VA 50-1, 
Scheers series 24, class I (CCI 92.03 1 1 ). 

Weight: 6.29g. 

Clacton, near, Essex. 

D.J.H./P.deJ. 

13. Gallo-Belgic. plated stater, class E, Mack 27, cf, VA 
52-5, Scheers series 24, class 11 (CCI 92.0637). 

Weight. 3.23g. 

Linton, Cambs., from Roman villa site. 

C.E.K./P.deJ. 

14. Gallo-Belgic. plated stater, class E, Mack 27. cf. VA 
54-1 , Scheers series 24, class III (CCI 92.0593). 

Weight: 4.4g. 

King’s Lynn area. Norfolk, early 1991. 

C.R./P.deJ. 

15. Massilia, bronze unit, cf. LT IV 1495 (CCI 92.0684). 
Obv. head r., pellet border. 

Rev. butting bull r., on exergual line. 

Weight: 3.97g. 

Chichester, near. West Sussex. June 1992. 

C.R. 

16. Massilia. bronze unit, cf. LT IV 1673 (CCI 92.0219). 
Obv. head I. 

Rev. butting bull r.. on exergual line; MA above. 

Weight: 2.67g. 

Ross-on-Wye, Hereford and Worcester. 

D.J.H. 

17. ‘Bellovaci' or ‘Suessiones’, polin, LT XXXII 7905. 
Scheers series 198 (pi. XXIV.695) (CCI 92.0723). 
Weight: 4.5 1 g. 

Ware, near. Herts. 

R.B. 

18. Caleti', bronze unit, LT XXIX 7224, Scheers series 
110 (pi. XVI. 459-460) (CCI 92.0606). 

Weight: 1 .886g. 

St Albans, Herts., 1990. 


D.J.H./P.deJ. 


C.R. 
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19. Rcmi'. cast bronze unit. LT XXXII 8124, Schcets 
series 191 (pi. XXIV. 684) (CCI 92.0622). 

Weight: not available. 

Colchester, near, Essex, 

M.J.C. 

20. British, stater, class D, Mack 33, VA 1215-1 (CCI 
92. 0440). 

Weight: 4.95g. 

Brown Cundover. near Winchester, Hants., on Romano- 
British site. 

C.R. 

21. British, staler, class D. Mack 33. VA 12 1 5-1 (CCI 
92.0669). 

Weight: 4.90g. 

Compton Down. West Sussex. 1988-89. 

C.R. 

22. British, staler, class D. Mack 33. VA 1215-1 (CCI 
92.0689). 

Weight: 5.08g. 

Compton Down. West Sussex, about 1988-89. 

C.R 

23. British, staler, Norfolk wolf type, class JB. Mack 
49b. VA 610-3 (CCI 92.0584). 

Weight: 5.464g. 

Fakenham. near. Norfolk, on temple site, early 1991. 
Found with 3 or 4 other coins of the same type and a 
lump of billon, 

C.R. 

24. British, base gold stater. Norfolk wolf type, class 
JB, Mack 49b, VA 610-3 (CC 92.0589). 

Weight: 4.0g. 

King's Lynn. Norfolk. 

C.R. 

25. British, plated (?) stater. Norfolk wolf type, class 
JB, Mack 49b. VA 610-2 var. (CCI 92.0001 ). ' 

Obv. as VA 610-2. except that leaves of wreath point 
upwards. 

Weight: 3.77g. 

Corpusty. Norfolk. 

D.J.H. 

26. British, stater, worn, late Whaddon Chase type, 
class LB. cf. Mack 140. cf. VA 1498-1 (CCI 92.0495). 
Weight: 5.9 Ig. 

King's Lynn, near, Norfolk. 

C.R. 

27. British, staler, obverse worn, late Whaddon Chase 
type, class LB. Mack 141. VA 1500-1 (CCI 92.0632). 
Weight: 5.69g. 

Chelmsford, near. Essex. 

M.J.C. 

28. British, stater. Whaddon Chase type, class LC. 
Mack 139a. VA 1491 -I (CCI 92.0096). 

Weight: 5.52g. 

Woodham Ferrers. Essex. 


29. British, quarter-stater, class LZ2. cf. Mack 85. cf. 
VA 1 5 1- 1 (CCI 92.0474). 

Weight: not available. 

Isle of Grain. Kent 
No photo of obverse. 

C.E.K. 

30. British, quarter-stater, class O. Mack 44. VA 
1225-1 (CCI 92.0546). 

Weight: l.4g. 

South of Bovington Camp, Dorset. 

C.R. 

31. British, quarter-stater, class PB. Mack 36 var.. cf. 
VA 145-147 (CCI 92.0475). 

Rev. stylized trophy made up of vertical lines with line 
across the middle; above, curved line, possibly enclosing 
ring; below, ring; at cither side, boxes with cross- 
hatching. below which, circles with cross-hatching. 
Weight: not available. 

Isle of Grain, Kent. 

No photo of obverse. 

C. E.K. 

32. British ('Atrebates'), stater, class QB. Mack 59, VA 
216-1 (CCI 92.0666). 

Weight: 5.85g. 

Newbury. Berks., 1991. 

C.R. 

33. British. ('Atrebates'). bronze core of quarter-stater, 
class QC. Mack 67. VA 256-1 (CCI 92.0060). 

Weight: ().85g. 

‘Lewes, near. East Sussex'. 

D. J.H. 

34. British, ('Atrebates'), quarter-stater, class QC, 
Mack 70 var., VA 222-1 var. (CCI 92.0388). 

Obv. abstracted head of Apollo, r 

Rev. triple-tailed horse, r.; above, crude double ring 
motif; below, six-spoked wheel with axle: rings above 
and below tail. 

Weight: not available. 

East Wear Buy. Folkestone. Kent. September 1991 . 

Both obverse and reverse are closer to Mack 76a/VA 
260-1. which Van Arsdell describes as a silver version 
of Mack 70/VA 222. 

D.H./P.deJ. 

35. British, potin, class 1, possibly type J2 (CCI 
92.0094). 

Obv. outline head r. (?) 

Rev. outline bull r.. two crescents above, exergual line below 
Weight: 1 .555g. 

Putney Bridge, near, London. 1976 or before 

D.J.H. 

36. Potin. Thurrock type. cf. VA 1 4 1 0- 1 (CCI 
92.0397). 

Weight: 3,3 Ig. 

N.E. Kent 


D.J.H. 


M.J.C. 
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37. Potin, Thurrock type. cf. VA 1410-1 (CCI 92.0704). 
Weight: 3. 13g. 

N.E. Kent. 

M.J.C. 

38. Potin. Thurrock type. cf. VA 1410-1 (CCI 
92.1094). 

Weight: 3.4 1 g, 

Chichester, near. West Sussex, early 1992. 

C.R 

39. ’Atrebates’. silver unit. Danebury type, similar VA 
284-1 (CCI 92.0712). 

Obv. head I.. face framed by three crescents: hair in 
long twisted locks: peilet-in-ring for eye. 

Rev horse I.; above, two concentric rings; in front, 
peilet-in-ring; below, large pellet surrounded by dots. 
Weight: not available. 

Lewes, near. East Sussex. 

Cf. D..I. Symons. 'Further Celtic Coins from the 
Finney Collection" in NCirc. October 1990. 268, no. 10, 
which shows the relationship between the portions of 
the obverse design appearing on Van Arsdell's example 
of VA 284-1 and on the present coin. 

M.J.C./PdeJ. 

40. Atrebates". silver unit, Daneburv type, VA 292-1 
(CCI 92.1095). 

Weight: 1 .04g. 

Stockbridge, near. Hants., 1991; one of six coins in hoard. 

C.R. 

41 ‘Atrebates’, silver unit, worn. Danebury type, VA 
292-1 var. (CCI 92.0507). 

Obv. as type, on this example very worn. 

Rev. as type, but horse's head formed of large 
rectangular box containing three pellets. 

Weight: 1.22g. 

Stockbridge, near, Hants.. 1991; one of six coins in hoard 
Type is best illustrated in Mossop, lot 259. Same type 
as following coin. 

C.R./P.deJ. 

42. ‘Atrebates’. silver unit, worn. Danebury type. VA 
292-1 var. (CCI 92.0052). 

Weight: 0.87g 
‘Wanborough, Surrey’. 

Same type as preceding coin. 

DJ.H./P.deJ. 

43. 'Atrebates', silver unit of Commius, class LZ 8, 
Mack 446b. cf. VA 355-3 (CCI 92.0448). 

Weight: 0.83 1 g. 

Wanborough. Surrey. 1991. 

C.R. 

44. 'Atrebates’, silver unit of Commius. class LZ 8. 
Mack 446b. VA 355-5 (CCI 92.0316). 

Weight: not available 
Hurstbourne Tarrant. Hants. 


45. ‘Atrebates’. silver minim of Commius, VA 358-5 
(CCI 92.0336). 

Obv. head 1.. large ellipse for eye. beaded line curving 
from forehead down to neck. Pellet in ring motifs in 
front. 

Rev. horse I.. pellet in ring motifs below tail, between 
legs, in front and above horse. 

Weight: 0.33g. 

Compton, near, West Sussex. 

Not published in Celtic Coinage of Britain, but 
classified by VA as a silver minim of Commius in 
NCirc November 1989. 289. 

C.E.K./P.deJ. 

46. ‘Atrebates’. silver unit of Eppillus. VA 416-1 (CCI 
92.0033). 

Rev. EPPIL F COM. 

Weight: 0.92g. 

'Probably from Wanborough'. Surrev. 

D.J.H. 

47. 'Atrebates'. silver minim of Eppillus. VA 421-1 
(CCI 92.0026). 

Obv. as type. 

Rev. EPP above animal r., probably a goal. 

Weight: 0.25g. 

'Binfiekl Heath, Oxon." 

D.J.H. 

48. ‘Atrebates". slater of Verica. Mack 125. VA 520-1 
(CCI 92.0538). 

Obv. VI Rl. 

Rev. C O F. 

Weight: 5.324g, 

Hatfield, near. Herts.. 1991. Said to be one of ninety. 

C.R 

49. 'Atrebates', silver-plated unit of Verica, Mack 129. 
VA 531-1 (CCI 92.0019). 

Obv. [COMjMI F. 

Rev VERl CA. 

Weight: 1 . 1 3g, 

Beccles, Suffolk. 1991. 

D.J.H. 

50. Atrebates", silver unit of Verica, Mack 129. VA 
531-1 (CCI 92.0709). 

Obv. [C]OMMt F. 

Rev. fVElRl [CA]. 

Weight: l.25g. 

Sussex. M/d find. 

M.J.C. 

51. "Atrebates’. silver unit ol Verica, Mack 131. VA 
533-1 (CCI 92.0003). 

Obv. COMM! |F|. 

Rev. VERl CA. 

Weight: l.l9g. 

Aldworth. Berks. 


R.D.V.A. 


D.J.H 
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52. ‘Atrebaies’. silver unil of Verieu. VA 506-1 CCC1 

92.0567) . 

Obv. VERICA |RCX|. 

Rev. [c)OM Ml r-. 

Weight: l.357g. 

Bentley. Hants. 

C.R. 

53. 'Atrebaies', silver minim of Verica. new type (CCI 

92.0568) ; 

Obv. as VA 510-5. In centre, pellet-in-ring from which 
four lines extend: in each angle, crescent and pellet; 
pellet border. 

Rev. VER above animal (hound?) running r.; possibly 
legend below: pellet border. 

Weight: 0.3g. 

Bentley, near Farnham. Hants. 

C.R. 

54. 'Atrebaies'. silver minim of Verica. VA 553-1 (CCI 

92.0569) . 

Obv. C P. 

Rev. VER REX. 

Weight: 0. 158g. 

Benllev. near Farnham. Hants. 

C.R. 

55. ‘Atrebaies’. silver minim of Verica, VA 555-1 (CCI 
92.0563). 

Weight: 0.2K6g. 

Hampshire, November 1990. 

C.R. 

56. 'Atrebaies', silver minim of Verica (?). new tvpe 
(CCI 83.0254). 

Obv. as VA 558-1, bust r., pellel in ring in front, pellet 
border. 

Rev. horse or dog r.. possibly an E below; zigzag line 
behind, pellet border. 

Weight: 0.35g. 

‘Bournemouth area’. Dorset. 

Kent ( NC 150 (1990). 267) attributes this obverse 
type to Epaticcus. 

D.J.H./P.deJ, 

57. 'Catuvellauni'. plated stater of Tasciovanus, Mack 
149. VA 1680-3 (CCI 92.042 I ). 

Rev. inscription off preserved portion ol coin. 

Weight: 3.90g. (fragment). 

Hinksey. Oxon. 

C.E.K. 

58. 'Catuvellauni', quarter-slater of Tasciovanus. Mack 
152 var.. VA 1690-1 var. (CCI 92.0609). 

Obv. cross S-shaped wreaths with pellet and circular 
ornaments in angles: no inscription. 

Rev. horse 1.; above, bucranium: no visible 
inscription. 

Weight: l.29g. 

Tring. near, Herts, 1992. 


59. 'Catuvellauni’, staler ol Tasciovanus, Mack 155. of. 
VA 1735-5 (CCI 92.1087). 

Rev. |TA | SC. 

Weight: 5.49g. 

Prae Wood, near, St Albans. Herts, mid- 1992. 

C.R. 


60. ‘Catuvellauni’. bronze unit. Muck 190, VA 1892-1 
(CCI 92.0477). 

Obv. RVI|[S|. 

Rev. inscription off flan. 

Weight: l.84g. 

Five miles S. of Thetford (i.e. find-spot probably in 
Suffolk). 1991. 

C.R. 


61. 'Catuvellauni', bronze unit of Tasciovanus or Sego 
(CCI 92.0718). 

Obv. eight-pointed star around pellel in ring, with 
crescents between points of star rather than letters. 

Rev. bull I.. head turned face-on: tail curves over back: 
pellet in large ring above, ring behind, possibly with a 
letter (C?): beaded exergual line. 

Weight: 1 ,595g. 

Worth. Kent. December 1987. 

Obverse seems to be Mack 173/VA 1855-1. possibly 
of Sego. while the reverse may be Identified with Mack 
172/VA 1808-1 . attributed to Tasciovanus. 

D.H. 


62. ’Catuvellauni’. silver unit of Andoeo. Mack 199. 
VA 1868 I (CCI 92.0446). 

Obv. A. 

Rev. |A|NO O C (ND ligatured), 

Weight: 0.883s. 

Eaton Brav, near Dunstable. Beds., about 1986. 

C.R. 

63. 'Catuvellauni'. staler of Cunobeline. Mack 203. VA 
2010-5 (CCI 92.0551). 

Obv. CA MV. 

Rev. CVNO. 

Weight: 5.222g. 

Colchester, near. Essex. 

C.R. 

64. ’Catuvellauni'. quarter-stater of Cunobeline, Mack 
205, VA 2017-1 (CCI 92.0501 1. 

Obv. | CA 1 XI CVN. 

Rev. CVN. 

Weight: l.44g. 

Kclvedon, Colchester area, Essex, late 1991(7). 

C.R. 


65. 'Catuvellauni', quarter-stater of Cunobeline, Mack 
209. VA 1927-1 (CCI 92.0406). 

Obv. CA M| V|. 

Rev. CVN 
Weight: 1 ,36g. 

Haverhill, near, Suffolk. 


P.deJ. 


M..I.C. 
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66. 'Caiuvellauni', quarter-stater of Cunobeline, cf. 
Mack 209. VA 1935-1 var. (CCI 92.0496). 

Obv. CA MV. 

Rev. CVM. 

Weight: 1 .44g. 

Kelvedon, Essex, mid- 1991. 

C.R. 

67. 'Caiuvellauni', quarter-stater of Cunobeline, cf. 
Mack 209. VA 1935-1 var. (CCI 92.0544). 

Obv. CA M [ V 1 on either side of corn ear with no central 
stalk. 

Rev. inscription unclear: possibly cam (AM ligatured) 
below horse r.: above, branch: pellet border. 

Weight; 1 ,3g. 

Colchester, Essex. 

C.R. 

68. 'Caiuvellauni', silver unit of Cunobeline, Mack 218 
var., VA 2047-1 var (CCI 92.0508). 

Obv. CV N. 

Rev. CAM. 

Weight: I 35a. 

'Essex'. 

C.R. 

69. ‘Caiuvellauni’. silver unit of Cunobeline, Mack 
240. VA 2063-1 (CCI 92.071 1). 

Obv. CVNOBELINV|S]. 

Rev. |TASC) 10 VAN1 [I). 

Weight: 1 .25g. 

Haverhill, near. Suffolk. M/d find. 

M.J.C. 

70. 'Caiuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeline, Mack 
224. VA 1965-1 (CCI 92.0021). 

Rev. possibly CAN. 

Weight: l.64g. 

Tilbury, Essex. 

D.J.H. 

71. 'Caiuvellauni', bronze unit of Cunobeline, Mack 
229. VA 2085-1 (CCI 92.0623). 

Obv. probably CAMV, 

Rev. inscription off flan. Note that the animal is a she- 
wolf, not a horse. 

Weight: l.08g. 

Chelmsford, near, Essex. M/d find. 

M.J.C./P.deJ. 


72. 'Caiuvellauni'. bronze unit of Cunobeline. cf. Mack 
243, cf. VA 2091-1 (CCI 92.0473). 

Obv. CVNO[BKl-INVS|. 

Rev inscription illegible. 

Weight: not available. 

Cliffe. Kent. 


C.E.K. 


73. ‘Caiuvellauni silver unit of Cunobeline, new type 
(CCI 92.0300). 

Obv. C V N[0?|. with base of letters outwards, in four 
quadrants formed by wreath crossed by perpendicular 


straight line: wreath formed by row of pellets between 
two lines, broken at centre by two shallow crescents, 
back to back: pellet border. 

Rev. CVNO below capricorn r.: above, pellet, and large 
ring with pellet at centre. 

Weight: not available. 

Boughton Monchelsea. Kent. November 1991. 

Same type as following coin. Another example has 
been recorded from Boughton Monchelsea. 

C.E.K./P.deJ. 

74. 'Catuvellauni', silver unit of Cunobeline, new type 
(CCI 92.0636). 

Obv. as preceding coin, except that the bases of the letters 
point inwards, and the central crescents tire outlined. 

Rev. as preceding coin, with marked fin on the back of 
the capricorn. 

Weight: I.OOg. 

N. E. Kent. 1992. 

M.J.C./P.deJ. 

75. 'Caiuvellauni'. silver unit of Cunobeline, new type 
(CCI 92.0392). 

Obv. coiled serpent(?) surrounded by scroll border. 

Rev, Pegasus l„ CVN below. 

Weight: 0.86g. 

Great Dunmuw, near, Essex, 1991. 

Cf. VA 1947-1 (silver) and 1965-1 (bronze) for 
obverse. Another example (from Haverhill. Suffolk) 
was published in BNJ 59 (1989), pi. 20. 23. See also the 
coin of Dubnovellaunus published by D, Symons. 
'Celtic Coinage of Britain: some amendments and 
additions', in NCirc March 1990, 50 no. 61. 

M.J.C./P.deJ. 

76. ‘Caiuvellauni’ (or, following Van Arsdell. 
'Atrebutes' ), silver minim, VA 595-1 (CCI 92,0010). 
Obv. CARA. 

Weight: 0.38g. 

Hampshire. 

D.J.H. 

77. ‘Trinovantes'. stater of Addedomaros, Mack 268. 
VA 1635-1 (CCI 92.0608). 

Rev. [ADDEDlOM|AROSl. 

Weight: 5.46g. 

Aylesbury, near, Bucks., 1991. 

P.deJ . 

78. 'Trinovantes', plated quarter-stater of 
Addedomaros. obverse worn, class LX 2. Mack 270. 
VA 1623-1 (CCI 92.0487). 

Weight: 0.88g. 

Thetford, Norfolk. 

C.R. 

79. ‘Trinovantes', quarter-stater of Addedomaros, class 
LX 2, Mack 270. VA 1623-1 (CCI 92.1088). 

Weight: I.34g. 

Essex, in the 1980s. 

Ex Mossop sale, lot 280. 

C.R 
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80. 'Trinovantes', silver unit of Addedomaros, Mack 
274a var., VA 1 61 3-1 var. (CCI 92.0214). 

Obv. head r. with rows of curls for hair; considerably 
less crude than most examples of the type. 

Rev. horse I., as type. 

Weight: 0.94g. 

'Essex/Suffolk border'. 

P.deJ ./D.J.H 

81. ‘Trinovantes’. bronze unit of Addedomaros. class 
LX 22. Mack 274. VA 1615-1 (CCI 92.0687). 

Weight: 1 .72g. 

Beylhani House. Suffolk. May 1992. 

C.R. 

82. 'Trinovantes', quarter-stater of Dubnovellaunus-in- 
Essex. Mack 276. VA 1660-1 (CCI 92.0171). 

Weight: not available. 

On outskirts of Colchester. Essex. 

D.J.H. 

83. ‘TrinovantesVCatuvellauni’, silver unit. Mack 
444a. VA 1540—1 (CCI 81.0060). 

Weight: l.l6g. 

South Bucks, area, c. 1981. 

D.J.H./P.deJ. 

84. ‘Cantii’, silver unit of Dubnovellaunus, Mack 286, 
VA 171-1 (CCI 92.0319). 

Rev. DVBNlO]. 

Weight: not available. 

Ebbsfleet. Thanet. Kent. 

C.E.K. 

85. ‘Cantii'. silver unit of Dubnovellaunus, Mack 287. 
VA 178-1 (CCI 92.0310). 

Rev. DVB|NOJ. 

Weight: l.02g. 

Horton Kirby. Kent. 

C. E.K. 

86. 'Cantii', bronze unit. worn, class LY 10, cf. Mack 
316c, cf, VA 154-9 (CCI 92.0302). 

Obv. head r.: pellet and ring in front of face. 

Rev. animal I. with S-shaped tail; rings in field 
Weight: not available. 

Brishing. Kent. 199 1 

Another coin of this type, with a Burston. 
Norfolk, provenance, was published in Coin 
Register 1990 (BNJ 60, 156, no. 158) without 
correct identification. 

D. J.H. 

87. ‘Cantii’. bronze unit, possibly class LY 10. cf. 
Mack 3 16c. cf. VA 154-9 (CCI 92.0607). 

Obv. head r.; rings above and in front of face. 

Rev. animal (lion?) 1.; rings in field: possibly flower 
below: beaded rim. 

Weight: 2.45g. 

Southfleet. Kent. 


88. ‘Cantii’, bronze unit, VA 167-1 (CCI 92.0050). 
Weight: l.84g 

Tilbury, Essex. 

D.J.H. 

89. 'Cantii’, bronze unit. VA 167-1 (CCI 92.0157). 
Weight: 2.09g. 

Sanltin Downham, Norfolk. 

D.J.H. 

90. ‘Cantii’, silver unit of Dubnovellaunus-in-Kcnt, 
new type (CCI 92.0698). 

Obv. starfish with six arms in three pairs; trailing 
arm of each pair has a corded line behind. Pellets 
between arms. Around the edge of the coin 
[DVB?]NOVALLA[NVS?]. 

Rev. bull r . forelegs raised, head turned face-on, bird 
standing on its back. Pellets and pellet in ring motifs in 
field. 

Weight: 0.79g. 

St Nicholas at Wade. Kent. 

P.deJ. /C.E.K. 

91. ‘Cantii’. silver unit of Amminius, new type (CCI 
92.0994). 

Obv. bust r.. AMMIf?] in front: pellet border. 

Rev. biga facing. S below. 

Weight: not available. 

Colchester, Essex, 1990. 

P.deJ. 

92. ‘Durotriges’, silver stater. Mack 317, VA 1235-1 
(CCI 92.0672). 

Weight: 5.00g. 

Badbury Rings, Dorset. 

C.R. 

93. Durotriges’, silver stater. Mack 317, VA 1235-1 
(CCI 92.1091). 

Weight: 5.l4g. 

Chichester, near. West Sussex, 1991. 

C.R. 

94. Durotriges’. silver stater, Mack 317, VA 1 235—1 
(CCI 92.1092). 

Weight: 4.88g. 

On ridge S. of Maiden Castle. Dorset. 

C.R. 

95. 'Durotriges', stater. Mack 317, VA 1235-1 (CCI 
92.0644 ). 

Weight: 4.88g. 

Burlingliatu, Norfolk. Eebruary 1991 

J.A.D. 

96. 'Durotriges', silver plated staler (copper core). 
Mack 317 van. VA 1235-3 var. (CCI 92.0442). 

Weight: 3.672g. 

Stockbridge. Hants., near old ford across river Test. 
1991. 


Dll. 


C.R 
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97. "Durotriges". bronze slater, Mack 318. VA 1290-1 
(CCI 92.0444). 

Weight: 2.882g. 

Dorset. 1991. 

CR. 

98. "Durotriges". silver or white gold quarter-stater. 
Mack 319. VA 1242-1 (CCI 92.0510). 

Weight: l.2lg. 

Winboume. near. Dorset. S. of Badbury Rings, .lanuary 1992. 

C.R. 

99. "Dobunni". stater. Mack 386 var.. VA 1066-2 (CCI 
92.0439). 

Rev. A NED. 

Weight: 5.00Sg. 

Bewdley, Worcs.. 1990. 

C.R. 

100. Dobunni". plated stater, cf. Mack 393. cf. VA 
1035-1 (CCI 92.0344). 

Rev. inscription not visible. 

Weight: 2.29g. (broken). 

Ash i'll, Norfolk. October 1991. 

J.A.D. 

101. "Dobunni". silver unit, class B, Mack 378. VA 
1042-1 (CCI 92.0390). 

Weight: 0.494g. (fragment). 

Walk Staffs.. February 1992. M/d find. 

D.J.S. 

102. "Dobunni", silver-plated unit, class C, cf. Mack 
378a. cf. VA 1045-1 (CCI 92.0520). 

Weight: 0.66g. 

Linton. Cambs., 1991. 

R.B. 

103. "Dobunni". silver unit, class C, cf. Mack 378a. cf. 
VA 1045-1 (CCI 92.0695). 

Weight: I.l4g. 

Sutton Courtenay, Oxon. 

C.E.K. 

104. "Dobunni", silver-plated unit, class H. Mack 389, 
VA 1 1 1 0-1 (CCI 92.0519). 

Rev. El SV. 

Weight: 0.90g. 

Linton. Cambs.. 1991 . 

R.B. 

105. "Iccni". stater, class NA. Mack 398. VA 620-9 
(CCI 92.0457). 

Weight: 5.33g. 

Ringstead, Norfolk. April 1992. 

J.A.D. 

106. 'Iceni". quarter-stater, class ND. Mack 404, VA 
628-1 (CCI 92.0643). 

Weight: 1 .07g. 

Burlingham, Norfolk. June 1992. 

J.A.D, 


107. "Iceni". quarter-slater, class ND. Mack 404. VA 
628-1 (CCI 92.0365). 

Weight: 1.06g. 

Mundhatn. Norfolk. December 1991. 

J.A.D. 

108 "Iceni", silver unit, Bury A type (Gregory), class 
I.X 10, Mack 438. VA 80-1 (CCI 92.02.35). " 

Weight: l.29g. 

Witchford. near Ely, Cambs. 

D.J.H. 

109 Iceni". silver unit. Bury A type (Gregory), class 
LX 10. Mack 4.38. VA 80-1 (CCI 92.0574). " 

Weight: 1.006g. 

Hunstanton, near. Norfolk, March 1991. 

C.R 

110. "Iceni". silver unit. Bury A type (Gregory), class 
LX 10. Mack 438. VA 80-1 (CCI 92.0710)." 

Weight: I.l7g. 

Newton Flotman, Norfolk. M/d find. 

M.J.C. 

111. "Iceni", silver unit. Bury B type (Gregory) (CCI 
92.0787). 

Weight: 1.27g. 

Horningtoft. Norfolk, October 1992. 

J.A.D. 

112. "Iceni", silver unit. Bury C tvpe (Gregory) (CCI 
92.0389). 

Weight: 1 . 1 3g. 

Norfolk. 

C.E.K. 

113. "Iceni". silver unit. Bury C tvpe (Gregory) (CCI 
92.0488). 

Weight: l.27g. 

Watton. near. Norfolk. March 1992. 

C.R. 

1 14. "Iceni", silver unit, new type (CCI 92.0640). 

Obv. head 1., hair in five rolls of curls, large ring for 
ear. 

Rev. horse r., mane of many very fine strokes; ring 
below, pellet in star immediately above; tendril-like 
decoration from pellet in ring above the star. 

Weight: 1.1 8g. 

Holme Hale, Norfolk, June 1992. 

Cf. Bury types (Gregory). 

J.A.D. 

I 15. "Iceni", silver-plated unit, new type (CCI 92.0445). 
Obv. head r., looking upwards; lower part of ?hat or 
'.’helmet visible, represented by a plain line and a 
beaded line from forehead above ear to back of head. 
Beaded line at base of neck. 

Rev. horse r.. probable pellet in ring below: complete 
exergual decoration ot beaded line with vertical strokes 
below: other details obscured by corrosion. 
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Weight: U74g. 

King's Lynn area, Norfolk, early 1991 . 

CT. Bury types, particularly C (Gregory, pi. 9. 
11-13). 

C.R./P.deJ. 

116. 'lceni'. silver unit, early face-horse A (Gregory) 
(CCI 92.0592). 


pellets Lower part of reverse obscured by 
corrosion. 

Weight: 1 .425g. 

Hunstanton, near. Norfolk, 1991. 

Cf. early face-horse types described by Gregory (pi. 
9. 14-28). 

C.R./P.deJ. 


Obv. head I. with hair and shoulder defined by lines; 
ring at nape of neck; ornament of ring and dots in front 
of face; four dots below chin; possible ring-and-dot 
motif on shoulder. 

Rev. horse r. with beaded mane: above, concave-convex 
triangle, its upper edge of dots, with pellets at each 
corner and in centre; above the rump, a ring linking 
three dots. 

Weight: 0,948g. (fragment). 

North Elmham, Norfolk, mid- 1 990. 

Tvpe illustrated in Mossop, lot 86. 

C R. 


122. lceni'. silver unit, normal face-horse B/C. Mack 
413. VA 790-1 (CCI 92.05581. 

Weight: l.l()6g. 

Thetford. Norfolk. 1991. 

C.R. 

123. ‘lceni', silver unit, normal face-horse B/C. Mack 
413d, VA 792-1 (CCI 92.0464). 

Weight: 0.88g. 

Feltwell. Norfolk. Mav 1992. 

J.A.D. 


117. 'lceni'. silver unit, early face-horse B (Gregory) 
(CCI 92.0430). 

Obv. head r. with hair formed by lines of dots. 

Rev. horse r.; above, kite-shaped motif; below, pellet- 
in -ring. 

Weight: LI04g. 

Bury St Edmunds. Suffolk. January 1992. 

C.R 

118. rfeeni - , silver unit, early face-horse Cc (Gregory) 
(CCI 92.0486). 

Obv. head r. with herring-bone hair; shoulder defined 
by curved line with pellets below; in front of chin, faint 
rosette of pellets. 

Rev. horse r with stick-like feature protruding from 
underside; above, three pellets. 

Weight: 0.9 1 g. 

East Dereham. Norfolk, February/March 1992. 

C.R. 


124. lceni", silver unit, normal lace-horse B/C, Mack 
413d. VA 792-1 (CCI 92.0470). 

Weight: 0.85g. 

Wicklewood. Norfolk. October 1990, 

J.A.D. 

125. 'lceni'. silver unit, normal face-horse B/C, Mack 
413d, VA 794-1 (CC! 92.0777). 

Weight: 0.94g. 

North Creake Norfolk, 1991-92. 

J.A.D. 

126. lceni', silver unit, early paltern-horse A, class LX 
20. Mack 414 var.. O'. VA 679-1 (CCI 92.0342). 

Obv. wreath with (wo outline crescents, back to back, at 
centre. 

Rev. horse r.. pellets above, in front and below; crescent 
(or ring?) and pellet below. 

Weight: l.23g. 

Ashill. Norfolk. October 1991. 

J.A.D. 


119. lceni'. silver unit, early face-horse C (Gregory). 
Mack 413b. VA 665-3 (CCI 92.0674). 

Weight: L2()g. 

Dersinghanr, near. Norfolk, late 1991. 

C.R. 

120. 'lceni'. silver unit, early face-horse C (Gregory), 
Mack 413b. VA 665-3 (CCI 92.0557). 

Weight: I.l99g. 

Thetford, Norfolk. November 1991. 

C.R. 

121. ‘lceni". silver unit, early face-horse, new type 
(CCI 92.0428). 

Obv. head I., large oval eye with ear hehiiul; hair above 
beaded line formed of four rolls of curls Forward pari 
of head obscured by corrosion. 

Rev. horse L. two small pellet in ring motifs 
immediately above and a much larger pellet in l ing, 
itself surrounded by ring with irregularly-spaced 


127. ‘lceni - . silver unit, early pattern-horse B, Mack 
415, VA 674-1 (CCI 92.1035)! 

Weight: 1.07g. 

Great Walsingham. Norfolk. 1990-91. 

J.A.D. 

128 ‘lceni’. silver-plated unit, early paticm-horse B. 
Mack 415, VA 675- 1 var. (CCI 92. 1093). 

Weight: 0.9 1 g. 

Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

C.R. 

129. 'lceni'. silver unit, early pattern-horse B. Mack 
415 var.. efi VA 675-1 (CCI 92.0509). 

Obv. as Mack 415, 

Rev. as Mack 4 1 5. but horse r. 

Weight: D.74g. 

Wendling. Norfolk. June 1992. 


C.R. 
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130. iceni’. silver unii. boar-horse A. Mack 407. VA 
655-1 (CCI 92.0656). 

Weight: 0.0 1 g. 

Burlingham. Norfolk. February 1901. 

J.A.D. 

131. ‘Iceni’. silver unit, boar-horse B. Mack 408. VA 
657-1 (CCI 02.0651). 

Weight : 1 .04g. 

Burlingham. Norfolk. February 1991. 

J.A.D. 

132. ‘Iceni’, base silver half-unit, boar-horse B. Mack 
411 var.. VA 661-1 var. (CCI 92.0679). 

Obv. boar r.; below and behind, pellet-in-ring: above, 
pellet and ring (?). 

Rev. horse r. with ring on shoulder; above, rosette of 
pellets: below, two pellets. 

Weight: 0.53g. 

Downham Market. Norfolk. April 1902. 

C.R. 

133. 'Iceni - . silver unit, boar-horse C. Mack 409 var.. 
VA 659-3 (CCI 92.0673). 

Weight: 0.84g. 

Bawdeswell. Norfolk. May 1992. 

C.R. 

134. iceni’, silver unit, boar-horse C, Mack 409, VA 
659-1 (CCI 92.0591). 

Weight: 0.950g. 

North Elraham, Norfolk, 1990. 

C.R 

135. iceni', silver h a I f ( ? ) - n n i t . new type (CCI 
92.0572). 

Obv. crossed wreaths with outline crescents opposed in 
centre, two dots inbetween. 

Rev. horse r., double!" 1 ) row of pellets for inane: three 
small pellets behind mane in triangular formation; 
uncertain object above. Single pellet below tail. Below 
horse is a large loop with dot at centre; three small 
dashes extend from loop at 12, 2 and 10 o'clock. 

Weight: 0.58 1 g. 

Lakenheath, Norfolk, early 1991 . 

The motif beneath the horse and the style of the horse 
itself recall the boar-horse C tvpes, Mack 409/VA 659. 

C.R./P.deJ. 

136. iceni". silver minim, new type (CCI 92.0642). 

Obv. thin-bodied boar r., pellets above and below. 

Rev. horse r., pellets above and below. 

Weight: 0.23g. 

Holme Hale, Norfolk. June 1992. 

J.A.D. 

137. iceni". silver unit. ANTED. Mack 419. VA 710-1 
(CCI 92.0646). 

Rev. inscription illegible. 

Weight: 0.92g. 

Burlingham. Norfolk. June 1992. 

J.A.D. 


138. iceni", silver unit. ANTED, Mack 419-421, VA 

710- 715 (CCI 92.0357). 

Rev. inscription not visible. 

Weight: 0.92g. 

Besthorpe. Norfolk. December 1991. 

J.A.D. 

139. iceni", silver unit. ANTED. Mack 420. cf. VA 

711- 1 (CCI 92.0363). 

Rev. |aN|TD. 

Weight: <).72g. 

Mundham. Norfolk, December 1991. 

J.A.D. 

140. iceni", silver unit, ECEN. Mack 424, VA 930-1 
(CCI 92.0655). 

Rev. inscription not visible. 

Weight: 0.99g. 

Burlingham, Norfolk. February 1991. 

J.A.D. 

141. iceni". silver unit. ECEN. Mack 424 var.. VA 
730-1 var. (CCI 92.0432). 

Rev. [E]CEN. 

Weight: ().74g. 

North F.lmham, Norfolk, mid- 1990. On same site as 
Republican denarii. 

C.R 

142. iceni’, silver unit, ECE type B. Mack 428, VA 
766-1 (CCI 92.0773). 

Rev. ECE retrograde. 

Weight: 0.88g. 

North Creakc. Norfolk. 1991—92. 

J.A.D. 


143. "Iceni". silver unit, uncertain pattern-horse type, 
el. Mack 429. VA 754-1 (CCI 92.0566). 

Weight: 1 . 1 6 1 g. 

Coltenham, Cambs., May 1991. 

C.R. 


144. iceni’. silver plated unit. Mack 433. cf. VA 770-1 
(CCI 92.05 II). 

Rev. SA[ENV|. 

Weight; (>.87g. 

South Norfolk, early 1991. 


C.R. 


145. iceni’, silver unit. Mack 434. VA 663-1 (CCI 92.0505). 
Rev. |CAN) DVRO. 

Weight: 0.99g. 

Lowestoft, near. Suffolk. 

C.R 

146. ‘Corieltauvi’, (British H). staler, class B. Mack 
50a var.. cf. VA 800-3 (CCI 92.0434). 

Obv. as VA 800-3, except that leaves of wreath point 
inwards towards spike. 

Weight: 6. 174g. 

Either Sleaford. Lines., or near Scunthorpe. 
Humberside, in the early 1970s. 

C.R- 
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147. ‘Corieltauvi’, (British H), bronze core of plated 
stater, class B. Mack 51. VA 800-5 (CCI 92.0172). 
Weight: 4. 15g. 

Witchford, near Ely, Cambs. 

D.J.H. 

148. ‘Corieltauvi’. (British KB), bronze core of plated 
stater, class O. Mack 449, VA 811-2 (CCI 92.0450). 
Weight: 2.99g. 

Appleford. Oxon. 

C.E.K. 

149. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver unit. Class F. Mack 405 var., 
VA 857-5 (CCI 92.0676). 

Weight: 0.93g. 

Caistor. Lines., April 1992. 

C.R. 

150. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver unit, class F. Mack 405a var.. 
VA 855-3 var. (CCI 92.0625). 

Rev. ‘S' object below boar not reversed. 

Weight: l.36g. 

Sleaford, near. Lines.. 1992. 

MJ.C. 

151. 'Corieltauvi', silver-plated unit, class F. Mack 
405b var.. ef. 855-5 (CCI 92.0678). 

Obv boar r.; above, ring of pellets containing pellet-in-ring. 
Rev. horse I.: above, V-shaped mark, and ring of pellets 
containing two rings with two pellets; in front, ring with 
two pellets: below, uncertain motif and exergual line. 
Weight: I.l6g. 

Caistor. Lines.. April 1992. 

C.R 

152. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver unit, class G, Mack 405, VA 
857-1 (CCI 92.0677). 

Weight: I.l2g. 

Between Downham Market and King's Lynn. Norfolk, 
early 1991. 

C.R 

153. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver unit, class 1, Mack 451, cf. VA 
864-1 (CCI 92.0479). 

Weight: 1 .00g. 

Caistor, near. Lines.. 1991. 

C.R. 

154. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver unit, class U. Mack 410b, VA 
877-1 (CCI 92.0675). 

Weight: l.27g. 

Caistor. Lines.. April 1992. 

C.R. 

155. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver unit. worn, probably class W. 
Mack 453, VA 877-3 (CCI 92.0526). 

Obv. faint traces of boar r. 

Rev. horse r., neck, body and rear legs visible; possibly 
edge of ring of pellets above. 

Weight: LI6g. 

Church Langley. Marlow. Essex, 1991. 


156. ‘Corieltauvi’. silver half-unit, worn, class ZC. cf. 
Mack 456a. VA 881-1 (CCI 92.0506). 

Weight: 0.56g. 

Ludford Magna. Lines., between c. 1970 and 1988. 

C.R. 

157. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver half-unit (CCI 92.0066). 

Ohv. boar L, wheel above. 

Rev. horse 1. 

Weight: 0.57g. 

Nettleham. Lines. 

Type illustrated in Mossop. lot 186 

P.deJ. /D.J.H. 

158. ‘Corieltauvi’, plated (pink gold) slater. Mack 457. 
VA 910-2 (CCI 92.0697). 

Rev. AVN |OSjT. 

Weight: 4,70g. 

Sutton Courtenay. Oxon. 

C. E.K. 

159. 'Corieltauvi'. stater. Mack 459 (text), VA 960-1 
(CCI 92.0046). 

Rev YEP ICOJRF, VE ligatured. 

Weight: not available. 

Bewdlev, Hereford and Worcs. 

D. J.H. 

160. 'Corieltauvi'. silver unit. worn. cf. Mack 464. VA 
955-1 (CCI 92.0595). 

Rev. VEPOC. VE ligatured. Any inscription in front of 
horse off I'lan. 

Weight: l.2g. 

Owmby. Lines., October 1990. On Celtic temple site. 

C.R. 

161. 'Corieltauvi'. silver half-unit, Mack 464a, VA 
938-1 (CCI 92.0680). 

Rev. VEP. VE ligatured. Any inscription below horse off 
flan. 

Weight: 0.52g. 

Caistor. near, Lines, about February 1992. 

C.R 

162. 'Corieltauvi'. silver half-unit, worn. Mack 464b, 
VA 967-1 (CCI 92.0438). 

Rev. VEP. 

Weight: 0.502g. 

Kirmington, near Grimsby, Humberside, about 
1989-90. 

C.R. 

163. 'Corieltauvi' (or possibly ‘Iccni’). silver unit. 
Mack 469. VA 996-1 (CCI 92.0657). 

Obv. ALE. 

Rev. SC A. 

Weight: 0.K8g, 

Burtingham. Norfolk. 


R.B./P.deJ. 


J.A.D 
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164. Quarter-stater, worn, possibly Gallo-Belgic (CCI 
92.0492). 

Obv. plain. 

Rev. amorphous blobs and lines in uncertain design. 
Weight: l.48g. 

Chichester, near. West Sussex. 1992. 

C.R 

165. Quarter-stater, new type (CCI 92.0604). 

Obv. head r. with prominent nose and triangular eye: curled 
hair: in front of face, zig-zag. ring and crescent lines. 

Rev. horse r.; above, crescents and pellets; below, pellet 
and small V-shaped motif; zig-zag and pellets in exergue. 
Weight: l.3g. 

Bought from old Dorset collection'. 

Though unprovenaiiced. this coin is included as 
showing clearly the design of the following three coins 
of similar type. Eleven examples with some indication 
of provenance are now recorded in the Celtic Coin 
Index, from Essex. Suffolk and Norfolk (including the 
coin appearing as No. 67 in Coin Register 1991. RNJ 
61, whose obverse design can now be recognized.) For 
reverse, cf. Clacton types, e.g. Mack 46a/VA 1455-1. A 
discussion of the type will be published shortly (de 
Jersey forthcoming). 

C.R./P.deJ. 

166. Quarter-stater, worn, new type as previous coin 
(CCI 91.0408). 

Weight: 0.924g. 

‘Within 5 miles of Sedgeford, Norfolk, on Romano- 
British site at crossroads not far from Peddars Way.’ 
Said to have been found with Iceni staters. 

C.R. 

167. Quarter-stater, worn, new type, same as no. 165 
(CCI 92.0701). 

Weight: 1 ,42g. 

'Mid-Essex'. 

M.J.C. 

168. Quarter-stater, worn, new tvpe. same as no. 165 
(CCI 92.0702). 

Weight: l.42g. 

‘Mid-Essex’. 

M.J.C. 

169. Quarter-slater, new type (CCI 92.0025). 

Obv. highly stylized crossed wreaths, with each section 
from central point in different form: as leaves, as row 
of pellets within two plain lines, as serrated V-shape 
and as large pellets, with a crescent at the centre. 
Stylized locks of hair (or wings?) in two quarters: rings 
or crescents in the other quartets. 

Rev. horse r., pellets for eye and nose, beaded mane; 
pellet in ring above curved upper part of neck, and 
pellet above tail; between the two, small ring with two 
extensions upwards forming two symmetrical blobs, 
possibly wings. 

Weight: l.l Ig. 

Grays. Essex. 


The winged objects recall the Whaddon Chase types 
(cf. VA 1 470ff. ). Another example, found at Harlow, 
published by D. Symons, ‘Further Celtic Coins from the 
Finney Collection', NCirc October 1990, 268 no. 16. 

PdeJ./D.J.H. 

170. Quarter-stater, new type (CCI 92.0277). 

Obv. abstract wreathed head r. 

Rev. horse r.. beaded mane; four or more pellets above, 
others in front and one between legs. 

Weight: l.27g. 

Witham. Essex. 

Cf. Whaddon Chase types (British LA), eg VA 1474, 
1478. 

D.J.H. 

171. Quarter-stater, new type (CCI 92.0271 ). 

Obv wreathed head r. 

Rev. two-tailed horse r.. pellet in ring below, pellets 
above and behind. 

Weight: 0.62g. (fragment). 

Walton on the Naze. near. Essex. December 1987. 

Cf. Whaddon Chase types (VA 1478-1 ) 

D.J.H. 

1 72. Quarter-slater, new type (CCI 92. 103 I ). 

Obv. crossed wreaths, stylized locks of hair above, 
crescents beiow and behind. 

Rev. horse r.. beaded mane; large pellet in ring above; 
small pellets in front and below. 

Weight; 1.09g. 

Great Melton. Norfolk, January 1991. 

Same type as the following coin. 

J.A.D. 

173- Quarter stater, new type (CCI 92.1032). 

Weight: l.07g. 

Morley, Norfolk. November 1992. 

Same type as the preceding coin. These two coins 
appear to be slightly less crude versions of the 
following eight coins. 

J.A.D. 

174. Quarter-stater, new type, same as following seven 
coins (CCI 92.0480). 

Obv. wreath crossed by corded line: pellet-in-ring on 
wreath at edge of flan; rings and crescents in four 
quadrants. 

Rev. horse r. with pellet mane: above, ring ornament; 
below, pellct-in-ring with small pellets attached; in 
front, ring. 

Weight: l.l Ig. 

Dersinghain, near. Norfolk, late 1991. 

Nos 174-178. and probably also no. 179. are 
reported to have been found together. 

C.R. 

175. Quarter-stater, type as preceding coin (CCI 
92.0481). 

Weight: 1.02g, 

Dersinghain. near, Norfolk, late 1991. 


C.R. 
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1 76. Quarter-stater, type as no. 174 (C'CI 92.0482). 
Weight: 1.1 3g. 

Dersingham. near, Norfolk, late 1991. 

C.R 

177. Quarter-stater, tvpe as no. 174 (CCI 92.0483). 
Weight: U3g. 

Dersingham, near, Norfolk, late 1991, 

C.R 

178. Quarter-stater, type as no. 174 (CCI 92.0484). 
Weight: l.08g. 

Dersingham. near, Norfolk, late 1991. 

C.R 

179. Quarter- stater, type as no. 174 (CCI 92.0491). 
Weight: l.lOg. 

Possibly near Dersingham, Norfolk, late 1991. 

C.R 

180. Qiiurler-.slater. type as no 174 (CCI 92.0485). 
Weight: 1.1 2g. 

S. of Thell'oid, Norfolk, April 1992. 

C.R. 

181. Quarter stater, type as no. 174 (CCI 92.0639). 
Weight: l.04g. 

Ashill, Norfolk. June 1992. 

J.A.D. 

182. Base gold (brassy appearance), worn, new type 
(CCI 92.0692). 

Obi', abstract design of crescents in four quarters. 

Rev. four-legged animal? Pellets and rings in field. 
Weight: 0.79g. 

Sutton Courtenay, Oxon. 

Same type as following two coins; nos 183 and 
184. and probably no. 182, are front the same pair of 
dies. 

C.E.K./P.deJ. 

183. Base gold (brassy appearance), worn (CCI 

92.0693) . 

Weight: ().75g. 

Sutton Courtenay. Oxon. 

Same type as nos 182. 184. 

C.E.K./P.deJ. 

184. Base gold (brassy appearance), worn (CCI 

92.0694) . 

Weight: 0.75g. 

Sutton Courtenay, Oxon. 

Same tvpe as nos 182. 183. 

C.E.K./P.deJ. 

185. Silver unit, new type (CCI 92.0590). 

Obv. stag(?) r., with head turned back: reversed S tail, 
with cogwheel and pellets below: rings and pellets in 
rings in field. 

Rev. stag(?) prancing I.. with pronounced ears; straight 
corded tail at 45 degrees, with large ring below and 
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trilobate motif above; incomplete beaded circle below, 
with pellet in centre, and beaded (?) exergual line 
below. 

Weight: 0.64g. 

Great Chcsterfoid, Herts. 

RDVA has suggested an attribution to Addedomaros. 

CR./R.D.V.A. 

186. Silver unit, possibly 'Iceni', new tvpe (CCI 
92.1038). 

Obv. moustached and horned(?) head face-on; 
symmetrical decoration on each side of Ihree vertically 
arranged rings, top and bottom containing a single large 
pellet and the middle three small pellets, separated from 
head by a plain line; clusters of three dots above and 
four dots below the moustache on both sides. 

Rev. horse r., tail of one plain and one beaded line; 
several pellet in ring motifs above and one below; 
beaded exergual line. 

Area of horse's head worn. 

Weight: 0.68g. 

Snettisham. Norfolk. October 1992. 

J.A.D. 

187. Silver unit, worn, new type (CCI 92.0586). 

Obv. serpent or dragon-like beast r„ head turned back: 
rings in field. 

Rev. horse r., either transfixed by or in front of vertical 
pole with object at tipper end. Rather corroded, further 
details not certain. 

Weight: l.057g 

Downham Market, Norfolk, early 1991 
See discussion by S. Bean. Celtic Coin bulletin 1 
(1991 ). 7: also occurs on copper allov flan. 

C. R./P.deJ. 

188. Silver!?) unit, new type (CCI 92.0063). 

Obv. two serpents!?) back to back and head to tail, 
each with a pellet in its large gaping mouth; diagonal 
of three pellets from tail to tail. Symmetrical 
decoration of rings and arcs above and below the 
serpents. 

Rev. horse (?) I., large pellet in ring lor eye: pellet in 
ring above, and above that two rings joined by an arc 
from which vertical strokes extend up to edge of flan. 
Uncertain object, possibly a pellet rosette, below horse. 
Weight: l.26g. 

Newhaven. near. East Sussex 
Some similarity to the following coin. 

D.J.H./P.deJ. 

189. Silver unit, new type (CCI 92.0720). 

Obv. two sinuous opposed animals? Pellets and 
crescents in field. 

Rev. horse I., beaded mane; rings in field. 

Weight: I 3g, 

Northbourne. Kent (m/d rally. September 1992). 

Cf. the silver unit from the Waltham St Lawrence 
hoard (A. Burnett. RN'J 60 (1990). pi. 7. 16). Some 
similarity to the preceding coin. 

D. H./PdeJ. 
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190. Silver unit, new type (CC1 92.0064). 

Obv. almost plain; possible trace of wreath. 

Rev. horse I., with long mane at first beaded, curling up 
behind neck; pellet above, another in front; head of rake 
motif below. 

Weight: I.IOg. 

Lewes, near. East Sussex. 

Same type as following coin. 

D.J.H. 

191. Silver unit, new type (CCI 92.0099). 

Weight: I.ISg. 

Darenth Volley. Kent. 

Same type as preceding coin. 

D.J.H. 

192. Silver unit, worn, new type (CCI 92.0048). 

Obv. head r. 

Rev. horse r.. four chord lyre below. 

Weight: 1.1 4g. 

'Isle of Wight’. 

One of a series of newly-recognized southern English 
types with elements clearly inspired by Armorican 
coins. Another example of this variety was found in 
excavation at Havling Island. 

P.deJ. /D.J.H. 

193. Silver unit, new type (CCI 92.0320). 

Obv. head 1„ pellet in oval ring for eye: two, possibly 
three rows of curls for hair. Pellet in ring and double 
pellet line below neck. 

Rev. horse I., large mane of plain line and pellet line; 
head formed by pellet in ring connected to ring. 
Numerous rings and pellet in ring motifs in field. 
Weight: 1.015g. 

Ebbsfleel. Kent 

C. E.K. 

194. Silver-plated unit, worn, new or uncertain type 
(CCI 92.0309). 

Obv. head r.. spiky hair. 

Rev. boarf?) I. 

Weight: not available. 

Essex. 

D. J.H. 

195. Silver half-unit, worn, new type (CCI 92.0585). 
Obv abstract design of crescents and/or rings in four quarters. 
Rev. horse r_, two large pellets at end of nose; upper left 
foreleg in two parts. Ring or possibly a wheel behind 
the head. 

Weight: 0.445g. 

Downham Market, Norfolk. 1991. 

C.R. 

196. Silver half-unit, worn, new type (CCI 92.0216). 
Obv. heud(?) r., large pellet in pellet ring below; 
uncertain decoration in field. 

Rev. two-tailed horse r.. with beaded mane curling back 
up on itself: head of horse formed by pellet in ring with 
two simple straight lines for nose; pellet in ring motifs 


in front, behind and below, the latter connected to a 
featherlike motif. 

Weight: 0.56g. 

Coddenham, Suffolk. 

Slight resemblance to elements of the early lace- 
horse series (Gregory), e.g. the large pellet ring on the 
obverse and the form of the horse’s head. 

D.J.H. /P.deJ. 

197. Silver half-unit, new type (CCI 92.0478). 

Obv. wreath from bottom left to lop right, formed of two 
lines of leaves separated by plain line; crossed at right 
angles by wavy line within two straight lines. Pellets in 
rings and other motifs in quarters, mostly off flan. 

Rev. horse I., beaded mane: keyhole-like motif below 
with pellet in centre of circular part (described as 
'inverted ear of corn and pellet in ring below' in 
Mossop). Outline crescents above. 

Weight: 0.40g. 

Thctford, Norfolk, 1991. 

Cl . Mossop, lot 95. Fragment of same type published in 
BNJ 59 ( 1 989). pi. 2 1 , 56. Same type as following coin 

C.R. /P.deJ. 

198. Silver half-unit, new type (CCI 92.0120). 

Weight: 0.62g. 

'Harlow, Essex' or 'Essex/Suffolk border'. 

Same type as preceding coin. 

D.J.H. 

199 Bronze unit, new type (CCI 92.0554). 

Obv. head r., two pellets lor lips, pellet for eye iri 
triangular socket: hair possibly in concentric bands. 

Rev. horse running I., mane of short near-vertical 
strokes; below, a ring of pellets presumably around 
large pellet; above, ring containing short dashes 
possibly around large central pellet. 

Weight: I.394g. 

Hockwold cum Wilton, Norfolk. 

Ex Mossop, lot 343. Style of horse is closely 
paralleled by a bronze unit of Dubnovellaunus-in-Esscx 
(British LX 23. Mack 281. VA 1669-1). Probably the 
same type as the following coin. 

C.R./PdeJ. 

200. Bronze unit, worn, new type (CCI 92.0057). 

Obv. head r., large eye pellet. 

Rev. horse I., with mane; ring of pellets within two 
rings above. 

Weight: not available. 

Brent Eleigh, Suffolk. 1986. 

Probably the same type as the preceding coin. 

" D.J.H. /P.deJ. 

201. Bronze unit(?), new or uncertain type (CCI 92.0394). 
Obv. elements of crossed wreaths, three large pellet in 
ring motifs. 

Rev. horse I., large pellet in ring below and in front. 
Weight: 2.46g. 

N. W. Essex." 

Possibly related to late British L types? 


M.J.C. 
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202. Bronze unit, ‘new' type (CC'I 92,0134). 

Obv. two boars opposed about a Tour-spoked wheel. 

Rev. horse r. with mane curled up above back; long 
legs with exaggerated hooves, on plain exergual 
line. 

Weight: 0.76g. 

Tilbury, Essex. 

This type was first published by Evans ( The coins 
of the ancient Britons (1864), pp. 120-121. plate 
G12); his example, from Brettenham, Norfolk, is now 
in the BM. The type was listed by Allen (‘Origins’ . . 

(I960), 276-277) as miscellaneous Gaulish, and 
omitted by both Mack and Van Arsdell. However the 
number of finds now suggests a British origin; in 
addition to the Brettenham coin and those illustrated 
here, two others are recorded from Tilbury, another 
from Essex, and one from Haverhill, Suffolk. Evans 
also recorded another in his Supplement (1890), p. 
476. from Upper Stondon (Beds.), and thus ten 
examples have provenances in the eastern counties of 
England. 

P.deJ. 

203. Bronze unit, ‘new’ type as preceding coin (CCI 

92.0135) . 

Weight: not available. 

Ilacheston, Suffolk. 

D.J.H. 

204. Bronze unit, 'new' type as preceding coin (CCI 

92.0136) . 

Weight: not available. 

Hacheston, Suffolk. 

D.J.H. 

205. Bronze unit, ‘new’ type as preceding coin (CCI 
92.0022). 

Weight: l.35g. 

‘Tilbury, Essex’ or ‘Royston. Herts.' 

C.R. 

206. Bronze unit, new or uncertain type (CCI 92.0337) 
Obv. circle cut by line from centre to edge of flan: 
surrounded by ‘(letters or simply decorative blobs, and 
by pellet border. 

Rev. central pellet in triangle formed by three lines 
extending to edge of flan; wavy line of four or five 
pellets in each sector. 

Weight: 1 .06g. 

Between Gloucester and Tewkesbury 
Not certainly Celtic. 

C.E.K/P.dcJ. 

207. Uncertain, worn (CCI 92.0494). 

Obv. (not seen) described as blank. 

Rev. stag I. 

Weight: not available. 

Blaisdon, Forest of Dean. Gloucestershire. 1991 , 

Not certainly Celtic. 


Greek Coin 

208. Zeugilania. late 4th century B.C. Cl. Sear 6444. 
Weight: 2.1 7g, corroded. 

N.E. Kent. M/d find by A. Palmer, November 1992. 

The fourth such coin from a site that has produced many 
Iron Age coins. See BNJ 6 1 . Coin Register, nos 88-90. 

(Not illustrated). 

M.J.C. 

Roman Coins 

Correction: The solidus of Honorius published as a 
single find from ‘near Chelmsford’ (BNJ 61, Coin 
Register no. 94) has since proved to form part of a 
small hoard, consisting of one solidus of Arcudius. five 
solidi of Honorius and one plated imitation solidus of 
Honorius. The hoard, found in the parish of Good 
Easter, was declared treasure trove at an inquest held at 
Chelmsford on 19 May 1993, and is to be acquired by 
Chelmsford Museum. To be published by R.F. Bland in 
Coin Hoards from Roman Britain. Vol. X. 

E.M.B. 

Visigothic 

209. Solidus in the name of Valentinian III (425-55). 
Ravenna mint, attributed to the Visigoths. 

Obv. DN PLA VALENTI - NIANVS P FP AVG; bust, 
roselte-diad., dr., cuir., seen from front, r.; above head, 
wreath or circle of dots. 

Rev. VICTORI-A AVGGG R V//COMOB. emperor standing 
facing, holding cross and Victory on globe, r. foot 
resting on man-headed serpent. 

Weight: not recorded. 

Found in Kent? 

Cohen 21: DOC 844; as Depeyrot, Revue Suisse de 
Numismutiipte 1986. p. 116 no. 7 (believes these coins 
to be official issues struck in northern Gaul, c. 425-30); 
Kent. NC 1989. p.ix. fig. 9 (believes these coins to be 
Visigothic issues from southern Gaul, after 439). This is 
apparently the First recorded British find of this type of 
solidus. The coin is illustrated in Treasure Hunting 
Magazine. February 1993, p. 61. 

(Not illustrated). 

R.F.B. 

Thrymsa 

210. Base gold shilling. Pada, Rigold Type PI la. cf. 
MFC 668.. c. 660-70. 

Weight: 1 .20g ( 18.5gr). 

‘South of Norwich'. Norfolk. M/d find. October 1992. 

J.A.D. 

Steal las 

211. Seeat. Tic' type. Series A. BMC Type 2a (North 
40). Kent, c. 675-85. 

Weight: !.l7g ( I8,lgr). Die-axis: 270 

Clacton, near. Essex. Shown BM 20 March 1992. 

Found by Mr K, Mealing. 


P.deJ. 


M.M.A. 
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212. Steal. Series A orC. crude copy. 

Weighi: l.22g ( I8.8gr). 

Bitlford-on-Avon. Warwicks., in the Stratford Road 
area. SP 107503. February 1993. 

Information courtesy of R.J. Laighl (finder) and Mr P. 
Wise. 

D.M.M. 

213. Steal. Series B. BMC Type 27b. 

Weight: 1 . 1 3g ( 1 7.4gr). Die-axis: 280°. 

Bracon Ash, Norfolk. M/d find. January 1993. 

J.A.D. 

214. Sceai. Series B II. BMC Type 27b. 

Weight: I.l4g (I7.6gr). Die-axis: 180*. 

Barnham Broom, Norfolk. M/d find. November 
1992. 

J.A.D. 

215 Steal. Type B III c. 

Weight: 1 . 14g ( 1 7.6gr). 

Stadhampton. Oxfordshire. Mart'll 1993. 

Information courtesy of A. Lyons (finder). 

D.M.M. 

216. Steal. Primary Runic type. Series C, BMC 2. 
Rigold Rla. Kent, moneyer Tsepa. c. 700-710. 

Weight: 1 ,20g ( I8.8gr). Die-axis: 90°. 

Bicester. Oxon. Shown BM 10 April 1992. Found by 
Mr Message. 

M.M.A. 

217. Steal, Series D. BMC Type 8 (North 50), Lower 
Rhineland (?), c. 700-710. 

Weight: 1 . 1 5g ( 1 7.7gr). Die-axis: 0° (as shown). 
Ashwell, near, Herts., Spring 1992. More precise 
findspot on confidential record in BM. 

Found by Mr T. Baggett. 

M.M.A. 

218. Steal. Series D, Type 2c, variety with bust facing 
left. 

W'eight: I. I9g ( I8.3gr). 

Kingston Bagpuize. Oxfordshire, beside the by-pass. 

Blundered but carefully attempted runes. This 
specimen lies well outside the normal range of style for 
the type, which is Frisian. 

Information courtesy of the finder 

D.M.M. 

219. Sceat. Series E/D (imitative). 

Ohv. devolved ‘porcupine’. 

Rev pseudo-legend Cross with a pellet in each 
angle. 

Weight and photograph not available, illustrated from a 
drawing (stipple indicates accretions, not part of 
designs). 

Mildenhall. Suffolk. 1991. Map reference on 
confidential record in Bury St Edmunds Museum and 
BM. Found by MrT. Barnett. 


220. Sceat. Series E, ‘plumed bird" variety. 

Weighi: 1.05g (I6.2gr). 

Wickhambreux. between Canterbury and Hoallt. Kent, 
October 1992. 

Information courtesy of G. Marsh (finder). 

D.M.M. 

221. Sceat, Scries E. ‘Aston Rowant’ variety, Metcalf 
var. G, with incomplete reverse die. 

Weight: I.15g (!7.7gr). 

South Weston. Oxfordshire, September 1992. 
Information courtesy of M. Bennett (finder). 

D.M.M. 

222. Sceat, Series E, ’Aston Rowant" variety. Metcalf var. D. 
Weight: I 05g ( 1 6.2gr). 

Milton, near Sutton Courtenay, Oxfordshire (there arc 
two Miltons in Oxfordshire). 

D.M.M. 

223. Sceat. Series E. BMC Type 4. 

Weight: I -2()g ( 1 8.5gr). 

Little Mongehain. Kent. M/d find by P. Chamberlain at 
TR 330851 18 on 5 September 1992. during rally 

D.H. 

224 Sceat. Series E. Secondary variety, reverse with 
TOT and three pellets between I, I. 

Weight: 0.99g ( 1 5.2gr). 

Stanton St John. Oxfordshire, near the church outside 
the village, February 1993. 

Information courtesy of the finder. 

D.M.M. 

225. Sceat. Series E ’laic’, BMC Type 5. 

Weight: l.lg(17gr). 

Little Mongehain. Kent. M/d Find by C. Leaver at TR 
33435127 on 5 September 1992. during rally. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.H. 

226. Sceat. Series E ‘late’, BMC Type 5. 

Weight: not recorded. 

Little Mongehain, Kent. M/d find by N. Allen on 5 
September 1992. during rally. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.H. 

227. Sceat. ’porcupine". Series E (derivative), Metcalf 
E (var.), Frisia, c. 700-710. 

Obv. type E porcupine with a larger head than usual, 
and an ‘eye’ in field. 

Rev. the devolved standard has, around the central 
annulet, two Ts and two angles. 

Weight: l.20e (18.5g). Die-axis: 0°. 

Winchester, near. Hants. Shown with seven other coins 
from the same site (nos 240, 264, 267, 281. 285. 295 
and 303) at BM. May 1991. It has not yet been possible 
to elicit a more precise location lor Ibis clearly 
important coin-rich site. 


C.M. 


M.M.A. 
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228. Sceat, Series P. BMC 24b, Frankish. 

Obv. ‘helnietcd’ head right, pseudo legend. 

Rev. cross on steps, annulets at extremities of each 
limb. 

Weight: l.07g ( I6.5gr). Die-axis: 0". 

Burnham, Norfolk. M/d find, October 1992. 

J.A.D. 

229 Sceat. Series G, imitation. 

Weight: I .Olg ( I5.6gr). 

Milton Keynes, area (‘surrounding villages’), 1993. 
Information courtesy of G.P. Lemon (finder). 

D.M.M. 

2.30. Sceat, Series H, type 48. 

Weight: I.OOg ( I5.4gr), very coppery. 

Sutton Courtenay. Oxfordshire. 1993. 

Information courtesy of A. Lyons I finder). 

D.M.M. 

231. Sceat, Scries H. BMC Type 49 (North 103). 
Tlamwih' (Southampton), c. 720-35, 

Weight: 0,89g (I3.7gr). Die-axis: 0 3 . 

Isle of Wight. 1991-2. Same findspol as nos 232. 
246/247 and 257. Found by Mr. B. White. 

M.M.A. 

2.32. Sceat. Series H, BMC Type 49 (North 10.3). 
Hamwih' (Southampton), c. 720-35, 

Weight, 0.83g ( 12.8gr). Die-axis: 0 3 (as shown). 

Isle of Wight. Shown BM 15 April 1992. Found by Mr. 
B. While. No further details: see note at no. 23 1 . 

M.M.A. 

233. Sceat. Series J, Type 36. 

Weight: 1 .04g ( 1 6.0gr). 

Blewbury. Oxfordshire. 1993, 

Information courtesy of K.W. Caulkett (finder). 

D.M.M. 

234. Sceat. Series J, BMC Type .37 (North 135), 
Mercian, c. 720-30. 

Weight: l.04g (16.0 gr). Die-axis: regular on arms of 
cross. 

Wolverton. Bucks., 1989. Found by Mr A. Stewart 
and shown at BM by Milton Keynes Archaeological 
Unit. 

M.M.A. 

235. Sceat, Series J. Type 37. 

Weight: 1 ,09g ( 1 6.8gr). 

Sutton Courtenay, Oxfordshire. 1993. 

Information courtesy of A. Lyons ( finder). 

D.M.M. 

236. Sceat. Series J. found in Winchester. 1988 (CR 
1990, 184. without illustration). 

This coin is rather corroded, but sufficient detail oT 
the types is visible to make it worth while publishing 
photographs of the cleaned coin. 
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237. Sceat, Series L. good ‘Hwiccian’ style, with left- 
facing bust, long cross in front. 

Rev. standing figure with two crosses (BMC Type 17). 
Weight: 0.9 1 g (I4.0gr). 

Half a kilometre NW of Upton, Oxfordshire, in a 
ploughed field at 5 1 1 872 approx. 

Information courtesy of S. Lyons (finder). 

D.M.M. 

238. Sceat. Series L, BMC type 19. base with remains 
of silver plating. 

Weight: 0.89g ( I3.7gr). Die-axis: 90°. 

Mundford. Norfolk, November 1992. 

J.A.D. 

239. Scent. Series L. BMC Type 

Obv. bust right, in London style, with two wreath-ties; 
legend inwards. + V I L (this appears to be all there is 
room for). 

Rev. standing figure, branch to left, holds long cross to 
right with both hands. 

Weight: ().89g(13.7gr). 

Duxford, Cambridgeshire. March 1993. 

Information courtesy of D. Glover (finder). 

D.M.M. 

240. Sceat. Series N. BMC Type 41b (North 99). 
Wessex!?), c. 720-30. 

Weight: 1 ,03g (I5.9gr). Die-axis: 225”. 

Winchester, near, Hants. Same findspol as no. 227 (see 
note and other nos there cited). 

Same dies as Metcalf BNJ 44 ( 1974). 9. no. 3. found at 
Warburv Camp. Berks. 

M.M.A. 

24 1 . Sceat. Series N. Type 4 1 , copy. 

Weight: 1 . 1 2g ( !7.2gr). 

Sutton Courtenay, Oxfordshire. 1993. 

Information courtesy of A. Lyons (finder). 

D.M.M. 

242. Sceat. series R derivative, base metal. 

Weight: 0.84g (I2.9gr). 

Grimston. Norfolk tsite 3579). M/d find, 1992. 

J.A.D. 

243. Sceat. English (almost certainly East Anglian) 
copy of a mule between the Continental Series X and 
the local Series R, c. 720-30. 

Obv. bearded head, facing, with long hair standing up 
from head. 

Rev. square compartment: within, central annulet, lines 
and dots: outside, dots. 

Weight: 1 .07g ( I6.5gr). 

•Stoke Holy Cross, Norfolk. M/d find. 1990. 

M.M.A. /J.A.D. 

244. Sceat, Series V. BMC Type 7. 

Weight: 0.88g ( I3.5gr). Die-axis: () c . 

F.nstry. near Sandwich. Kent, Found in excavation by 
Dover Archaeological Group at TR 30985483 on 24 
May 1992. 


J.B 


D If 



245. Sceai, Series W. BMC Type 54 (North 148), 
Wessex, c. 7 10-20. 

Weight: 1 ,28g ( I9.7gr). 

Warn ford, Hants., more precise findspot on confidential 
record in Winchester Museum. 

This coin is a die-duplicate of M. Blackburn and M. 
Bonser. in Sceattas in England and on the Continent. 
edited by D. Hill and D..M. Metcalf (Oxford. 1984), p. 
235. Series W. group a. the coins front Milton Keynes 
and near Grimsby. Another coin whose description 
suggests a further coin of Series Wa was found locally 
in the nineteenth century, but there is no precise 
provenance. 

J.B. 

246. Sceat, Series W. BMC Type 54 (North 148). 
Wessex, e. 710-20. 

Weight: 1 . 1 2g ( 1 7.3gr). Die-axis: 0°. 

Isle of Wight. Found by Mr B, White. 1991-2. Same 
site as nos 231 (see note) and 247. 

Similar in style to the previous coin and to the three 
coins listed by Blackburn and Bonser op. cit. but not 
from the two pairs of dies illustrated. The findspots of 
coins of Series W are now clearly concentrated in 
Wessex. 

M.M.A. 

247. Sceat, ‘Wodcn/Monstcr' type, Scries X. BMC 
Type 3 1 (North 1 17), Frisia or Denmark, c. 715-35. 
Weight: 0.90g (I3.9gr). Die-axis: 90°. 

Isle of Wight. Found by Mr B. White. 1991-2. Same 
findspot as nos 231 (see note) and 246. 

M.M.A. 

248. Sceat. Series X. BMC Type 31. 

Obi most of surface missing; remains of facing head of 
Woden, border of pellets. 

Rev. dragon to left, with head right towards tail, border 
of pellets. 

Weight: 0.49g (7.5gr), incomplete. Die-axis: 0°. 
Westhampnelt, Sussex, in excavations by Trust for 
Wessex Archaeology. 1992 (site W474. find 27075). 
Illustrated x2. 

J.A.D. 

249. Sceat, Series X. BMC Type 31 
Weight: 1.1 Og ( I6.9gr). 

Little Mongeham. Kent. M/d find by G. Barnes at TR 
33355163 on 5 September 1992. during rally. 

D.H. 


Carolinguin 

250. Louis the Pious, 814-40, denier of class 2, as 
MF.C 766-7. Bourges. 

Weight: not recorded. 

Mullion (Poldhu beach), Lizard, Cornwall. September 
1992. Now in Royal Cornwall Museum. 

(Not illustrated). 

R.D.P. 


251. Charles the Bald, 840-77, denier, Karoius 
monogram type, 864-77. Melle. 

Obv. +CARLVS REX FR. Small cross. 

Rev. +METVLLO. Carolus monogram with chevron 
centre. 

Weight: l.52g (23.4gr), not pecked, Die-axis: 45°. 
Hcdncsford, Staffs. Shown BM. May 1991. 

This coin, with a chevron in the central square O of 
the monogram, belongs to the group attributed by 
Grierson and Blackburn (MEC. pp. 238-9 and 544 and 
nos 923-33) to Charles the Bald’s own reign. The 
unworn condition suggests that it had been lost within a 
relatively short lime of issue, but the lack of a detailed 
chronology for the coins of this issue means that it is not 
possible to suggest a close date of deposition. The 
absence of pecks is often an indication of transmission 
through Anglo-Saxon hands, but is not conclusive 
evidence of this since, for example, the Caroltngian coins 
in the Cuerdale hoard (although generally of later ninth- 
century date) show that only a sample was peeked by the 
Vikings on each occasion when coins reached them 

M.M.A. 


Later Anglo-Saxon Coins 

252. Archbishop /Ethel heard of Canterbury under Offa, 
Second Issue, Blunt 136 (North 229), Canterbury. 
c. 793-6. 

Obv. 1 ]/ +OFFA/REX in three lines. 

Rev. 1 J/HEARD/ARCEP in three lines. 

Weight: 0.83g ( I2.8gr). chipped. Die-axis: 0°. 

Thames Foreshore, Richmond, London, July 1992. 
Found by Mr T. Quest. 

The obverse (Offa) die is the same as Blunt 136. 

M.M.A. 

253. Wulfred, Archbishop of Canterbury, fragments of 
an incomplete penny of Group VII, c. 823-25, Second 
Monogram type (North 240/2. cf. BLS 19). Canterbury, 
moneyer Wunhere. 

Obv. +WLF| ]EPS (first V inverted). Tonsured bust 
facing, 

Rev. [ ]NHERE| | (part of V before first N and of M 
following second E visible). Monogram of Dorovernia 
within inner circle. 

Hollingbourne (near), Kent. 1992. Found by Mr 
Mitchell. Illustrated by three views x2 to show detail of 
bent fragments. 

This last type of Wulfred was previously represented 
by a single coin by the moneyer Swefheard (BMA 303). 
Wunhere was not recorded in any type for Wulfred 
although known from the earliest type of his successor. 
Archbishop Ceolnoth. He joins Swefheard in providing 
continuity between the coins of the two archbishops. 

M.M.A. 

254. Offa of Mercia, Blunt Group II (North 279). 
?Canterbury. moneyer Bcoghard, c. 787-92. 

Obv. +() FF AR F.X in the angles of a long cross of lobes 
springing from a quatrefoil, pellets in long cross and 
quatrefoil. 
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Rev. +B' H HARD in two lunettes divided by a line or 
pellets with a cross at each end. 

Weight: I .I3g ( I7.4gr). 

Bidford. Warwicks., east of lown. May 1991. M/d find by 
R.J. Laight. now Warwickshire Museum cat. no. N6295. 

This penny was found in the same general area as 
sceattas and pennies of Offa and Cocnwulf (c. 700-8 10) 
previously recorded by the late Wilfred Seaby (see Coin 
Register 1988, nos. 140. 142, 149 and 156; Coin 
Register 1990. nos 172, 176, 1 88 and 196). 

W.A.S./P.J.W. 

255. Offa. Light Coinage. East Anglia, moneyer 
Get he I red. 

Obv. +OFFA+REX+. Cross pattee on two steps, 
with lower limb extending through steps to a base line; 
the crosses at the beginning and the end of the legend 
spring from the bottom step to form a calvary group of 
three crosses breaking the inner pelletted circle. 

Rev. OE dE LR Ed in the angles of a cross-crosslel with 
a cross within its lozenge centre. 

Weight: I . I7g ( 1 8.0gr). Die-axis: 90° (as shown). 

Acle, near. Norfolk. Shown by BM by Norwich 
Museum on 29 November 1988. 

The reverse is similar to that used with the portrait 
coins of this moneyer (see D. Chick. ‘A portrait 
coinage for Offa in East Anglia', NCirc July/August 
1989, 192-3). Front the same obverse die as the next 
coin; the reverse die is of the same basic pattern except 
that a cross replaces each pellet in pelletted circle on 
the next coin. 

M.M.A./S.M.M. 

256. Offa. Light Coinage, East Anglia, moneyer 
Oelhelred. 

Obv. +OITA+REX+. As no. 255 above. 

Rev. OE dE l.R F.d in the angles of a cross of five 
pelleted circles, with a large pellet within the central 
one enclosed in a lozenge. 

Weight: 1 . 1 7g ( 1 8.0gr). 

Pitt, Hants., 3 March 1991. Found by Mr R. 
Elphinstone. (For other coins from the same site, see 
no. 268 and CR 1987, no. 196 and 1991. nos 120 and 
152.) 

From the same obverse die as the previous coin; the 
reverse die is of the same basic pattern except that a 
pellet in pelleted circle replaces each cross on the 
previous coin. 

G.T.D. 

257. Offa. Light Coinage, Blunt 73 (North 227), 
moneyer Pentwald. 

Obv. +0 / FF / AR / EX in angles of cross with a 
quatrefoil in centre. 

Rev. PE / HT / LD (H for N ligulate to T). Cross with 
internal floral decoration. 

Weight: I . I9g ( I8.3gr). chipped. Die-axis: 0°. 

Isle of Wight (no further details), Shown BM 15 June 
1992. Found by Mr B. White. Sec note at no. 231 
Same dies as SCSI 20 (Mack) 565. 


258. Coenwulf, Group III, Cross Crosslet type. cf. BLS 87 
(North 345), London, moneyer Ceolheard, c. 810-e. 821 
Obv. +COENWLF R. EX M. (The left-hand line of the 
bust is used as the upright of the R). Very crudely 
drawn profile bust to right. 

Rev. +CEOLhEARD M. No inner circle; a cross crosslet 
whose lower crosslet is more like a ground line, 
perhaps echoing a cross-on-steps type rather than 
merely poor draughtsmanship. 

Weight not available. 

East Marlin, near Fordingbridge. Hants. Found 23 
August 1992 by Mr D. Palmer. 

The obverse is cruder than any of the coins in BLS. 
but the style and letter forms ol the reverse are close to 
those of the published coin. (The coin is illustrated 
from reduced copies of enlarged photographs placed on 
record in the BM.) 

G.T.D. 

259. Coenwulf, Group IV, BLS 69 (North 351), 
Canterbury, moneyer Oba. r. 820. 

Obv. +COENVVLF / REX M. Diademed bust to right, 
breaking legend 

Rev. +OBA+MON+ETA. Cross pattee with 'leaf in each 
angle. 

Weight: 1 .35g (20.8gr). Die-axis: 180°. 

Chigwell. Essex. Spring 1992. Found by Mr Sandhill. 
Same reverse die as BLS 69, but obverse die is different. 

M.M.A. 

260. Beornwulf of Mercia. 823-5. BLS Be 3. moneyer 
(?)Evctu (with square C, cursive T). see North pl.4. 34 
(397) for the same signature. 

Weight: l.24g ( 19. Igr). 

Aston Clinton (Buckland). near, Oxfordshire, close to 
the upper lcknield Way. opposite Staplebridge Road. 

D.M.M. 

261. Ecgbeorht of Wessex. 802—39, Blunt Group 3, 
reverse with monogram of Domb C. moneyer Osmund. 
Weight: 1 . 13g ( 17.4gr). Die-axis: 90°. 

Milton Keynes village, on the side of new road 
constructions. 1992. 

Information courtesy of the finder. 

D.M.M. 

262. /Ethelstan I of East Anglia, 828-t . 850. BMC 13 
(North 443). moneyer Mon. 

Obv. +E.T.H E.L.S.T.A.N.I.; in centre, A. 

Rev. MON I +MONE I TA in three lines. 

Weight: 1 ,09g (6.8gr). incomplete. Die-axis: 45°. 
Ditchingham. Norfolk. M/d find. 1991. 

J.A.D. 

263. Alfred, BMC Type XIV, r. 887-99. 

Obv. F.I. FR ED |. . .]. 

Rev. [. . | I VND. 

Weight: 0.69g ( I0.6gr), fragment. Die-axis: 90". 
Norwich, Greyfriars site excavation (site no. 845N: 
small find 756). 


M.M.A. 


J.A.D. 
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264. Alfred, fragment of Two Line type (North 636). 
London, moneyer /Elfstan (?). 

Obv. [ |EL [ |R ED | J. 

Rev. | | I ZTaN. 

Weight: 0.77g ( I l.9gr). incomplete. Die-axis: 225°, 
Winchester (near). Hants.. Same findspol as no. 227 
(sec note and other nos there cited). 

M.M.A, 

265. Edward the Elder. Portrait Type. BMC Type ii 
(North 649). East Anglian series. 899-924. 

Obv. EAD f 1 DRX. 

Rev. [ ] EICIO I [ JlVlOL 
Weight: not recorded. 

Bixley. Norfolk. M/d find. December 1992. 

J.A.D. 

266. Eadred. fragment of HTI (var. ) type. BMC I 
(North 706 var.). moneyer Alfred. 

Obv. |+E|ADRED REX. 

Rev f+AlLERC / + + + / DMON. 

Weight: 0.85g ( 13.3gr). incomplete. Die-axis: (L. 
Wareham, near, Dorset, I99L 

A moneyer of this name is not recorded in the HTI 
type in CTCE. Under Athelstan, a moneyer Alfred is 
recorded at Wareham and, in view of its provenance 
and southern style, this coin may also have been 
produced there. For Earned and later kings, a moneyer 
with this same name struck coins of the Mercian HR 
type. 

M.M.A./I.V. 

267. Eadgar. Circumscription Cross type (North 749), 

Southampton, moneyer Osulf. 

Obv. +EADGAR REX TO BRI. contraction mark after TO 
and between R and I. 

Rev. +0. SVLP MO HAMTVN. 

Weight: L36g (2L0gr). chipped. Die-axis: c.0 D . 
Winchester (near), Hants. Same findspot as no. 227 (sec 
note and other nos there cited). 

The moneyer is not recorded in CTCE in this type 
for Eadgar. The name Osulf is also known in the 
Eadgar pre-Reform type at Derby, and in post- 
Reform at Derby and York; in earlier reigns it is 
found at other Mercian mints. This might suggest 
that the Hamtun signature here denotes 
Northampton rather than Southampton, but Osulf is 
never found on any other mint-signed coins for that 
mint. A TO BRIT legend normally points to a 
Mercian mint, but it is also found in this type for 
Eadgar at Winchester and Wallingford ( CTCE pi. 
21. 240 and pi. 20. 231, respectively). The Hamtun 
coin is very close in style to these two southern 
coins, including the similar contraction marks in the 
TO BRIT legend. The full mint signature is different 
from the contracted forms on coins of both southern 
and Mercian style attributed to Northampton. The 
absence of large pre-Reform hoards from the south 
and south-east probably means that issues from that 
area are under-represented in modern collections, 
and that 'new' coins are to be expected. The finding 


of this coin near Winchester would seem to add 
support to an attribution to the southern Hamtun 
mint. 

M.M.A. 

268. Eadgar. cut-farthing, Reform type. BMC type VI 
(North 752). Stamford, moneyer Ogea (?). e. 973-5. 

Obv. [+-EDGAR REX AN]GLORX 

Rev. 1 ] M O S[ L 

Weight: 0.32g (4.9gr). Die-axis: 180°(?). 

Pitt. Hants.. 12 January 1992. See note at no. 256. 
Found by Mr R. Elphinstone. 

This coin is from the same obverse die as BMC 43 of 
Ogea of Stamford, but the reverse die is different. It is 
interesting to have a cut fraction from so early in the 
period following the reform which had ended the issue 
of round halfpence. The cutting could have been done 
at any time during the currency of the First Small Cross 
tvpe. not necessarily in Eadgar's reign. 

G.T.D. 

269. Edward the Martyr. Small Cross Type. BMC i 
(North 763), Stamford, moneyer Boia. 

Obv. +EAD (PARD) REX ANCi. 

Rev. +BOIA M-0 STANF-. 

Weight: 1.26g (I9.4gr). Die-axis: 135". 

Cranwich. Norfolk. M/d find. January 1993. 

J.A.D. 

270. Edward the Martyr, Small Cross Type. BMC i 
(North 763), Stamford, moneyer Cnapa. 

Obv. +EA[ ]LO. 

Rev. +C[ ITAN1EO; annulet in field. 

Weight: 0.72g (I l.lgr). incomplete. Die-axis: 0“ 

East Walton. Norfolk. M/d find. October 1992. 

A die-duplicate of BM. 1920-5-2. 4. 

J.A.D. 

271 /Ethelrcd II, Second Hand Type (North 768), 
London, moneyer Wulfstan. 

Obv. +/EDELRED REX ANGLOj |. 

Rev. +PVLFSTAN M-O LVN. 

Weight: 1 . 1 5g ( 1 7.7gr). Die-axis: 270°. 

Weybourne. Norfolk. M/d find, December 1992. 

J.A.D. 

272. /Elhelred II, Long Cross Type (North 774). 
Stamford, moneyer Swcrtgar. 

Obv. -WEDEI.R/ED REX ANGL. 

Rev. +SPERTGAR NIO STAN. 

Weight: 1.5 Ig (23.3gr). Die-axis: 20°. 

Mundham. Norfolk, M/d Find, October 1992. 

J.A.D. 

273. Cnut, cut halfpenny, Quatrefoil Type (North 781), 
Winchester, monever Cynna (cf. SCBI Copenhagen 
4069-71). 

Weight: 0.68g (I0.5gr). 

Wallingford. Oxfordshire, beside the by-pass. 1992. 
Information courtesy of the finder. 

D.M.M. 
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274. Cnut, Short Cross Type (North 790), Leicester, 
moneyer Wulnoth. 

Obv. +CNV TR:ECX. 

Rev. +PVLNOD ON LEHR 
Weight: l.04g ( 16.0gr). 

Hanborough Magna, Warwicks. M/cl find by D.J. Sabin, 
October 1991 . 

W.A.S./P.J.W. 

275. Cnut, Short Cross Type (North 790), Stamford, 
moneyer Norwulf. cf, BMC 534-5. 

Rev. MARLOE ON STAN. 

Weight: not recorded. 

Stanwix, Cumbria. 1841. 

K. Sugden in Cumbs. Westm. A AS 92 ( 1992). 28 If. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.M.M. 

276. Cnut. Short Cross Type (North 790), mint and 
moneyer uncertain. 

Fragments only. 

West Walton, Norfolk (site I8947c3). M/d find, March 
1993. 

(Not illustrated). 

J.A.D. 

277. Cnut. Short Cross Type (North 790), Stamford, 
moneyer Leofedei. 

Obv. +CNVT REX. 

Rev. +LEOFEDEI ON STAN 
Weight: 0.90g ( 13.9gr). Die-axis: 0°. 

Kenninghall. Norfolk. M/d find. April 1993. 

J.A.D. 

278. Edward the Confessor, contemporary English 
imitation of Radiate type, BMC I (North 816). 
Stamford, moneyer Wilgrip. 

Obv. +EDEERI / DRE+. 

Rev. +PILCRIP ON STNND (NN ligulate), 

Weight: 0.88g ( 1 3.6gr). 

Hambledon Valley. Oxoti., 1992-3. Found by Mr 
Hyman. 

The bust style, letter forms and legends are all 
irregular, and the low weight also points to an 
unofficial issue. The absence of pecks confirms that 
this is an English, rather than a Scandinavian, 
imitation. 

M.M.A. 

279. Edward the Confessor. Small Flan Type. BMC ii 
(North 818). Nottingham, moneyei Blacaman. 

Obv. +EDPE RDRE. 

Rev. +BL ACMA N O SN. 

Weight: ().89g (I3.7gr). small chip. Die-axis: 9()“. 
Sutton-on-the-Hill, Derbys. M/d find by A. Tokarski, 
December 1992. 

Blacaman appears to be unrecorded for this type at 
Nottingham but is known for the previous and 
subsequent types. 
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280. Edward the Confessor, Small Flan Type. BMC it 
(North 818), Thetford. moneyer Eslmund. 

Obv. EDPE RDREX. 

Rev. +ESTMVND ON |DEj, 

Weight: 1 .03g ( I5.9gr). 

Wreningham, Norfolk. M/d find. January 1993. 

J.A.D. 

281. Edward the Confessor, cut-halfpenny of 
Expanding Cross type. Light issue. BMC V (North 
820), unidentified mint, moneyer /Elfwine. 

Obv. +E| ] / RD REX:. 

Rev. |+1 ALPINE ON l| |. 

Weight: 0.78g ( 1 2.0gr). 

Winchester, near. Hants. Same findspol as no. 227 (see 
note and other nos there cited). 

Only the upright of the first letter of the mint- 
signature is visible. The cut was made, unusually, not 
along the lines of the reverse cross but diagonally to 
it. 

M.M.A. 

282. Edward the Confessor, cut halfpenny, Bust 
facing/Small Cross Type. BMC xiii (North 830). 
Wilton, moneyer Haerred as BMC 1359-60. 

Weight: not recorded (chipped fragment only). 

Little Mongeham, Kent M/d find by T. Johnson at TR 
33175125 on 5 September 1992, during rally. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.H. 

283. Edward the Confessor, Facing Bust/Pyramids 
Type. BMC xiv (North 835), Dover, moneyer 
Wulfwurd. 

Obv. +EADPARD REX A; bust facing, bearded and 
crowned, holding sceptre and orb. Drapery is joined at 
the breast by a cross. 

Rev. +PVI.FPVRD ON DOE. 

Little Mongeham, Kent. M/d find by W. Thatcher at TR 
33 51 on 5 September 1992, during rally. 

Variant obverse die. the drapery usually being joined 
by an annulet; new moneyer for the type. 

D.H 


Post Conquest Coins 

284. William I, Bonnet type. BMC II (North 842). 
irregular!?), Wilton, moneyer Sefare. 

Obv. +PILLEMV[ ]x. Legend faint but third L appears to 
be omitted. 

Rev. I+JSEERE: ON: P| ]VN. 

Weight: 0.92g ( I4.2gr). chipped. Die-axts: 270°. 

Dorset (grid ref. on confidential record in BM), Found 
by Mr I. Darke. 1991 . 

This coin is of irregular style and light weight, even 
allowing for the chipping Its dies are different from 
BMC 158, the only other published coin of the moneyer 
in the type. 


E.W.D. 


M.M.A 
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285. William I, fragment of a cut halfpenny, BMC VI 
(North 846). unidentified mint and moneyer. 

Obv. | 1EXI. 

Rev. +P(or B)[ |RICS tall four last letters doubtful). 
Weight: 0.47g (7.2gr). Die-axis: 270° 

Winchester, near, Hants. Same findspot as no. 227 (see 
note and other nos there cited). 

M.M.A. 

286. William II. Cross Voided Type. BMC III (North 
853), Canterbury, moneyer Alfred or Aldred. 

Weight: I.Og ( I5.5gr), chipped. 

Little Mongeham. Kent. M/d find by K. Astbury at TR 
32935079 on 6 September 1992. during rally. 

(Not illustrated). 

D.H. 

287. Henry I. round halfpenny (North 872). Sandwich, 
moneyer Adelbold/Adalbol. 

Ohv. +HENRI[Cl REX; uncrowned head, facing. 

Rev. +AlD|ELBO[LjD ON S; cross potent with cross or 
quatrefoil of four pellets in each angle. 

Weight: 0.5g (7.7gr). 

Little Mongeham, Kent. M/d find by L. Johnson at TR 
32935157 on 5 September 1992. during rally. 

This coin is from the same obverse die as NCirc 
1990. p. 232, no. 5 (pi. 1, 10-1 1), a round halfpenny 
struck with a penny reverse die of BMC Type IX: it is 
officially snicked, but also cracked and chipped. 

D.H. 

288. Stephen. Cross Moline ('Watford') type, BMC I 
(North 873). Norwich, moneyer Etstan. 

Obv. +S[ 1. 

Rev. +ETSI JN: ON: NOR[ J. 

Weight: 1.40g (21.6gr). Die-axis: 225° 

Cambridgeshire. Shown BM. May 1991. 

M.M.A. 

289. Stephen, Cross Moline (’Watford’) type, BMC I 
(North 873), London, moneyer Alfred, 

Obv. +ST[lF.KNE R]:. 

Rev. +ALFR[ED: ON: LVNf|. 

Wight: 1.36g (2 1 .Ogr). Die-axis: 180° 

Wolverton, Bucks.; shown BM 24 July 1989 by the 
Milton Keynes Archaeological Unit. 

Same dies as a BM coin from the South Kyme, 
Lines., hoard (192 1-5-19. 9). 

M.M.A. 

290. Stephen, Cross Moline (‘Watford’) type. BMC I 
(North 873). Wareham, moneyer Rogicr. 

Obv. +STIEFI ]. 

Rev. +ROGIER: 0[N: PARjh:. 

Weight: 0.89g ( I3.7gr). chipped. Die-axis: 0°. 

Langford Heath. Poole, Dorset, autumn 1992. Found by 
Mr M. Clarke. Same findspot as no. 291 . 

The dies of this coin are different from two die- 
duplicates of the mint in Stephen’s name (one in BM, 
ex Prestwich hoard, the other formerly in the F. Elmore- 
Joncs collection) both of which read REX. The style of 


bust here appears to be slightly later, but the royal title 
is on the missing area, so it is impossible to say how far 
this coin extends the period during BMC type 1 when 
Wareham was producing coins from metropolitan dies 
for Stephen, and before Rogier began striking coins 
there from local dies for Empress Matilda. 

M.M.A. 

291. Stephen. Cross Moline (’Watford’) type. BMC I 
(North 873). Wilton, moneyer Falche. 

Obv. I+STIEFINE R. 

Rev. +FALChE: ON: |Pt]t.T:. 

Weight: I.l3g (I7.4gr). 

Langford Heath, Poole. Dorset, autumn 1992 (same 
findspot as no 290). Found by Mr M. Clarke. 

Different dies from BMC 1 14-15. 

M.M.A. 

292. Stephen, cut halfpenny. Cross Moline (‘Watford’) 
type, BMC I (North 873), mint and moneyer uncertain. 
Weight: 0.6 1 g (9.4gr). 

Mundham, Norfolk. M/d find, 1992. 

(Not illustrated). 

J.A.D. 

293. Stephen. Cross Pattdc type. BMC II (North 878). 
London, moneyer Gefrei. 

Obv. +STIEFNE. 

Rev. +GEFREI : ON: LVN:. 

Weight: l.33g (20.5gr). Die-axis: 170°. 

Swafield. Norfolk. M/d find. December 1992. 

J.A.D. 

294. Stephen, Cross Voided type. BMC VII (North 
881), unidentified mint, moneyer Edmund. 

Obv. +STIEI |. 

Rev. +EDMVI J A I . | L or C or E or F). 

Weight: l.27g (19.6gr). Die-axis; 45°. 

Maidstone, near. Kent, 1991. Found by Mr M.E. Prior. 

The reading of the reverse is problematic: the 
+EDMV is certain, but the letters at the end less so. 
although AL is fairly clear. No moneyer Edmund is 
recorded in this type, and mints where the name is 
known just before or after this time (Canterbury. 
Ipswich and London) do not fit what is visible; neither, 
very easily, does Wallingford, known for Henry I anti 
Henry II but not yet for Stephen. A x2 photograph of 
the reverse is also shown on the plate. 

M.M.A. 

295. Stephen. Voided Cross Moline type (North 904, 
then attributed to Canterbury), Southampton. Sanson 
( 7 ). 

Obv. illegible. 

Rev. +S[ j FNX. 

Weight: 0.78g (12. Ogr), severely clipped. 

Winchester, near, Hants. Same findspot as no. 227 (see 
note and other nos there cited). 

Same obverse die (and possibly reverse die) as Mack 
208. This coin is one of many coins of the ‘Sanson on 
Ant’ group now known to have findspots in and around 
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Hampshire, thus confirming the location of the mint at 
Southampton rather than Canterbury. 

M.M.A. 

296. Stephen, cut halfpenny (or possibly a broken half), 
Voided Cross Moline type, Southampton, Sanson. 

Obv. [ ]EFNE (last letter defective). 

Rev. [+S]AN| 1. Legend probably starts between the 

arms of the main cross. 

Weight: 0.52g (S.lgr). 

Sparsholt. Hants., 1991. Found by Mr T. Prewer. The 
coin is illustrated by a reduction from an enlarged 
photograph in the BM. 

G.T.D. 

297. Henry II, cut halfpenny, Cross-and-crosslets 
(‘Tealby’) type. Series A (North 952), illegible. 

W'eight: 0.55g (8.5gr), clipped 

Weyboume, Norfolk. M/d find October 1922. 

(Not illustrated). 

J.A.D. 

298. Henry II, Cross-and-crosslets ('Tealby’) type. 
Series B-F (North 957-61 ), Ipswich, moneyer Nicole. 
Obv. illegible. 

Rev. +NICOLIE] : ON : GIP:. 

Weight: !.35g (20.8gr). Die-axis: 300°. 

Narborough. Norfolk. M/d find. February 1993. 

J.A.D. 
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303. Henry II, cut farthing. Cross-and-crosslets 
('Tealby') type, legends illegible. 

W'eight: 0.2 lg (3.2gr). 

Winchester, near, Hants. Same findspot as no, 227 (see 
note and other nos there cited). 

M.M.A. 

304 Scotland, David I, Cross Moline type, Stewart 
group IVa, Roxburgh (?), moneyer Folbold. 

Obv. +DAVIT REX. Crowned bust to right, sceptre in 
front. 

Rev. +FOLBOLD| |. Type as Stephen, BMC I. 

Weight: l.27g ( I9.6gr). Die-axis: c. 225°. 

Newark, near. Notts: closer location on confidential 
record in the BM. Found in 1992 by Mr M. Simpson. 

From the same dies as Burns pi. 24D and Lockett V 
Sale, Glendining 18 June 1957, lot 13. 

M.M.A. 

305. Scotland, David I, cut halfpenny, Cross Fleury 
type. Stewart group 1, Carlisle, moneyer Ricard (?). 
Obv.+l ]X: SCO:. 

Rev. +:[ lARLOL:. Long cross fleury with a liny pellet 
in each angle. 

Weight: 0.6 1 g <9.4gr). Die-axis; c. 225°. 

Merrow Downs, Guildford. Surrey, c. 1990. Found by 
Mr T. Picard. 

M.M.A. 


299. Henry II. Cross-and-crosslets (‘Tealby’) type 
(North 957). mint and moneyer uncertain (possibly 
Daniel of Salisbury). 

Rev. +DA | ]. 

W'eight: not recorded. 

Atherstone-on-Slour, Warwicks. M/d find by R. Evans, 
September 1991. 

A previous find ol a Tealby penny at Athcrstone-on- 
Stour was reported in Coin Register 1990 ( BA'./ 60), no. 
222 . 

W.A.S./P.J.W'. 

300 Henry II. Cross-and-crosslets ('Tealby’) type, mint 
and moneyer uncertain. 

Obv. | | ANGL. 

Rev. [ ] H ON [ 1. 

Weight: l.34g(20.6gr). 

Narborough. Norfolk. M/d find, January 1993. 

J.A.D. 

301 Henry II, cut halfpenny, Cross-and-crosslets 
(‘Tealby’) type (North 957). uncertain. 

Weight: 0.65g ( lO.Ogr). 

Bawsev. Norfolk. M/d find. November 1992. 

(Not illustrated). 

J.A D. 

302. Henry II, cut halfpenny. Cross-and-crosslets 
('Tealby') type, uncertain. 

Weight: 0.52g (8.0gr). 

Postwick, Norfolk. M/d find. January 1993 
(Not illustrated). 

J.A.D. 


306. Holland, Floris IV. kopchen, 1288-35. 

Weight: 0.37g. 

Ashwicken. Norfolk. M/d find, 1992. 

J.A.D. 


307. Norway, Duke Hiikon Magnusson, Crown Prince 
1280-99, quarter pennig, Oslo, first coinage e. 1285-90 
(Schive pl.x, 8-12). 

Obv. +hAQh DUX nQRWEG. Bust with chaplet of roses, left 
Rev. Inscription illegible; cross fleury with rosette in 
each quarter 
Weight: 0.24g (3.7gr). 

F.astern England market site: coins from Norfolk and 
Lincs.-Yorkshire borders were shown together. 

(Not illustrated). 


M.A.S.B./D.J.R. 


308. Hainaui. John of Avesnes. 1280-1304, sterling, 
Valenciennes. Mayhcw 24. 

Weight: l.42g (2l.9gr). Die-axis 225°. 

Thctford, Norfolk. Stray find, October 1992. 

(Not illustrated). 

J.A.D. 


309. Anglo-Gallic, Edward III. Double tournois. Calais, 
cl. Elias' 1 22. t . 1348-60. 

Obv. (leopard left) EIJW: | ]: (VANG F7). Large crown 
with REX on band 

Rev. | |?MONE?| |C] |ESIS? Decorated cross with long 
foot'.’ 

Weight: 0.64g (9.9gn. incomplete; 

Thames, Custom House Steps. < . 1992. 
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Two olher specimens of Elins 122 are known. The 
leopard on ihe obverse may be an alternative privy 
mark, or may represent a different issue, in which case 
Elias’s prediction that other types were made at Calais 
before the Treaty Period issues of gold with English 
designs would be confirmed. 

D.J.R. 

310. Flanders, John the Fearless, billon double mite, 
1405-19. 

Weight: not recorded. 

Ringstead, Norfolk. M/d find. 1992. 

J.A.D. 


311. Brabant, Philip the Good, mite. Van Gelder and 
Hoc 20- 1 (6). 1466-7. 

Weight: 0.87g. Die-axis: 180°. 

Postwock, Norfolk. M/d find. November 1992. 

J.A.D. 

312. Brabant. Philip the Fair, quadruple patard. Van 
Gelder and Hoc 76-1. 1482-1506. 

Weight: not recorded (fragment only). 

Ringstead. Norfolk. M/d Find, 1992. 

(Not illustrated). 

J.A.D. 
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A New History of tile Royal Mint. Edited by C.E. 
CHALLIS, Cambridge University Press, 1992. xxi + (1) 
+ 806pp., colour frontispiece, 80 photo ills and 
diagrams, 92 tables. 

THIS splendid new book on the Royal Mint is both a 
landmark in the history of our subject and a substantial 
contribution to the economic and administrative history 
of mediaeval England and modern Britain. Christopher 
Challis has acted as its general editor, as well as writing 
the parts of the book that deal with the period 
1464-1699 and with the Mint’s most recent history, and 
he must be allotted a large share of the credit for the 
completed volume; but he would himself be the first to 
acknowledge that he has been only one of a team of 
scholars, and it is as the collective achievement of 
Challis, Ian Stewart (now Lord Stewartby), Nicholas 
Mayhew, Graham Dyer and Peter Gaspar that it should 
take an honoured place on its readers’ bookshelves. 

The terrain that such a volume should cover is 
necessarily vast, for it is over two millennia since 
coinage was first used and struck in Britain, and from 
the second quarter of the seventh century AD coin 
production and coin use have continued more or less 
without interruption. Since c. 760 the official nature of 
circulating coin has been marked by the fact that every 
coin has carried the name of a king, queen or other 
issuing authority; since c. 973 all coins of the same 
denomination struck contemporaneously have been of 
the same type, except where special circumstances have 
been involved; since 1279 coinage production has been 
carried out in centralised minting facilities under the 
supervision of crown-appointed Masters of the Mint; 
and since 1554 coinage production has in normal times 
been concentrated on a single site, until 1812 in the 
historic minting area within the walls of the Tower of 
London first occupied for this purpose in the thirteenth 
century, from 1812 to 1968 in a new purpose-built 
minting establishment on Tower Hill, and in recent 
years at Llantrisant, Lord Callaghan’s chosen site in the 
South Wales countryside north-west of Cardiff. 

The authors have thus had to do justice not merely to 
a continuous history of coin production on the Tower, 
Tower Hill and Llantrisant sites since the thirteenth 
century, but also to a very extensive prehistory and to 
the history of parallel coinage operations on other sites 
up to 1554 (and occasionally thereafter). In discharging 
this task they have followed in the footsteps of the late 
Sir John Craig, whose book of 1953 on the same theme 
can now safely be jettisoned, and they have done so 
with a blend of scholarship and acumen that reveals 
how far numismatic history and its practitioners have 
advanced over the last forty years. 

Each of the main sections of the book has required 
separate attributes from its author or authors, and here 
the selection of authors for periods seems to have 


worked especially well. To the history of the coinage 
from the earliest times to 1158, which in other hands 
might have remained as confused and amorphous as the 
raw material on which the historical narrative must be 
based, Lord Stewartby has brought an almost magical 
clarity and his remarkable gift for summarising the 
complexities of scholarly argument without either 
talking down to the reader or misrepresenting any 
essential point. Nicholas Mayhew has undertaken what 
is perhaps the most difficult part of the volume, that 
covering the period from the introduction of Henry II’s 
Cross and Crosslets type to the recoinage undertaken by 
Edward IV in 1464-5, where the narrative must 
proceed seamlessly from a date where evidence is 
fragmentary and individuals are simply names to a date 
where evidence is extensive and individuals real, 
grappling on the way with such complex matters as the 
relation between the mint and the exchange, the role of 
coinage in international trade, and a shifting and often 
very cosmopolitan Mint personnel; and he has managed 
this really very satisfactorily, steering the reader 
through or round various complexities of mediaeval 
administration and finance, and never claiming a 
greater finality for his conclusions than the evidence 
itself justifies. 

In 1464 Christopher Challis takes over and his 
account of the coinage struck between then and 1699 
comes with all the authority of a professional historian, 
backed up by his own long-standing familiarity with the 
documentary sources for the coinage of Tudor England, 
and by a fascination with the craft techniques of 
minting and assaying that admirably qualifies him to 
discuss the technical innovations of the period. He 
gives way in 1700 to the authorial partnership of 
Graham Dyer and Peter Gaspar, who have a similar 
interest in technical innovation, and whose measured 
treatment of Mint history over the last three centuries 
greatly benefits from the empathy which Dyer feels for 
the achievements of Mint employees of the past, and 
which enables him to present an altogether fairer 
picture of the operations of the eighteenth-century Mint 
than that offered by Craig. Challis returns for the last 
part of the book, dealing with the transference of coin 
production from Tower Hill to Llantrisant, and here he 
provides an extraordinarily dextrous finale as revelatory 
of his professional skills as anything that has gone 
before it. 

This is not all that needs to be said, for any major 
historical work is necessarily a triumph of art over 
matter, and the reader must be assured of the soundness 
of the authors’ underlying judgments as well as of their 
powers of exposition and analysis. It is never easy to 
stand back sufficiently from the smooth flow of an 
author’s narrative to reach a verdict on the intrinsic 
merits of the argument he may be presenting, and quite 
impossible to do so in relation to the present book as a 
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whole, but the present reviewer is fortunate enough to 
know something both about the prehistory of the Mint 
and about its history between 1660 and 1812, and in 
these areas can test the relevant parts of the present 
book against his own opinions. 

As to the prehistory. Lord Stewartby’s eighty-two 
pages on the period from c.600 to 1158 offer the first 
respectable modern summary of the history of coinage in 
Britain over the period as a whole (that by Grierson and 
Blackburn in Medieval European Coinage, vol.l (1986), 
takes the reader only as far as the early tenth century). It 
has been embarrassing for the status of our subject that 
there should have been no recent generally acceptable 
narrative survey of this kind, and in this light Stewartby's 
is a notable achievement. Some of its distinguishing 
features have been foreshadowed in its author’s own 
earlier writings, but it is nonetheless pleasing to be able 
to appreciate in the context of the present volume the real 
utility of the system of consecutive numbering for coin 
types between c. 973 and 1100 set out by him in our 
Journal as long ago as 1976 but not since generally 
adopted. Stewartby also executes a well-judged 
withdrawal from the absolute certainties about the dating 
of coin types over the same timespan so deeply felt and 
so obstinately insisted on by the late Michael Dolley, and 
the whole of his remarks about the workings of the 
renovalio system after 973 seem wisely phrased. On 
most other points of difficulty or current controversy his 
judgment is similarly sound, although he makes one 
rather surprising suggestion that King Burgred of Mercia 
might have had moneyers at Rochester; the suggestion is 
surprising because although there is certainly an arguable 
case that Burgred’s predecessor Berhtwulf had moneyers 
there, Stewartby himself accepts that Berhtwulf’s 
moneyer Tatel operated at London, and the evidence of 
the Dorking hoard seems decisive that up to the early 
860s Burgred’s coinage was solely a London-produced 
one by this moneyer Tatel and a colleague Dudecil, 
ruling out any Berhtwulf/Burgred continuity at 
Rochester. Stewartby’s thesis, which is, in any case, 
hardly supported by any homogeneity of style between 
Burgred’s coins and West Saxon ones, thus involves the 
acquisition by Burgred of coining rights outside his own 
kingdom in the 860s which he had not possessed in the 
850s. Stewartby concludes his section of the book with 
general remarks on moneyers and on the technology of 
minting. Here the remarks on the status of moneyers 
place before a British readership a body of interesting 
evidence previously marshalled in full only in the Revue 
Numismatique , and although the present reviewer is still 
doubtful about the detailed fabric of Stewartby’s 
argument (the need to compress his evidence within 
reasonable bounds has unwittingly produced a rather 
W.J. Andrew-ish sentence about moneyers of Offa 
towards the foot of p. 71), Stewartby’s discussion is on 
any view of value in drawing our attention to previously 
unnoticed potential evidence for moneyers’ careers. 

The other part of the volume on which this reviewer 
feels qualified to comment comprises contributions of 
approximately equal length by Challis on the coinage of 
1660-1699 and by Dyer and Gaspar on the coinage of 


1700-1812. This area of Mint history is not an easy one 
to treat, for the past historiography of the subject has 
concentrated on a number of high spots such as the 
introduction of Charles II’s milled coinage, the ‘Great 
Recoinage’ of 1696-8, and Sir Isaac Newton’s tenure of 
office at the Mint. The authors have thus had the task of 
looking afresh at these well-known themes while 
simultaneously endeavouring to deal more satisfactorily 
than Craig with the period as a whole. Their handling 
of the surviving documentary evidence is not quite 
uniform - Challis relying on a broader spread of 
sources than Dyer and Gaspar, Dyer and Gaspar making 
more thorough use than Challis of the Mint’s own 
surviving records - but they have produced between 
them a much more truthful picture of the Mint in the 
later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than we have 
ever previously possessed. Beyond that, there are 
particular points in their narratives where what they 
have to say represents a substantial advance on 
anything previously available. Challis’s ten masterful 
pages on the mechanisation of the mint under Charles II 
and his excellent review of the halfpenny and farthing 
coinages struck between 1672 and 1725 are especially 
commendable, as are the pages in which Dyer and 
Gaspar deal accurately and dispassionately with the 
thirty years of Mint history between the commissioning 
of an independent report on it from the Birmingham 
businessman Samuel Garbett and the completion of the 
move to the new Tower Hill site. Here and there there 
are weaker passages (Challis’s treatment of the ‘Great 
Recoinage’ is somewhat brief and bloodless, while 
Dyer and Gaspar’s commendable wish to downplay the 
importance of Newton’s personal contribution as 
Master of the Mint leads them not merely to downplay 
but almost to write out of Mint history his three 
probably perfectly competent successors), and there are 
a few minor points of detail that need attention, but 
none of this should detract from what is an almost 
wholly satisfactory achievement. 

One final point that needs to be made concerns the 
Royal Mint’s own attitude to its history. Although the 
Mint authorities have at most times recognised the 
cachet which the Mint’s title and long history brings to 
its manufacturing operations and products, their attitude 
to the history of coinage in Britain in general and to the 
actual history of their own department in particular has 
scarcely been consistent, veering from total unconcern 
to what must regretfully be characterised as absurd 
triumphalism, as evidenced in their decision to hold 
1 100th anniversary celebrations (of what?) in 1986, and 
in their quaint decision in 1982 to adopt a coat-of-arms 
which a wiser previous management had evidently had 
cold feet about as far back as the 1560s. We may 
reasonably assume that the publication of the present 
volume will put the Mint’s own knowledge of its 
history on a sounder footing, but it is important that the 
Mint management should recognise that scholarship has 
a continuing part to play in elucidating the Mint's 
history and achievements, and should give consistent 
future encouragement to such studies. 


H E. PAGAN 
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Coins and Medals of the English Civil War, By 
EDWARD BESLY. B.A. Seaby in association with the 
National Museum of Wales, 1990 121 pp., 147 figs., 4 
maps, 1 1 colour plates. 

‘TUESDAY 3 of January, there came into Oxford and to 
the court, diverse carts, to the number of 12 or more, 
loaded with prince Rupert’s gooddes, and with the mint 
from Shrewsbury, and with some good store of silver 
ore to be melted into silver and coyned into money: one 
Mr Bushell beinge the cheife dealer therein: the mint 
was set up in New Inne. . So recorded Anthony Wood 
in his diary in 1643. This must be one of only a very 
few contemporary notices of the civil war mints to 
escape mention in this admirable book. It is packed 
with detail, and is extremely attractively presented with 
a host of well chosen illustrations, not merely of the 
coins produced at this time, but also with much 
supporting material about mint personnel, the collection 
of bullion, and the course of the war. 

The English coinage, normally so dependably 
regular, became unusually complex and varied during 
the reign of Charles I. For the civil war divided the 
country and its coinage, which was then struck at a 
series of provincial royalist mints in addition to the 
Tower mint in Parliamentary hands. But it is the 
royalist mints which dominate this book, attention 
being concentrated on mint history, rather than on 
numismatic detail. Nevertheless, a full range of 
mints, denominations and types is illustrated, and 
there is informed discussion of those issues still of 
uncertain attribution. However, Besly is the first to 
point out that the royalist mints which figure so 
largely in this book, and have consistently captured 
the attention and imagination of numismatists, 
actually only account for a tiny proportion of the 
currency of the time. Turning to the same author’s 
English Civil War Coin Hoards, we can see at a 
glance that it was the dull old Tower mint which 
dominated the coinage of Charles 1. 

This is often a problem for numismatists. The most 
interesting issues in terms of numismatic detail are 
seldom the really important ones historically. The 
rarity which so excites us is often a guarantee of 
economic insignificance. The siege-pieces of the civil 
war may provide an interesting footnote, or an 
antiquarian illustration, but it was the millions of 
pounds of silver mined in Spanish-America and minted 
at the Tower which made up the sinews of war. And of 
course this was also a problem for Charles I. Although 
he also used Tower coinage, as well as the issues of his 
own royalist mints, it was shortage of money which 
got Charles into the war, and which played a large part 
in his defeat. That being so, it never fails to surprise 
me that Charles I did not turn to debasement to 
extricate himself from financial difficulties. Yet 
Charles was never a pragmatist, and the coinage was 
part of the crown’s sacred trust. Perhaps it was the 
same idealism which kept sterling fine which also took 
Charles to the block. 

N.J. MAYHEW 


Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles 43. The Norweb 
Collection, Tokens of the British Isles 1575-1750. Part 
HI, Hampshire to Lincolnshire. By R.H. THOMPSON 
and M.J. DICKINSON. London, published by Spink & 
Son Ltd., 1992. 

HAVING read George Boon’s interesting review of the 
first two volumes of this work in BNJ, volume 58 and, 
then attempting to look at volume three from a 
reviewer’s point of view, I came to the conclusion that 
perhaps the greatest achievements of the whole project 
must be the fact that by the time this extensive work is 
finished collectors and dealers alike will be able to 
study this impressive reference collection of 
seventeenth-century tokens (which unfortunately at the 
same time will be broken up) in reference form. What 
makes this all the more impressive is that by buying 
from the major collections of their time the Norwebs 
managed to put together a collection of tokens, which, 
due to the extreme rarity of so many, and the vast 
wealth of the collectors themselves, would be almost 
impossible to recreate now. 

The benefit to the student today is obvious. In the 
past century some comprehensive work has been 
carried out by the likes of Boyne and Williamson and 
more recently Dickinson, as well as many others. 
However, it is only with these volumes, by 
photographing each token, that the public at large has 
been able to get a clear picture of the whole series. 
Before this, with a few county exceptions (and Wales) 
the seventeenth-century token series had largely been 
groups of listings with a few photographs of the most 
photogenic and unusual types. 

Boon is full of praise for the quality of the 
photography in volume II. For my part I must record 
my disappointment with much of the photography in 
volume III. I was recently checking the Kent section for 
a rare die variety only to find that when I put a 
magnifying glass on the plate the whole image seemed 
to disappear in a mass of dots. For a subject like this 
clear photographs are in many ways the most vital 
ingredient. That said, as a dealer in this field, 1 have 
generally found quality and scarcity rarely go hand in 
hand. 

From a personal point of view I was very pleased to 
see such a wonderful group for Hertfordshire. The 
exceptional nature of this group, combined with their 
impressive provenance leading from Sir John Evans to 
Longman to Nott and then finally lo the Norwebs, 
seems to have been confirmed by the number of this 
group which was taken by the British Museum when 
the group was split up. Moreover, as my wife comes 
from the Isle of Wight I have always kept a close eye 
out for the two tokens for Niton. Following Michael 
Dickinson’s notes in his book, and the absence of either 
type in Norweb, it seems I must now conclude that they 
do not, in fact, exist. I had also hoped that the 
collection may include an example of the token for 
Thomas Mayle of Brading. Sadly this was not to be. 
The last example Baldwin’s bought about 1940 cost 10 
shillings. 
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Overall the work so far appears to me to place the 
seventeenth-century token field in a very good light, 
giving attention to a series which has so often been 
regarded as the poor relation of numismatics. With all 
this attention perhaps the collectors will follow. 

TIMOTHY MILLETT 


Artistic Circles: The Medal in Britain 1880-1918. By 
PHILIP ATTWOOD. British Museum Press, London, 
1992, 64pp., numerous ills, in text and cat. 

THIS is close to the ideal catalogue. Not only does it 
contain the information needed to enhance appreciation, 
on several levels, of the British Museum exhibition it 
accompanies, but it will remain an indispensable 
addition to the literature on British medals. At the same 
time the follies of so many exhibition catalogues 
published today are avoided. It is not a coffee table 
book disguised as a catalogue. Yet the modest format 
should gull no one into overlooking Philip Attwood’s 
nice fusion of scholarship and aesthetic perception. 

The period covered begins in the 1880s when Alphonse 
Legros, who was primarily an artist, revivified the art of 
the medal in Great Britain by bringing to it the sensibilities 
that had come to a head in the Ecole de Paris. At that 
moment it could not have been suspected what would 
occur less than forty years later. However in 1918, in 
contrast with Legros’s small editions, over one million 
examples of the splendid plaque by Edward Caller Preston, 
issued along with the award medals of those killed in the 
Great War, were presented to their next of kin. That is the 
token of what happened in the intervening years. 

A comparison between Carter Preston’s plaque and the 
dreary, usually small, commemorative medals still being 
issued in vast numbers in 1881, when Legros turned to 
medal making, suggests a fact that is only now again 
coming to be recognised. In Britain the years 1880-1918, 
covered by this catalogue, were a high spot for the art of 
the medal. If the Great War memorial plaque owes much 
to the traditions of the classical and the neo-classical, it 
must be remembered that in 1918 that was by no means 
the only trend. The year previously Sydney Carline, a 
medallist today almost completely forgotten, produced 
his ‘Battle of Jutland’ medal: it and other pieces by him 
point to the abstract and near abstract medals which are a 
feature of the second half of the twentieth century. 

Today the cast medal is, as Attwood points out and 
thanks to the British Art Medal Society, undergoing a 
revival. This is the moment to reassess the 
achievements of those in Britain who produced cast 
medals in the years 1880-1918. Now the flood gates 
are open. A new definition of what constitutes a medal 
is necessary, as was proved by the 1992 F1DEM 
Exhibition at the British Museum. Then, as the 
members of the Society of Medallists, founded in 1885, 
were acutely aware, the heritage of Pisanello and the 
example of contemporaries such as David d’ Angers, the 
greatest medallist of the nineteenth century, were not 
just a reality. They were compulsive. 

Against this must be set one of the most cogent 


indications of the achievements of the medallists dealt 
with by Attwood. Viewed with historical perspective their 
work bear s the unmistakable stamp of their times. We may 
not always recognise whom these medals are by. but we 
can date them all with precision. This is equally true of 
other periods and, in itself, is neither an indication of 
quality, nor a condemnation. In the present instance it is 
though due to an amalgam of sensitivity to the ethos of the 
moment coupled with an awareness of universal qualities. 

Here is a lesson for us today. It is to Attwood’s credit 
that in his text he implicitly drives the point home. These 
medallists understood the essential requirements of the 
effective medal: the necessity for a carefully coordinated 
relationship between an image and the space it fills, the 
value of lettering as an inherent part of a design, the 
often crucial relationship between the obverse and 
reverse of a medal, were all things they appreciated. 

Today such qualities are alarmingly often forgotten. 
Attwood in his choice of medals and in the way he has 
written about them achieves two ends. He clarifies 
understanding of an under appreciated period in the 
history of the medal, and helps to define what 
constitutes a good medal. In the last decade of the 
twentieth century we may smile at the symbolism 
employed by George Frampton in his medal 
commemorating the return of the City of London 
Volunteers from the Boer War. However we should note 
that even in a crowded design the medallist is aware of 
both the potential and the limitations of his art. Nearly a 
century later medallists, and those who influence them, 
need to remember the importance of these things. 
Attwood will encourage them to do so. 

TERENCE MULLALY 


In the Round: Contemporary Art Medals of the World. 
Edited by PHILIP ATTWOOD. Published by FIDEM 
1992, London, 1992. 288pp., many illustrations in text. 

IN the Round: Contemporary Art Medals of the World is 
the catalogue of an exhibition held at the British 
Museum in autumn 1992 to coincide with the 23rd 
congress of FIDEM (Federation Internationale de la 
M6daille). The publication is especially welcome since 
the exhibition ran for less than two months, but like all 
good exhibition catalogues, the book stands as an 
important work in its own right, documenting the 
current activity in an art form dating back to the 
sixteenth century, yet speaking now with a clear voice 
on contemporary issues. It is also astonishingly good 
value, providing almost three hundred pages of text and 
illustrations for less than £10. 

Thirty-three countries from four continents are 
represented. Entries for each country except two (Chile 
and Korea) begin with a short introduction outlining the 
present state of their medallic art. This is followed by 
catalogue entries and illustrations of the medals. As the 
exhibition contained over 1100 items it would have 
been impossible to illustrate everything, but a generous 
selection does reflect the challenging variety of images 
and ideas. Written by national representatives, the 
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introductions are disarmingly honest. Some, like those 
for Britain and Germany, are able to give positive 
statements of growth and development; many others 
report lack of activity, the depressing effects of 
economic recession, and the stamina required by 
medallists working with limited hopes of reward or 
recognition. Thus the small number of medals 
submitted by Denmark is bluntly explained by the 
decline in public interest. Fortunately, such an 
inexorably bleak view is rare: a more common 
complaint is the continuing struggle by medallists to 
defy the constraints of imposed categorisation. In his 
introduction to the French medals, Claude Arthus 
Bertrand writes with admirable tolerance of those who 
still worry about medals that might really be sculptures 
in thin disguise, while Dora de Pedery-Hunt articulates 
clearly the dilemma in Canada (and elsewhere) of 
authorities who cannot decide if medals belong with 
crafts or fine arts, and so leave them nowhere. As she 
rightly says, this simply should not be an issue. The 
need to define, label, and delimit is of course a 
persistent human desire, and can have its uses, but 
applied to art it says a great deal about an individual 
viewer’s need for control, and very little about the 
artist’s purpose. What matters here is power of 
expression and design, and those with open minds will 
find much of that quality in In the Round. 

The medals are of course the stars of this production 
and their range is remarkable, from a tender classical 
portrait of the artist’s wife (Italy, no. 20), to the 
geometric precision of five pivoted aluminium bars, 
offered as a prize medal by the Dutch Society of Clinical 
Neurology (Netherlands, no. 46). There is much beauty, 
affection, and humour: anyone susceptible to collecting 
should pay attention to ‘Medal Lover’ (Great Britain, no. 
4) and the desperate possessiveness with which the 
collector clings to the desired object! It is also a pleasure 
to discover scattered, recurring images; for example, the 
expressiveness of hands, rather than faces, for 
portraiture, or the elemental symbolism of water. But 
there is also pain, sharply felt in medals crying out for 
the sorrows of the world. The mixed blessings of 
political change are exposed in medals like ‘Deutschland 
89/90’ in which prison bars on one side become the 
hopeful symbol of the opened Brandenburg Gate on the 
other (Germany, no. 55); and the contemptuous 
‘Happiness from the West’, in which the beneficent West 
is choking Eastern Europe with a glut of bananas 
(Germany, no. 73). The human price for such political 
and economic bargaining is shown in a Spanish medal of 
a Slav refugee, slumped with exhaustion on a bench at 
Ellis Island (Spain, no. 33). As might be expected, 
protection of the environment is another popular and 
topical concern. Many artists offer beautiful images of 
animals and plants, allowing the natural world to speak 
for itself: for instance, a marvellous spiky porcupine 
(Poland, no. 56), or a lone heron on the St Lawrence 
River, creating a sense of space and sky far transcending 
the literal scale of the medal (Canada, no. 27). Other 
medals comment explicitly on man’s role in preserving 
or destroying his world. In a medal aptly called ‘The 


choice is ours’, Ron Dutton uses horizontal division to 
contrast the abundance of life on land and sea, with the 
decay generated by man’s debris (Great Britain, no. 12). 
Raising the odds yet further, Nicola Moss offers a 
graphic picture of capitalist greed gorging on native 
peoples and their land in America (Great Britain, no. 46). 

For both political and environmental causes, medals 
focus on extremes of liberation and condemnation, 
beauty and desecration, or if you like, heaven and hell. 
This last, fundamental, dichotomy was indeed a specific 
theme for which artists were invited to submit material. 
Their responses reveal another contrast between heaven 
and hell as external worlds or inner experience. 
Examples of the former depict geographical places 
inhabited by the blessed or damned, often with 
traditional attributes of soaring light and space in heaven, 
and ugly overcrowding in hell. Others see heaven and 
hell as opposing states of individual reality, an 
introspective view touchingly expressed by Mireille 
Lefrangois’ enigmatic human face which may be seen as 
serene or suffering, according to the viewer’s mood 
(France, no. 32). This contrast between external and 
internal worlds is in fact a thread running throughout the 
book, for pieces commemorating world events and 
famous lives sit beside deeply personal medals of 
beloved friends, dreams and memories. Sometimes, 
however, the political and the personal coincide: an 
Israeli medal in memory of the concentration camps of 
World War II carries the images of six children - 
representing the six million people who died - designed 
by a man who was in Auschwitz as a child (Israel, no. 9). 
The cruel electrified wire stretching to infinity on the 
other side of the medal will be unpleasantly recognisable 
to anyone who has visited Auschwitz; what these images 
mean for anyone who has survived captivity in the 
camps is beyond imagination for the rest of us. 

Medallists contributing to the exhibition were given 
the opportunity to write short descriptions of their work 
and of the particular pieces submitted. Where such 
information was provided, it has been published. Given 
that not every medal could be illustrated, there are 
inevitably frustrations: obscure images with ambiguous 
titles, and even more tantalising, appealing descriptions 
of medals not pictured. Still, such information as there 
is provides insight into the meaning of symbolic pieces, 
and welcome identification of representational designs 
of places or people which may not be well-known 
outside their own countries. And perhaps it is no bad 
thing that not every medal is explained; many address 
profound issues and are clearly meant to provoke a 
response; if we are forced to think about what these 
medals mean it is surely no more than they deserve. 

At the very least, In the Round is a major survey of 
contemporary medallic art throughout the world. But it is 
much more than that. Full of public dramas and private 
lives, it is an eclectic, dynamic chronicle of the human 
condition in the late twentieth century. This is therefore 
not just a specialist catalogue for medal collectors and art 
historians, but a book for anyone with visual imagination, 
and curiosity about the world in which they live. 

VIRGINIA H. HEWITT 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 1992 


The President, Dr C.E. Challis, was in the chair at all 
meetings, which were held at the Warburg Institute. 

28 JANUARY 1992. Mr S.P. Doolan and Mr J. Hay 
were elected to Ordinary Membership and Dr Busso 
Peus Nachf. to Institutional Membership. Mr T.G. 
Webb Ware read a paper entitled ‘Richard II: a 
neglected reign’. 

25 FEBRUARY 1992. Messrs D. Jackson, D.B. 
Kightley and S. Rahman were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Mr P. Withers read a paper entitled 
‘British coin weights’. 

24 MARCH 1992. Mr M.W. Powell was elected to 
Ordinary Membership. Dr I. Leimus read a paper 
entitled ‘The twelfth-century Vaida hoard and related 
Estonian material’. 

28 APRIL 1992. Mr J.B. London and Mr D. Walsh 
were elected to Ordinary Membership and the Library 
of the Swiss National Museum to Institutional 
Membership. Mr M.D. King read a paper entitled 
‘Roman coin finds from early Anglo-Saxon sites’. 

26 MAY 1992. Messrs P.L. Graham, D.B. McDonald 
and J.M. Pinedo were elected to Ordinary Membership. 
Miss E.J.E. Pirie read a paper entitled ‘Reflections of a 
museum numismatist’. 

23 JUNE 1992. Mr R.J. Heslip read a paper entitled 
‘Early eighteenth-century Ulster tokens’. 

22 SEPTEMBER 1992. Messrs G.E. Georgopoulos, 
A. Halse, E.J. McFadden and I.G. Winters were elected 
to Ordinary Membership. Mr C. Eimer read a paper 
entitled ‘In pursuit of the Pingos’. 

27 OCTOBER 1992. Mr R.D. Brecher and Mr K. 


Dijkhuizen were elected to Ordinary Membership. The 
third Linecar Lecture, entitled ‘The Royal Mint: a 
pursuit of technical and artistic excellence’, was 
delivered by Mr A.D. Garrett, Deputy Master of the 
Royal Mint. 

24 NOVEMBER 1992. Mr P.E. Neupert and Mr 
D.W. Noakes were elected to Ordinary Membership. 
The following Officers and Council were elected for 
1993: 

President: C.E. Challis 

Vice Presidents: C.S.S. Lyon, P.D. Mitchell, 

H.E. Pagan, Lord Stewartby 
and P. Woodhead 

Director: J.D. Bateson 

Treasurer: T.G. Webb Ware 

Librarian: T.J. Robertson 

Secretary: G.P. Dyer 

Council: P. Attwood, E.M. Besly, 

J. Bispham, M.A.S. Blackburn, 
B.J. Cook, G.P. Gittoes, 

S.M. Greenall, A.J. Holmes, 

J.E. Roberts-Lewis, W. Slayter, 
D. Symons and R.H. Thompson. 

Council’s proposal that the subscriptions for 1993 
should remain unchanged at £24 for Ordinary 
Members and £10 for Junior Members was approved. 
The Sanford Saltus Medal was awarded to Dr C.E. 
Challis. 

The President, Dr C.E. Challis, then delivered his 
Presidential Address. 



AUDITOR’S REPORT 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


I have audited the Balance Sheet and Income and Expenditure Account by reference to the books and records of 
the Society and supporting information and explanations. 

In my opinion these financial statements are in accordance with those records and correctly show the state of the 
Society’s Fund as at 31st October 1991 and of the Surplus of Income over Expenditure for the year ended on that 
date. 

R.A. Merson, FCA 
Honorary Auditor 

Balance Sheet as at 31 October 1991 


1990 1991 

£ £ £ £ 
GENERAL PURPOSES FUND 

19,904 Balance at 1st November 1990 20,300 

396 Add: Excess of Income over Expenditure for the year 3,25 1 

£20,300 Surplus carried forward £23,55 1 


Represented by: 

ASSETS 

160 Library and Furniture at cost less amounts written off 160 

41 Stock of Books 191 

Stock of Medals 267 

456 Sundry Debtors 2,743 

Cash at Bankers and in Hand 

53,000 Bank - Deposit Accounts 114,000 

2,762 Current Account 4,595 

118,595 

56,419 121,956 


Less: LIABILITIES 

200 J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund 400 

1 67 Schneider Research Fund 1 67 

6,926 Linecar Fund (Note I) 7,666 

- Osborne Fund (Note 2) 50,394 

- Subscriptions received in advance 36 

2,604 Sundry Creditors and Outstanding Charges 1 ,028 

26,222 Creditors and Provision for Journals 38,714 

36,119 98,405 

£20,300 £23,551 


1 : Linecar Fund £ 

Balance at 1 st November 1 990 6,926 

Deposit Account Interest 837 

Less: Lecture expenses 97 

Balance at 31st October 1991 £7,666 


2: 

Osborne Fund 

£ 


Balance at 1 st October 1 99 1 

50,000 


Deposit Account Interest 

394 


Balance at 31st October 1991 

£50,394 



Income and Expenditure Account 
for the year ended 31 October 1991 


1990 1991 


£ 

£ 

INCOME 


£ 

£ 



Subscriptions and Entrance 






Fees received for 1991 




7,857 


and earlier years 



8,814 

6.437 


Interest received 



5,943 

2,772 


Donations 



72 

2,053 


Sale of Library Duplicates 



- 



Sale of Publications: 




1,112 


Backnumbers 


31 


- 


Contents Listing 


546 


43 


Carausius & Allectus 


~ 

577 

- 


Sale of BNS Medal 



1,686 

20,274 





17,092 



Less: EXPENDITURE 





200 

Sanford Saltus Medal 


200 



521 

Printing, Postage and Stationery 


120 



2,700 

BNS Medal expenses 


1011 



63 

Library - Purchases 

68 




217 

Binding 

465 




501 

Computer equipment 

- 




654 

Expenses 

423 

956 



8 

Carausius & Allectus 


41 



- 

Contents Listing 


705 



390 

Sundries 


151 



5,254 



3,184 
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12,500 

Provision towards cost 

10,500 





Add: Underprovision for prior 





2,124 

Journals 

157 







10,657 


19,878 





13,841 

£396 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURE 



£3,251 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


C.E. CHALLIS 


1 wish to record at the outset of my address my warm support of two initiatives made during the past year which 
should, if properly supported by us all, facilitate and foster the study of numismatics. The first, the establishment 
of the Coordinating Committee for Numismatics in Britain (C'CNB ). has come, very appropriately if I may say, 
from the new Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum, Dr Andrew Burnett. This 
Committee, designed to bring together in an informal way ‘all those interested in any aspect of numismatics', has 
already met once in London and will do so again in Durham on 16 January. 1993. That from the start it is intended 
to be peripatetic is very much to be welcomed, as is the appearance of its first Newsletter, the heart of which is a 
most useful listing of numismatic lectures, seminars, colloquiu, conferences, auctions and fairs. 

The second initiative has conic from the United Kingdom Numismatic Trust of which I, as your President, am ex 
officio a member. The Trust was established to organise the International Congress held in London in 19X6 and 
subsequently it used the small residual profit from that Congress to support various numismatic projects. Last year 
it became apparent that unless further funds became available the Trustees would in reasonably short order have 
nothing left to administer and so a decision was taken to explore the possibilities of a fundraising drive. In 
subsequent telephone conversations and over a late breakfast at Fortnum and Masons on 24 March, Professor 
Butlrey and I discussed the form which the appeal might take and 1 am delighted that a document has now 
circulated to you. rightly enough under the name of Professor Butlrey. who is the current chairman of the Trust. We 
are looking for £10,000 to add to our existing funds, thereby generating an income which will allow us each year 
to support numismatic activities which might otherwise go unsupported - exhibitions, travel and subsistence for 
attending numismatic conferences, the reproduction of photographic numismatic material, and so on. We do not 
see our task as supporting ‘publication of studies which could otherwise find a place in scholarly or commercial 
lists’ or providing funds for major collections to build up their holdings. We are interested in supporting 
individuals or bodies who have quite specific, small-scale, needs - hundreds rather than thousands of pounds - and 
I very much hope that you will feel able to respond positively to the Trust's appeal. If every ordinary member of 
this Society contributed as little as £20 - the price of a pizza, a glass of wine and a coffee for two - we alone could 
find most ol the Trust's target figure. 

In my last Address I outlined plans for the establishment of a special publication fund which would use the 
legacy from Mr Osborne and matching capital raised from other sources to finance the publication of numismatic 
works which for reasons of ‘size or complexity might not be publishable according to normal commercial criteria'. 
W'e now have several volumes firmly in mind and 1 am pleased to report that the first, our late President, John 
Brand’s MA thesis on Short Cross coinage will be the first We have an editor, the outside funds have been raised, 
and you may expect publication in 1993. 

Allowing for nine aniovals the membership of our Society tonight stands at 537; 410 being ordinary members. 
122 being institutional and 5 being junior. It is my very great pleasure to record that one of these members, Vice 
President Stewart, has been raised to a peerage and as many of you will know is now styled Lord Stewartby. while 
another member. Mr Douglas Mitchell, completed during the past year sixty continuous years of membership. I 
must also record, this lime with sadness, the deaths of three of our memhers. Mr Stevenson. Mr Seaby and Mr 
Thomas Hemingway. The latter who had been a member only since I98S I had never met. but the other two I most 
certainly had. as 1 am sure had most people here tonight. Robert Barron Kerr Stevenson who was Keeper of the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland from 1946 to 1978 had been a member of our Society since 1969. 
Though never in my time more than an occasional frequenter of our meetings he was very well known throughout 
the numismatic community and widely respected as a scholar. It was very much to our gain that only a little lime 
before his death he found time to work on the bawbee issues of James V and Mary and publish his important 
findings in volume 59 of our Journal. 

1 knew Mr Stevenson only slightly; Peter John Seaby who died on 18 July 1992, aged 71. very much better - partly 
because he was throughout his time at B.A. Seahy Ltd. a frequent attender of our meetings, partly because we served 
together on Council and partly, too. because I handled some of his work when editing am Journal. He was elected in 
February 1945. at the same time as his sister. Patricia, and. as he was later to recall, attended his first meeting while 
still in uniform. As most of you will know. Peter's first love w as the coinage of Stephen and lor many the last time 
they saw' him in action will have been at our one-day conference oil Stephen which wc held in Oxford last year. 
Gentle in temperament, unfailingly courteous of manner, and painstakingly scholarly in his approach lo numismatics, 
Peter was both well liked and well respected. It goes without saying that through his long service in the family firm, 
his membership not only of this Society but also of the Royal Numismatic Society and the Yorkshire Numismatic 
Society, of which he was President in 1987. he was very widely known and he will he much missed, 
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Our lecture programme this year was opened for us by our Treasurer. Tim Webb Ware, with a refreshing new 
look at the coinage of Richard II. This was followed in February by Mr Withers on British coin weights and in 
March by a guest speaker from Estonia. Dr Ivar Leimus, curator of coins at the Estonian Historical Museum in 
Tallinn, on the twelfth-century Vaida hoard. In April Mr King discoursed on ‘Roman Coin finds from early Anglo 
Saxon sites' while in June we had a very welcome visitor from Ireland. Mr Heslip. who talked on ‘Early 
eighteenth-century Ulster tokens'. On the evening of Council's sherry party in May. Miss Piric, who retires this 
year from the Museum service in Leeds, offered some reflections on her years of curating and exhibiting 
numismatic material, while in September Mr Eimcr, a research student supervised jointly by our Secretary and 
myself, shared with us his preliminary findings on the origins of the Pingo family and their work. 

Ladies and gentlemen. I have spoken on previous occasions both here and elsewhere on the debt which our 
numismatic community owes to the present deputy master and chief executive of the Royal Mint. Mr Tony Garrett, 
and in this his last year he has added to that, first, by providing large and much needed financial backing for the 
meeting of FIDEM of which I shall say a word more presently and. second, by most kindly agreeing to be our third 
Linecar lecturer. Taking as his title 'The Royal Mint: a pursuit of technical and artistic excellence' he spoke as a 
businessman, proud to be head of the world's premier mint, equally alert to the demands of the market place, 
technical progress and aesthetic considerations. His confident and lucid style held his audience to the end when it 
was with the greatest pleasure that 1 presented him, on behalf of the Society, with the very first copy of A New 
History of the Royal Mint. As I said at the time, this was not like the books presented in the television programme 
'This is your Life" because Mr Garrett's life in the Mint only began after the volume ended in 1985. But in my 
judgement, and the sustained applause when l made the presentation showed that it was also the judgement of the 
audience, no one could have been a more worthy recipient. He retires at the end of the year and I feel sure that you 
will want to associate yourselves with me in wishing him well. 

In addition to chairing all our ordinary meetings here at the Warburg Institute during 1992. once again I have 
tried to represent our interests in the wider numismatic world by accepting invitations to lecture or preside in 
various parts of the country. From 3 to 5 April I was at the BANS Congress in Bournemouth where I lectured on 
Mint and Pyx: Seven Hundreds Years of Standards'. The excellent planning and organisation of the local team 
coupled with the best accommodation I can ever remember at a conference of this kind made it a particularly 
memorable occasion. On 13 June I went to Manchester to lecture on 'Small Change and the Circulating Medium 
in the late Tudor and early Stuart period’, at the one-day conference on 'The Use of Small Change'. Thirty-five 
of us had a very enjoyable and informative day with papers besides my own from Dr Rogers on the period 1 100 
to 1600, Mr Thompson on the written evidence for the use of tokens since 1600. Mr Gallagher on the tokens of 
Ireland from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, and Mr Dyer on the eighteenth-century issue of English 
regal coinage. Vice President Mitchell very kindly chaired each session. I record here my thanks not only to our 
Director but also to Dr Keith Sugden of the Manchester Museum for the planning of such a worthwhile day. On 
5 September it was my pleasure once again to attend part of the BANS lecture weekend course, which once 
again was held at Mickleover in Derbyshire. I had the agreeable task of giving the vote of thanks for the Royal 
Mini's lecture which was given this year by Raphael Maklouf the distinguished sculptor and head of the Tower 
Mint. All who heard what he had to say, principally in connection with his preparation of the present effigy of 
Her Majesty the Queen on our coins, came away with that very special feeling that they had shared the thoughts 
of a distinguished man. had learnt much of what makes him tick, and seen something important of the way in 
which he works. On the sixteenth of the same month 1 represented the Society at the FIDEM reception held in 
the Gallery of the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum and. finally on 31 October I once 
again went to Manchester, this time to lecture to the Lancashire and Cheshire Numismatic Society on 'The 
Coinage of Edward VI'. Finally, it is my pleasure to conclude this report on the year by thanking, first, all 
members of Council for their continuing support and. second, the officers of the Society for all their hard work. 
Our editors, I think, deserve especial praise both for their determined efforts to catch up on the publication 
schedule of our Journal and for the quality of production. A better set of plates we have not had for many a 
year. 

These remarks conclude my report of our formal business and I go on to omit now as I did at this point last year 
a listing of the hoards found during the year in the United Kingdom, once again accompanying that omission with 
the promise that such a listing will appear in the printed version of this Address. 

[This list which follows was very kindly supplied by Dr Bateson. Mr Besly and Dr Cook] 


SCOTLAND 

None. 


WALLS 


Slebech. Pembs. (Dyfed), 1991. 12 AR, Short Cross, classes lb-IVa. 
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ENGLAND 

Iron Age 

Snettisham. Norfolk (addenda). 4 Iron Age gold staters 
Fring, Norfolk (2nd addenda). 8 Icenian silver coins. 

Heacham, Norfolk. 5 Iron Age gold staters. 

Roman 

Howe (addenda), Norfolk. I aureus and 13 denarii, AD 87 
Brundish, Suffolk. 67 denarii, AD 171. 

Barway (addenda), Cambs. 2(1 denarii, AD 180. 

Postwick (addenda), Norfolk. 10+ 11 denarii. AD 192. 

Headbourne Worthy, Hants. 6 denarii. AD 241. 

Crowmarsh, Oxon. 337 denarii and radiates, AD 265. 

Wortley. S Yorks. 1 1 denarii and 70 radiates. AD 27 1 . 

Chames, Isle of Wight. 455 radiates, AD 282. 

Coalville. Leics. c.3.000 radiates, c.AD 290 
Wheaton Aston, Staffs. 484 bronze coins, AD 354. 

Whitwell, Leics. I AV ring, 2 solid! and 870 siliquae, AD 410. 

Hoxne, Suffolk. 563 solidi, 61 miliarenses, e.14.000 siliquae, 19 AE coins and 200 other AV and AR objects, AD 
410. 

Medieval and Modern 

West Meon, Hants. April 1992, 34 AR, Stephen (3),Tealby (31). 

Canwell, Staffs. August 1991. 57 AR, Short Cross classes I-IVa. 

Welwyn Garden City, Herts. February 1992. 46 AR, Long Cross classes 1-Vg. 

Hexham, Northumberland. April 1992. 27 AU. nobles of Henry V (I) and Henry VI, Annulet issue. 

Ryther. W. Yorks. April 1992. 813 AR. Edward I-Henry VII, latest coins 1485-90 

Downham, Lancs. April 1992. 13 AR, Edward IV-Henry VII. Charles the Rash of Burgundy and Alfonso V of 
Portugal, latest coins 1508-09. 

Hooe, E. Sussex. 199 1 . 8 AR, groats of Edward Ill-Henry VI, and grosso of Bologna, latest coins 1430—4 (4 silver 
coins of Elizabeth I on same site). 

Stratford St Andrew, Suffolk. 1990-1. 2 AU. angels of Henry VIII. 1509-26. 

Little Glenham, Suffolk. 1989-90. 7 AR, groats and sixpences of Elizabeth I, latest coin 1573. 

Grewelthorpe, N. Yorks. November, 1991. 302 AR, Elizabeth I-Charles I, latest coins 1643-A 
Sibbertofl, Northants. December 1991. 47 AR. Elizabeth 1-Charles 1, latest coins 1647-9. 

'Guildford - , Surrey. 22 AR, Elizabeth I-Charles I (additions to Guildford hoard of 1983). 

Congleton, Cheshire. 3.409 AR in 4 pots, Edward VI to Charles II, latest coin 1670. 

Barnsley. Yorks. September 1991. 112 AU. 40 sovereigns and 70 half-sovereigns. 1842-1902. 


FROM its very beginnings precious metal coinage has demanded that those who produce it 
must have the ability to establish both the purity of the gold and silver with which they work 
and the quantity of other metal which needs to be added to a given melt in order to produce 
coins of the fineness or standard set by Government. Put another way, an assayer has always 
had to be skilled both in the art of fire assaying and in the calculation of how bars of bullion or 
bags of coins, of different weights and of different finenesses, could be combined to give the 
coinage standard, while at the same time keeping to a minimum the addition of other metal. I 
stress art because we must remember that in the final analysis fire assaying is not an exact 
science: and I stress calculation because mint men are practical folk who neither refine the 
metal which is brought to them nor alloy it down, unless it is absolutely necessary'. In all but 
exceptional circumstances, as in the preparation of trial plates when indeed a given quantity of 
the purest precious metal which could be had was added to a given quantity of the purest base 
metal in order to achieve the standard, mint men dealt with a whole medley of Finenesses and 
sought to minimise the inconvenience this might cause in melting by mathematical 
calculations of the most precise kind. 
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Of fire assaying as such I wish to say nothing this evening blit of the calculations of the 
kind to which I have just alluded I most certainly do, taking as my exemplar and guide John 
Reynolds, the assayer whom you may remember from my last Presidential Address one of 
Henry Slingsby’s correspondents described in 1665 as being at death’s door. 1 In the event, 
Reynolds’s end did indeed come swiftly, terminating a mint career which had begun fifty-nine 
years previously. At one time it had seemed that he would end that career at the very top, for 
he had obtained a reversion on the post of master-worker. However, on the death of Sir 
Richard Martin in 1617 it was Sir Edward Villiers, the ambitious half-brother of the king’s 
favourite George, duke of Buckingham, rather than he who was appointed. 

Denied the master-workership Reynolds had to be content with three more lowly posts. The 
first, to which he was appointed in 1607, which he exercised jointly with his brother Jeremy 
between 1615 and 1630, and which he subsequently held on to until his death in 1666 was 
assistant to the assay master. The second, which he exercised for much of the time between 
1626 and 1662 was clerk to the master-worker. Because it was only from the former date that 
the master-worker accounted formally for his office, and therefore stated clearly who the 
officials were whom he employed, it is not possible to say if this first clerkship stretched back 
like the assaying post into the reign of James I. Reynolds’s third appointment, a second 
clerkship, this time in the warden’s office, most certainly did, beginning in 1616 and 
continuing until 1665. 2 

As an assayer, Reynolds discharged the key function of testing coin before it issued from 
the mint and since he was sometimes referred to as deputy assayer it may well be that he did 
much else besides. His presence at the mint during the period when he was also common 
assayer at Goldsmiths’ Hall obviously laid him open to the charge that his independence in 
either institution was compromised by his presence in the other. But here the fact that he was 
only an assistant to three assay masters in a row - Andrew Palmer, Samuel Bartlett and John 
Woodward - seems to have stood him in good stead. For, as we shall see, quite unlike one of 
his predecessors, Richard Rogers, he was not compelled to abandon the Goldsmiths in order to 
keep the mint. 

Of John Reynolds’s troubled life in Foster Lane and of the scrape he got into over the 
issuing of coin weights I shall say something presently but first let me round out his minting 
life a little more by drawing your attention to his treatise A Brief and Easie way by Tables To 
cast up Silver To the Standard of XI. Ounces ij. Peny-weight. And Gold To the Standard of XXII 
Carracts, with Questions wrought by the Golden-Rule: Also by Decimal Tables. First 
published in 1651 this treatise was reprinted postumously, in 1679, by William Badcock in A 
New Touch-Stone for Gold and Silver Wares and it is from that edition that I have taken 
examples to illustrate the kind of calculation which at the outset I said a mint assayer was 
accustomed to performing on a daily basis. 

Suppose the mint receives four ingots: 



lb 

oz 

dwt 

gr 

dwt 

oz 

dwt 

No. 1 

40 

6 

10 

00 

16.5 

Better than standard i.e. 11 

18.5 

No. 2 

37 

7 

5 

00 

11.5 

Worse than standard i.e. 10 

10.5 

No. 3 

36 

9 

10 

00 

15 

Worse than standard i.e. 10 

7.0 

No. 4 

38 

11 

00 

00 

10 

Better than standard i.e. 11 

12.0 

Total 

153 

10 

05 

00 





1 C.E. Challis, 'Presidential Address’, BNJ 61 (1991). edited by C.E. Challis (Cambridge, 1992), pp. 268, 270. 307. 

- C.E. Challis. ‘Mint Officials and Moneyers of the Stuart 325. 

Period’ , BNJ 59 ( 1 989), 172; A New History of the Royal Mint. 
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The question is what will be the outcome if they are all melted together: will the standard be 
correct, too high, or too low? Reynolds constructed fifty tables to allow the user to calculate the 
answer. The first deals with half a penny-weight of excess or deficient fineness - the betterness 
or worseness as contemporaries put it - and the last with 11 oz of excess or deficient fineness. 
By combining this last table or those dealing with whole ounces which precede it with the earlier 
tables from the half penny-weight to nineteen and a half penny-weight, one can calculate excess 
or deficiency by half penny-weights all the way through the troy pound of twelve ounces. 

Let us see if you can pass your first practical. There are, as I say, four ingots two better than 
standard, two worse, so let us start with the good ones, nos 1 and 4. Since the first is said to be 
above standard by 16.5 dwt we turn to Reynolds’s table for 16.5 dwt. 

Moving down the left hand column to 40 



oz 

dwt 

gr 

m 

pts 

we see that 40 lb of metal 16.5 dwt 
better has an excess of 

35 

13 

12 

6 

18 

Moving to the top right hand table and 
using the left hand column in the first 
table, we see that 6 oz of metal 16.5 dwt 
better has an excess of silver above 
sterling of 


8 

22 

1 

3 

Moving to the bottom table and moving 
down its own left hand column to 10, 
we see that 10 dwt of metal has an excess 
of silver above sterling of 



17 

16 

28 

So the total excess of silver is 

36 

3 

4 

5 

1 

For ingot No. 4 which is 10 dwt better than 
standard we need Reynolds’s table for 10 dwt. 






Moving down the left hand column to 30 we 
see that 30 lb of metal 10 dwt better 






has an excess of silver above sterling of 

16 

4 

7 

15 

25 

Repeat the process for 8 lb. to give 38 lb in total 

4 

6 

11 

13 

19 

Moving to the top right hand table and using the 
left hand column in the first table, we see that 

1 1 oz of metal 10 dwt better has an excess of 
silver above sterling of 


9 

21 

16 

28 

So the total excess of silver is 

21 

0 

17 

7 

0 


oz 

dwt 

gr 

m 

prls 

The total excess silver is thus 

Ingot No. 1 

36 

3 

4 

5 

1 

0 

Ingot No. 4 

21 

0 

17 

7 

Total 

57 

3 

21 

12 

1 
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For Ingots No. 2 and No. 3 we repeat the same process using Reynolds’s table for 11 .5 dwt for 
No. 2 and the table for 15 dwt for No. 3. These tell us that the deficiency overall is 


Ingot No. 2 

23 

7 

12 

6 

4 

Ingot No. 3 

29 

16 

14 

19 

16 

Total 

53 

4 

3 

5 

20 

The excess of fineness is thus 

57 

3 

21 

12 

1 


53 

4 

3 

5 

20 

Total 

3 

19 

18 

6 

5 


This tiny sum is then added to the original four ingots to make in standard silver 154 lb 2 oz 
4 dwt 18 gr. 1 * 3 Could there be a clearer demonstration of mint men using their minds rather than 
their muscle to solve their day-to-day working problems? 

Into the ways in which Reynolds’s other tables may be used there is neither the time nor the 
necessity to go this evening. What it is important to stress is that A Brief and Easie way by 
Tables was the third of his three works: the first being An Advice touching the Currancie in 
payment of our English Gold (1627); and the second, Perfet Directions for all English Gold, 
now currant in this Kingdome (1631). In essence, Perfet Directions was an expanded version 
of An Advice and like its predecessor shows clearly that Reynolds was publishing in order to 
help people value current gold coin properly; through them he must have become as well 
known in the money market of his day as he was in minting circles. 

In turning to glance briefly at Reynolds’s background and training we may observe that he was 
made free of the City of London in 1606 and, if it can be assumed that he was then aged twenty- 
four, the age which the custom of London recognised as a minimum for obtaining the freedom, he 
must have been bom about 1582. He was not, as is sometimes supposed, the son of the instrument 
maker and gunner of the same name but the son of William Reynolds, a fletcher of London. 4 

Whether the father did indeed practice his designated profession cannot be taken for granted 
because by this time a man might, once free, practice whatsoever craft he wished. But of 
John’s own profession, that of a goldsmith, and of his receiving instruction in mathematics 
and the best possible skilled training in the art of assaying there can be no doubt. 

The master from whom Reynolds learnt his mathematics was John Godwyn, a teacher of 
arithmatic and geometry in the City of London and the master to whom he was bound as a 
goldsmith for eight years in 1599 was Richard Rogers, the younger, comptroller of the mint 
from 1599 to 1636. Richard’s uncle and namesake had been assay master at the mint in the 
1560s and had bid fair to combine this post with that of common assayer at Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
Since, from time to time, these two officials were called upon to act as a check on each other’s 
work, as when the goldsmiths officiated at the trial of the pyx, such a combination could not 
be tolerated and in 1567 Richard Rogers had been compelled to give up the mint. 5 Now, it was 


1 Nine folios later Reynolds gives an alternative way of 
calculating betterness and worseness by multiplication. In this 

Ihe difference between the two is said to be 3 oz 13 dwt 18 gr 

15 mites to which is put an addition (unspecified) of 5 dwt 23 

gr 1 1 mites, making a total ‘alloy' of 3 oz 19 dwt 18 gr 6 

mites, which equals the quantity added in according to the 
previous method of calculation and therefore gives the same 
gross total of standard silver to be produced from the four 


ingots i.e. 1 54 lb 2 oz 4 dwt 1 8 gr. 

* Goldsmiths' Hall. London (hereafter GH). Apprentice 
Book I. 127; Court Minutes, O. 487; E.G.R. Taylor, The 
Mathematical Practitioners of Tailor anil Stuart England 
(Cambridge, 1954), p. 194. 

' C.E. Challis. The Tudor Coinage (Manchester, 1978), pp. 
129-31; GH.K. 145, 265. 321-2, 343. 346. 373. 375. 381-7. 
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Richard Rogers, the elder, who trained Richard Rogers, the younger, and that he did so was 
entirely because Thomas Stanley, under-treasurer of the mint and formal master of Richard, 
the younger, farmed him out from the start to Richard, the elder, for the quite specific purpose 
of his being taught the art of assaying. 6 Thus, Richard Rogers, the elder, trained Richard, the 
younger, who in turn trained John Reynolds. Between the start of the first man’s career at the 
mint under Queen Elizabeth and the death of the third man in 1666 stretched a century of 
connected assaying skill, which was exercised and transmitted to the benefit of the Goldsmiths 
and mintmen alike. 

The ending of Reynolds’s apprenticeship a year before his full term was up was followed by 
his appointment, first, to the mint, and then, in 1619 to the Goldsmiths’ Company as common 
assayer. From the start he adopted a clear business-like approach. To begin with he asked for a 
monopoly of sizing and justifying all troy weights which were brought to the Hall for testing. 
Since the performance of this function can be clearly linked with many of his predecessors, 
Reynolds’s request was hardly exceptional but was probably thought necessary to safeguard to 
his office from the outset a perquisite which as recently as June 1614 Charles Anthony, the 
mint engraver, had claimed was his by virtue of his own mint connection. Second, Reynolds 
requested a daily written statement from the weigher of the weight of the plate brought in and 
of the names of those who owned it. Third, he wanted an inventory of the assay house to be 
taken so that Mrs Dymock, the widow of his predecessor, might have what was hers and he be 
left with a clear understanding of what he himself was responsible for. And. finally, he looked 
for the repair of the assayer’s house. To all this the wardens agreed on 17 March 1 620. 7 Within 
a year Reynolds was petitioning for and only grudgingly given an extra £13 6s Sd to bring his 
fee back up to the £70 enjoyed by William Dymock; within two the Company was grumbling 
at the cost of repairs done to his house; and within three he was forbidden under pain of a 20s 
fine for each offence to make assays of gold for merchants and others who were not members 
of the Company. 8 

On the heels of these irritants came the first real signs that Reynolds’s star was falling. In 
1624-5 it was resolved, first, that it was wrong for any of the Company’s almsmen to be 
‘employed in the assay house either for drawing or making assays’ and, second, that it was 
‘very unsafe and inconvenient that the assayer of this Company should be party and judge in 
his own cause, namely, in the Trial of the Diet and sometimes making of uncertain assays for 
the brethren of this Company'. 1 ' That Reynolds offended simply by having assistants in the 
assay house can hardly have been true because such men can be traced in almost continuous 
line from Richard Lee in the reign of Henry VIII to Hatton West who had served Reynolds’s 
immediate predecessor, Thomas Dymock. Nor can too much importance have attached to the 
fact of Reynolds’s assistants being the Company’s almsmen, for Thomas Tuttie had been made 
an almsman in 1560 with fifteen years of service still in him. 10 What really mattered was 
Reynolds's continuing personal absence from the assay house and the workmen's growing 
distrust of him. On 22 December 1626. he sought to silence his critics by promising to mend 
his ways and agreeing that, if the Company was quite clear that he should no longer employ 
both his assistants, William Clarke and Richard Wotton, he would retain only the former 
whom he had sufficiently trained over the past six years to do the job properly. For its part the 
Company agreed to accept Clarke, during his good behaviour, while at the same time 
dismissing him from his almsman’s pension and making it plain to Reynolds that he must take 
an apprentice and teach him assaying. Allied as they were with the appointment earlier on, in 
May 1625, of a re-assayer, Alexander Jackson, to act as an independent check on what was 


" GH.K. 307: L. 432-3. 

I GH.P, 162.441 

II GH.P. 486. 490. 494, 505, 554. 665. 689. 697. 

v GH.Q. 21, 31. On 15 October 1624 a workman accused of 


fashioning coarse silver alleged that Wotton connived at this in 
return for a bribe of 3 s. GH.q. 15. 
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going on, these measures might have been thought sufficient to quieten things down on a 
permanent basis; but this was not to be. and on 24 July 1629 Jackson was chosen as Reynolds’s 
replacement. Subsequently. Thomas Masters took the now vacant post of re-assayer. 1 1 

In these final years Reynolds found himself fighting on three fronts: against workmen who 
accused him of not discharging his job correctly; against a charge that he and the Company 
were attempting to enforce an illegal standard for silver; and against the wardens who wanted 
him out. 

On 8 February 1627 a complaint was upheld against Reynolds’s deputy, Clarke, that some 
of Edward Holles’s spoons had been damaged during the assay and consequently it was 
ordered not only that Clarke should make recompense but also that in future he should only be 
employed in the preparation of the assays, which were to be carried out by the assayer 
himself. Any future misdemeanour was to bring immediate dismissal; in any case the previous 
order for the removal of Wotton and the training up of an apprentice in assaying were to be 
observed. None of this can Reynolds have liked but that the workmen in general were not yet 
either able or willing to mount a concerted attack on him is shown by the fact that when on the 
same day Reynolds asked the Court openly, through the upper warden, whether any had 
complaint against him or his staff no voices were raised. 12 

It was another two years before a composite indictment did emerge, but when it did, on 15 
May 1629, Reynolds stood charged with, first, breaking his assayer’s oath by showing 
partiality; second, allowing this partiality to influence his judgement of which plate to pass; 
third, causing the ‘utter undoing of many men’ either by actively breaking their plate or 
holding it back in question; fourth, neglecting his duty at the Hall by reason of his 
employment elsewhere; fifth, allowing his servant, contrary to the express wishes of the 
wardens, to oppress the workmen by unlawfully charging them and keeping back their silver; 
sixth, losing control in his rages to the extent that he had broken plate which formerly he had 
passed for good, writing thereon ‘have a care’ or ‘take warning’; seventh, promising to 
revenge himself upon such as complained against him: and, lastly, using his royal office in the 
mint to give himself immunity against small and great alike - ‘daring any man whom he hath 
wronged once to touch him, commanding the wardens in the king’s name to do as he would 
have them’. 13 

This swingeing attack was certainly avouched as true and it is certainly possible not only 
that it was but that it did actually come spontaneously forward at that time, causing the 
wardens in the natural course of their duty to act upon it. But in reality the complainants were 
not big players in the game - Hugh Blackhurst for one, was an illiterate - and containing as it 
did in articles four and eight music which the wardens themselves might appropriately have 
played, the indictment does not ring entirely true, especially when one realises that it came at 
precisely the time when it was of most use to the wardens, the point in fact when they needed 
ostensible grounds for finally dismissing Reynolds. 

In the summer of 1629 the Company had just got through a dreadful year; three of its 
number - Reynolds, Clarke and Edmund Rolfe, the touch warden for 1628-9 - had been sued 
at law; judgement had been given against them; and until the damages of £31 10s had been 
paid Clarke and Rolfe had been imprisoned. The successful plaintiff in all this was the 
spoonmaker who had brought Clarke to book in 1627, Edward Holies. On 25 June 1628 the 
wardens had broken as defective no less than nineteen dozen of Holles’s spoons and 
subsequently he determined to overturn this judgement by proving, First, in the Exchequer that 
the king’s indented trial piece was lloz 2 dwt fine according to the law of the land and. 


11 GH.Q, 30, 99, 101.236, 242. 287; R, 345. Society. London, 198 0. pp. 29-30. 

« GH.Q, 108-9. For Holies (sometimes spell Hole) see U GH.Q. 225-6. 
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second, in the Mayor’s Court that he had been wronged by the Company and its assayer 
because the spoons they had broken were indeed standard according to the trial piece. In both 
quests he was successful. Indeed, in the assays which were held before the aldermen appointed 
by the City the Company’s wardens and others, on 5 and 7 February 1629, work by Thomas 
Francis and Benjamin Yates, also said to have been found defective, as well as that by Holies 
was tested against the trial plate and found to be good. When some of Holies’s stuff was tested 
by the royal assayer in the mint, the result was exactly the same. 14 

While the humiliation in the eyes of the City which Holles’s victory inflicted on the 
Company must indeed have been hard to bear it was in practice made even worse by the 
simultaneous realisation that, first, the Company had an assayer who was not prone to 
interpret a sterling standard in the same way as the Company wished, and, second, that the 
Company’s interpretation of the standard had for many a year been erroneous. Before the 
verdict in the Holies case it was still possible to debate if the standard was ‘to be in fineness 
intrinsic agreeable with the king’s indented trial piece which was co-mixed of 11 02 2 dwt of 
fine silver and 18 dwt of alloy authorised in the king’s indenture for the Mint’ or it was to be 
‘11 oz 2 dwt by the assay extrinsic in sight according to an old [trial] piece remaining in 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, which the Company upon some occasion made use of there for trial of the 
plate in doubt’. 15 In other words, until this point the goldsmiths still had not made up their 
minds on how to define sterling: was it 11 oz 2 dwt at the co-mixture or 1 1 oz 2 dwt out of the 
fire? Given that it was commonly agreed that 2 dwt of silver is customarily ‘hid from report’ 
in a fire assay, 1 1 oz 2 dwt at the co-mixture comes out at 1 i oz fine and to get 1 1 oz 2 dwt out 
at the assay one must start with 11 oz 4 dwt at the co-mixture. After the verdict in the Holies 
case the debate was over; just as half a century before Martin had defeated Keeling and caused 
it to be an established rule at the Mint that sterling was defined at the co-mixture rather than 
out of the fire, so Holles’s victory over the Company caused the same definition to be 
applicable to the manufacture of silverwares. Salt was rubbed into the wardens’ wounds by 
Reynolds’s cheerful revelation that throughout his time as common assayer he had 
consistently worked ‘to a lower standard that he had in charge from them to work unto’ 
because, as a good mint man, he knew that ‘11 oz 2 dwt extrinsic at site’ was wrong, 11 oz 2 
dwt at the co-mixture was right. By defying the Company Reynolds had not only worked to 
the correct standard but in the process had prevented the Company from doing on a systematic 
basis what he himself was challenged over by a few, namely, testing and breaking plate which 
was in fact good. 

Realising that using the mint’s indented trial piece to test all future plate by would quickly 
exhaust that piece of the plate which the Company then had. the wardens made immediate 
provision for a new piece, conformable w'ith the indented piece, to be used on a day-to-day 
basis. On 19 March 1629, before a jury representative of the workmen as well as of the 
officers of the Company, three finers - Messrs Owen, Gibbs and Wollaston - brought in four 
ingots of fine silver which Reynolds then tested, mixed with fine garbled copper, and tw'ice 
melted. Being not entirely satisfied with the outcome when this silver was tested against the 
indented piece, Reynolds did a third melting the next day and then forged out his ingot. Again, 
he moved to a test against the indented piece, four assays in one fire, and four in a second. In 
the first, three of the four turned out exactly agreeable, with the fourth a shade under. In the 
second, all four agreed. The Company now had a new trial plate at the correct standard and all 
that was necessary for the re-establishment of peace and quiet was that everyone should accept 
it. To this end the wardens agreed that the new plate should be once again tested against the 


u GH.Q. 245-8. (wo clear examples are recorded in the Court Minutes lor 

15 Actual evidence is scarce of workmen being instructed to 1568 GH.K, 410. 414. 
observe this standard, i.e 1 1 oz 4 dwt at the co-mixture, but 
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indented piece and once again before a representative jury. This time, however, the assayers 
were five in number - the three finers, Woollaston, Owen and Gibbs - and two workmen 
Frances and Williams. No doubt to everyone’s immense relief all five agreed that the trial 
plate was just. 16 

Reynolds had done a good job, and since it was also the case, as we have already seen, that 
he had saved the Company serious embarrassment by ignoring its instructions and actually 
working to the correct standard, one would have thought forgiveness for his initial mistake in 
assaying Holies’s spoons incorrectly or even a reward for his present service might have come 
his way. 17 Instead, loomed the petition of 15 May mentioned above which gave the wardens 
justification sufficient to demand his head. That this is what they indeed went on to do bears 
the unmistakable mark of little men finding a scapegoat through whose dismissal something of 
their own tattered reputation might be restored. It was a move over which they certainly felt 
sensitive, as may be seen from their reaction in February 1630 to a letter from the almsman, 
William Dyos. His purpose in writing was to regain his pension by showing that far from his 
having egged-on Reynolds against the Company he had done his best to restrain him but when 
in the course of all this he hinted ‘somewhat obscurely of his knowledge of the secrets of the 
Company’ the wardens bridled with self justification. The clerk took care faithfully to record 
in the minutes that the Company had no need to fear anyone and pressed out of Dyos a 
suitable grovelling letter of submission. 18 

Being the important man that he was Reynolds had no intention of submitting to the 
Company’s decision before every single ounce of his considerable influential muscle had been 
used in his own defence. He hung on to two puncheons in his possession - one for the date 
letter T and one for the lion’s head, refused to give up the assay house, and went straight to 
the top with a petition to the king. For its part the Company petitioned the lord keeper and 
warned their trusties, the five workmen who had previously complained about Reynolds, to 
remember what they had said and to be ready to justify the same when called upon to do so. 
The judgement which the lord keeper and others of the Privy Council reached early in the new 
year betokened at once their inbred fear that unless authority were respected nothing could 
stand and their determination to ensure that a king’s officer should not be slenderly handled by 
a Company which itself hardly stood blameless. By condemning Reynolds for his earlier 
misdemeanours this compromise saved the Company's face; by insisting that Reynolds either 
be reinstated, under sufficient sureties for his future good behaviour, or be bought off, it 
signalled beyond peradvanture that no one touched Reynolds with impunity. Since to a man 
the wardens and assistants would not have Reynolds back he was offered up to £100 at the 
lords’ discretion; and when subsequently £24 was added to this, to cover overdue wages to 
Reynolds and payments to him for making gold assays and for joiners’ work in the assay 
house the settlement was complete. On 2 April 1630, Reynolds surrendered up the old 
puncheons, and on 18 June left the assay house. 19 

The final aspect of John Reynolds’s career upon which I wish to touch tonight was ushered 
in by complaints early in 1631 against unsatisfactory weights for weighing gold coins. 
According to the complainants - shopkeepers, tradesmen, artisans and others of London - the 
weights, which were said to be made in London or imported from Holland, were very varied, 
and a principle cause of this (identified by a subsequent enquiry made on behalf of the lord 


•* GH.Q. 249-51. 

17 Reynolds himself never accepted that his assay result. 10 
07 19.5 dwt was inaccurate. On the contrary, in his defence he 
claimed that though Holies had indeed had portions of the 
spoons found good at die assays subsequently made by Simon 
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mayor of London) was that whereas some weights were made the exact counterpoise of a full- 
weight coin others were made lighter so that they weighed the official weight minus the 
remedy legally allowed by royal proclamation. 20 To correct matters the lord mayor's 
committee recommended that in future all weights should be at the full standard and that their 
manufacture should be engrossed into one maker’s hands. Subsequently, despite a claim by Sir 
William Parkhurst, warden of the mint, that the making of gold weights was a perquisite of his 
own office, Sir Thomas Aylesbury, from 1635 to 1643 a commissioner exercising with Sir 
Ralph Freeman the office of master-worker, was put in charge and it was he who used Thomas 
Burgh, or Birch. Nicholas Briot and John Reynolds to do the actual work. 21 Burgh you may 
recall, I identified some time ago, as Aylesbury’s deputy, 22 and with Briot the engraver of dies 
to strike coin, or Briot the pioneer of coinage machinery I am also familiar. But of Briot the 
engraver of coin-weight dies 1 knew nothing until reading Professor Bigg’s work on coin 
weights. 22 Apparently, there were twelve dies in all and it was these that were used to strike up 
the weights which Reynolds boxed with a pair of scales preparatory to sale. 

According to the proclamation of 20 December 1632 the new coin weights were to differ 
from the old by being circular in shape and each was to weigh the exact prescribed weight of 
the specified coin. 24 Deviation from the prescribed weight was to be determined by sets of 
grains sold with the weights. On Reynolds’s own testimony he made and sold on Aylesbury’s 
behalf 24,000 sets and had by the time of his arrest and imprisonment in late June 1633 a 
further 3,000 sets of weights complete besides 4.380 sets of grains and 176.000 single weights 
already sized to a mite and ready to be stamped, and 6,500 sets of grains also ready for 
stamping. For the sets already sold he claimed not only that he had gained only £200 compared 
with Aylesbury’s £3,000 but that Aylesbury remained indebted to him in the sum of £800. 25 

The production run of the not inconsiderable number of weights just mentioned seems to 
have lasted less than four months and that it was brought to an abrupt end was because 
Reynolds had broken into a sealed box of Aylesbury’s in the Tower and stolen a quantity of 
coin weights and, second, had rashly made weights contrary to the express order of Aylesbury, 
‘whereby his majesty’s subjects have been and will be much abused’. 26 Quite how many 
weights were taken the documents do not say, although it does seem clear that the nature of 
the alleged abuses consisted in his not having made sufficient numbers in time and not having 
made them accurately enough. Moreover, it seems beyond doubt that he had no effective 
defence and that in order to gain his liberty after seventeen weeks of confinement 27 he had to 
promise to return all that he had taken and not to act in future without the express command of 
Aylesbury. 28 Far from his claims that he was seriously out of pocket being believed, the Privy 
Council decided on the basis of careful investigation that it was in fact Sir Thomas Aylesbury 
who had suffered and that in consequence the remainder of the false weights remaining unsold 
should be melted down and a new proclamation issued to aid the selling of weights. 29 

Ladies and gentlemen. 1 am conscious that Reynolds’s tables with which 1 began and his 
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weights with which I now conclude are not commonly possessed by the numismatist; nor do 1 
suppose that the goldsmiths' dilemma over what the sterling standard was and Reynolds’s part 
in the resolution of that dilemma has hitherto been other than a neglected aspect of the history 
of fire assaying. Nevertheless, I hope 1 have convinced you tonight that the man and his career 
are indeed of considerable importance, for no numismatist should be unmindful of how 
mintmen went about their daily affairs, of how long it took to gain final agreement on what the 
sterling standard was, and how those who were wealthy enough to possess gold coin managed 
its use in every-day life. 

At all events, as each night you tell out your early Stuart gold - the numismatic equivalent 
of counting sheep - or gaze on the silver coins of James I and Charles I poured forth in yet 
another find from the period of the Civil War, think of John Reynolds, sometime common 
assayer at Goldsmiths' Hall, and one of the best and most long serving assayers the Royal 
Mint has ever had. 
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